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PREFACE. 


ill o\c)’y woi'k rogard the writer's end, 

Siuoe none can compass more than they intend. 

Pope. 

Till volume is far indeed from being a scientific 
Ireutis.' On FLou'crs and Fluwer-Gaidens : — it is mere 
gossip in ])riut upon a pleasant subject. But I hope 
:r not be altogether useless. If I succeed in my 
! 'Itrill consider that I have gos.^ipped to some 
ifn si'voral points— such as that of the mytho- 
' '! ianguag(! of howers— 1 have said a good 
ioii. than I should have tlono had 1 been writing 
iillerent community. I beg the London critics to 
' '.is in mind. I wished to make the subject as at- 

,1 b e possible to some classes of people here who 
not have been disposed to pay any attention to it 
a iiatever if I bad not studied their amusement as much 
a.-, (lu'ir instruction. I have tried to sweeten the edge of 
tlie ctip. 

[ did not at tirst intend the hook to j^ceed fifty 
p.igrs: hut T was almost insensibly carried on further 
aud I'urther from the proposed limit by the attractive 
nature of the materials that pressed upon my no- 
tice. As by far the largest portion of it has been 
Avritten hurriedly, amidst other avocations, and hit by 
liit, just as the Pro.ss demanded an additional supply oi‘ 
“ copij," I have hut too much reason to apprehend 
that it will seem to many of my readers, fragmentary 
and ill-connected. Then again, in a city like Calcutta, 
it is not^easy to prepare any thing satisfactorily that 
demands or scientific research. There ai’c 



' very many volumes^-iartB: the London Catalogues, but 
EWt immediately obtainable in Calcutta, that I should 
have been most eager to refer to for interesting and 
valuable information, if they had been at hand. The 
mere titles of these books have often tantalized me with 
visions of riches beyond my reach. I might indeed 
have sent for some of these from England, but I bad 
announced this volume, and commenced tlie printing 
of it, before it occurred to me that it would be ad- 
visable to extend the matter beyond the limits I had 
originally contemplated. I must now send it forth, “with 
all its imperfections on its head but not without the 
hope that in spite of these, it will be found calculated 
to increase the taste amongst my brother exiles here 
for flowers and flower-gardens, and lead many of my 
Native friends— (particularly those who have been edu- 
cated at the Government Colleges, — who have imbibed 
some English thoii^hts and feelings— and who are so 
fortunate as to be in possession of landed proper- 
ty)— tSumprove their parterres,- and set an example to 
their power countrymen of that neatness and care and 
cleanliness'^.and order which may make even the pea- 
sant’s cott^e and the smallest plot of ground assume an 
aspect ofeq^fort, and afford a favorable indication of the 
character o* the possessor. , 

; ■' September HUt 1855 . 


D. L. Ji. 




ERRATA. 

A frioftd toUa IDO that the alhwion to the Acanthus on Ibo fii'tot pai'i uf 
this book is obscurely cx}>ro8S0d ; that it vna not tho u/ot but tUo o*’ 
tho plant that fcuggested the iUoo ot' tho t’oriutbian (’upttal. The looi 
of the Acanthiw p 3 [^uoed the leaves which o\orhani^hn< Uu flnhs >»/ Iht 
basket stiuck the fancy of the ArchiU^ct. This wna, >\luu 1 mmtU 

tosuy, und though 1 iuive not very luchlly eAprcased 1 hhll think 

that soino readers might huvo undorstood me rightly tuen withoui th/i nrl 
of this oiplanation , ^^hich, howovei, it is tvs well for u\c to 141 *, i I wi^h 
to be mtdhgible to «/^ A xNnter should endeavor is> make it 1 iJiK^'^iblo h>t 
any oue to misapprehend hK meunitig, thoui^h fh<u an* som. ol 

high name both m Lnghmd and America who stem lo dtli^bt lu i>u//nnft 
their roadeis 

In tho note ou jiagc 13 for iiarchartiiti ^j/iQxab'iCMn tp'uI l^'utfhwnnn i ,1 11 
dr/t'Rwt 

The Errata, on page 17 arc now luiuccesi'anly notieod, as <'»e pumuug 
h.xttou \mg(js have been reprinted. 

In the trandatiou from Virgil, piige 27 laa^ lim but t\\(s foi ‘‘so/^a 
rcveriMV read I'everod.” 

xVt )»e^e D2 fourth lino from tho bottom uf tho tc\t, the words iln\ nKf<pf > 
^nn^t (fid del* i*' refer to Stowe and not to Jimniiam. J h.ae gone from Stow(‘ 
to Hainham and then back again to Stowe, a little too abruptly, 
fu (>140 Ibo second hue, for j/dd read 

At the >/ottom ol page * 200 , allusion is inadu to thedottid lims at .^oim 
ol the open turns in the engraved lib^rinth. liy some aceidoid 01 mistiko 
the dots have biMi onutlod ; but any one can undeKand whuv the 
slop hedges whali the dotted lines indicnted mighi be jd teed so as to gue 
tho wamlorcr in tho ina/,o, addilumal tioui)le lo lind his wa\ om o[ jt, 

\t pa^e 2 U, -lid lino ol 2 ud paiagiaph^ for “ci a Watteau, ’ icad ‘ n/uf 
a Watteau,” 




ON VIOIERS AND FlOf lfi-6A&DEN8. 


For lo, tho winter is past, tlao xain is ow and gone j tie flowers appear on 
tbe ^rth, the time of the ‘iUging ot birds is come, and th© voice dP the 
turtijj is 1 card in our itmd. Th Song of Solemn, 

* ^eao are thy glorious works, Parent of good I 
Almiglity, Thine this universal framo, 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 

Milton. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

I)) mingled clouds to Hutf whose sun exalte 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whoso pencil paiiAs. 

Thomson, 

':!A. taste for floriculture is spreading amongst Anglo-Indians. 
It" is a good sign. It would be gratifying to learn tliat the 
same refiuiiig taste Lad reached the Natives also— even the 
lower classes of them. It is a cheap enjoyment. A mere palm 
of ground may bo glorified by a few radiant blossoms. A single 
clay jar of the rudest form may be so enriched and beautified 
with leaves and blossoms as to fascinate the eye of taste. An 
old basket, with a broken tile at the top of it, and the root of 
the acanthus within, produced an effect which seemed to Cali- 
mth»hus, the architect, the work of the Graces.” It suggested 



ON FLOWERS AND F LOWER -GARDtENfl. 


the idea of tlie capital of the Corinthian the most ele- 

gant architectural ornament that Art has yot conceived^ 

Flowers are the poor man’s luxury ; a refinement for the 
nneducatcdr It has been prettily said that the melody of birds 
38 the poor inau s music, and that flowers are the poor man's 
*p^try* They are ‘^a discipline of humanity," and may sotwe- 
even a coarse and vulgar nature, just ^ t}»e 
’ ot innoeeat j^i^y children are sometimeB fennd 

It would be ii,delighl|8^ 

— ^ see the eoit^ge^a of India throwing 'i 

^ their hmnhJe and small plots of ground 

tuvse natural eittheliishmente which no productions of human' 
dull can rfraL 

^ !rhe peasaut who is fond of flowers — if he begin with hut a 
dozen little pots of geraniums and double daisies upon his 
window sills, or with a honeysuckle over his humble porch — 
gradually acquires a habit, not only of decorating the outside of 
his dwelling and of cultivating wdth care his small plot of 
ground, hut of setting his house in order within, ami making 
every thing around him agreeable to the < ye. ,\ love of cleiin- 
liness and neatness and simple ornament is a moral feeling. 
The country laborer, or the industrious mechanic, who has a 
little garden to be proud of, the work of his own hand, becomes 
attached to his place of residence, and is perhaps not only a 
better subject on that account, but a better neighbour — a better 
man* A taste for flowers is, at all events, infinitely prefeiuble 
to a taste for the excitements of the pot-house or the tuveru or 
the turf or the gaming tabic, or even the festal board, especially 
for people of feeble health — and above all, for the poor — who 
should endeavor to satisfy themselves with inexpensive pleasures* 

In all countries, civilized or savage, and on all occasions, 
whether of grief or rejoicing, a natural fondness for flowers has 
been exhibited, with more or leas tenderness or enthusifiam. 

* Borne of tho finest Florisis flowen havo been reared by the mechanics 
of Norwich and Manchester and by tho Spitajfiold’s \reavers. The pitmen in 
tho counties of Durham and Northumberland reside in long rows of small 
houses, to each of which is attached a little gfirdcn, which they cultivate 
with such care and success, that they frequently bear away the prize at 
Floral Exhibitions. 
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They beautity religious rito. They are Rational emblems : they 
find a pla^o in the blazonry of heraldic devices. T^y are 
the gifts and the language of friendship and of love. 

Flowers glemn in original lines from graceful vases in almost 
every domicile where Taste presides ; ^nd the hand of, “nice Art" 
/charms ns with ‘‘counterfeit presentments'’ of their forms and 
^ .Colors, not only on the living l>ut even , 

'.'IfJh^m-ware, and our m^lmgsWlfl'fernitnre, asA 
:/iai»I hffl&gings and carpets, and oil W richest %:“Tr “ 

oociiBions and out simplest gai^i^ts lor drily woa^ 
hnmrii Beauty, the Queen of ril loveKness on earth, engage.- 
\Plora im her handmaid at the toilet, tn spite of the dxeton 
of the poet of ‘The Seasons,’ that “ Beauty when Unadorned 
is a<lorne<l the most." 

Flowers ai’e hung in graceful festoons both in churches and in 
ball-rooms. They decorate the altar, the hride-bed, the cradle, 
and the bier. They grace festivals, and triumphs, and proces- 
sions ; and cast a gloiy on gala days ; and arc amongst the last 
sad honors we pay to the obiects of >ur love* 

I reiiiemher the death of a av eet little English girl of hut 
a year old, over whom, in her small coffin, a young and lovely 
mother sprinkled the freshest and fairest flowers. The task 
seemed to soften — perhaps to sweeten — her maternal grief. I 
shall never forget the sight. The bright-bued blossoms seemed 
to make her oblivious for a moment of tlie darkness and oomip- 
txpn to which she was so soon to consign her priceless treasure. 
The child's sweet face, even in death, reminded me that the 
flowers of the field and garden, however lovely, are all outshone 
by human beauty. What floral glory of the wild-wood, or 
what queen of the |mrterre, in all the pride of bloom, laughing 
in the sun-light or dancing in the breeze, bath a charm that 
could vie for a single moment with the soft and holy lustre of 
that inotionleas and faded liuinau lily? I never more deeply 
felt the force of Milton's noble phmse htwum face (Uvine^ 
than when gazing on that sleeping child. The flxed placid 
smile, the smoothly closed eye with its transparent lid, the air 
of profound tranquillity, the simple purity (elevated into an 
aspect of bright intelligence, as if the little cherub already 



etperionoed beatitude of another and a better wo|(^| ;‘y^e , 
perfeotl^;^gelte-HBmd nw^ed all attempt at 
BUeh ^ibe Kingdom of Hearenr 

0 flower of an earthly spring I destined to blossom ’ in the 

etunmer of another and more genial region 1 i 

o{%^j children-^oveliest tp the lost! More beat^ful M 
d^h^than aught still living! Tbou seemcst now 
miss and mourn thee but a sweet name — fair 
precious memory ; — but in reality thou art a more truly livii^ 
thing than thou wert before or than aught thouhast lefls behind. 
Thou bs^ come early into a rich inheritance. Thou hmjt now 
a substimtial eliatence, a genuine glory, an everlasting posses- 
sion, beyond the sky. Thou hast exchanged the frail flowers 
that decked thy bier for amaranthine hues and fragrance, and 
the brief and uncertain delights of mortal being for the eternal 
and perfect felicity of angels I 

1 never behold elsewhere any of the Bpecimena of the 
several varieties of flowers which the afliicted parent consigned 
to the hallowed little coflSn without recalling to memory the 
sainted child taking her last rest on earth. The mother was a 
woman of taste and sensibility, of high mind and gentle heart, 
with the liveliest sense of the loveliness of all lovely things ; and 
it is hardly necessary to remind the reader how much refinement 
such as hers may sometimes alleviate the severity of sorrow. 

Byron tells us that the stars are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar 
That fortune, fame, power, life, liavu named tbemsolvoa a 

But might we not with e<iual justice say that cA^ery tliing 
excellent and beautiful and precious has named itself njlomr ? 

If stars teach as well as shine — so do flowers. In still 
small accents” they charm “the nice and delicate car of thought 
and sweetly whisper that “ tho hand that made them is divine. 

The stars are the poetry of heaven — the clouds are the poetry 
of the middle sky — the flowers are tho poetry of the earth. 
The last is the loveliest to the eye and the nearest to the heart, 
it is incompiwably the sweetest external poetry that Nature 
provides for man. Its atti'aclions arc the most popular t its 



is most intelligible^ It is of afi oibs^re the beet 
udft^ted ‘%0 every variety and degree of mind. It is tie meet 
most familiar, tbe most bomefelt, and congeniaL 
IlMie etara iM for the meditation of poets and jdiilosopiiers ; fcut 
floiR'fjSsite are, not eacolnaively for tbe gifted or tbe scieJ^Soi 
they are the property of ajl. They addr^J ihem^lvcii to 
our common nature. They are equally tW deKght of the innocent 
little prattler ind the thoughtful sage, Even the mde nnteite^ 
rustic betrayTS 'edmo feeling for the beautiful in the presence 
of the lovely ihttlo eommnnity of the field and garden, Ho has 
no sympathy for the stars: they are too mystical and 
remote, .But the flowers as they blush and smile beneath 
his eye may stir the often deeply hidden lovingness and gentleness 
of bis nature^ , ^They have a social and domestic a^peet to which 
no one wi^ su human heart can be quite indifferent. Pew can 
df;^ the distant flowers of the sky as many of ns doat 
ppon the flowers at our feet. The stars aro wholly independent 
cl man ; not so the sweet children of Flora, We tend upon 
and cherish them with a parental pride. They secni especially 
meant for man and man for them. They often need his kindest 
nursing. We place them with guardian hand in the brightest 
light and the most wholesome air. We quench with liquid life 
their sun-raised thirst, or shelter them from the wintry blast, 
or prepare and enrich their nutritious bods. As they pine or 
prosper they agitate us with tender anxieties, or thrill us with 
eatultation and delight. In the little plot of ground that fronts 
an English cottage the'flowers aro like members of the household. 
They are of the same family. They are almost as lovely as 
the children that play with them — though their hapj>y human 
associates may be amongst 

The sweetest things that ever grew 
Be^de a human door. 

The Greeks called flowers the Festiml of tJie eye : and 8<» 
they are : bnt they are something else, and something j better. 

A flower is not a flower alone, 

A thousand sanctities invest it. 

Flowers not only touch the heart; they also elevate the 
soul. They bind us not entirely to earth ; though they make 
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delightful. They attmot oar thoughts dowtt^^orf to the 
«4*hly embroidered ground only to raise thoiSi tip to 
iH$aven« If the stans ate the ecripturos of the sky* the flati|pwi 
^0 the scriptures of the earth. If the stars are a move 
™,- ^ViJiation of the "(Creator’s majesty and might* the i&WBtti 
mv »t loast as sweet a rovelation of his gentler attribntes. It 
vbservod that ^ 

An unddvout Mtronomer is znad. 

The some thing may he said of an irreverent floricnltuiisi, 
and with o(jual truth — ^perhaps indcc'd with greater. For the 
sstronomor* in some case-i, may he hard and cold, from indulging 
in habits of thought too ei.clufci\oly mathematical. But the 
true lover of flowers has alwayt* something gentlo and genial in 
his nature. He never looks upon his floral-family without a 
sweetened sniilo uj)on liis face and a softened feeling in his 
heart ; unless his temperament he strangely changed and his 
mind disordered. The poets, who, speaking generally, ate 
constitutioTuilly religious, are always delighted readers of the 
flower-illumined pdges of the hook of nature. One of these 
disciples of FIom caruchtly exclaims : 

W(ie 1. 0 (lud, in churtblcss l^ndB icmainiug 
Fai from all vok t of tCcuhcTs .md divincb. 

My soul ^vould fiini in Holers of thy ordxuuing 
sermons, shrmob. 

The [)opular little preachers of tlie field and garden, witli 
ilicir lovely facev, and au^relic language — sending the while 
such amhrositd incense u]> to heaven — insinuate the sweetest 
truths into the human heart. They lend ns to the delightful 
coiicluhioii that beauty is in the list of the uhlitus — that the 
Divine Artist Limwdf is a lorcr of loctllntH — that he has 
communicated a taste for if to his creatures; and most lavishly 
prov ided for its gratification. 

Not a flowor 

Tint shows some iou( b, la frockle, stre* ik or btain, 

Ot unrj\allod poncU. llo inspires 
Tlim balmy odouis, and imparts thou hues, 

And bj^thos Iheir oyos with iiotUu , and moludos 
III grains us comilkss a*- tlio st a sido flaads 
The forms with whiehhe spJiaklc* all fcho cor'h. 

Vuupr 
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In the eye of Utilitarjsiiwm the flovcre aif hot idk 
shoKSt God might indofd have mode this world aft plulu »» 
a iifif^sai'a garment, without retrenchtug one actual ucncu- 
aary of {thysioBl exiatenoe; but Ho haa choeon 
fwid no earthly potentate wae ©tot ho rirbly <da<l an hift 
mother ©artli. Behold tli© lilica of the 6^14, they apk not^ 
neithoi do they toil, yet Solomon in all his plojpy irae not 
arrayed like one of these T’ Wo arc thus instructed tliat man 
was net meant to live by bread alone, and that the gratification 
of a noxum of 'beauty iu equally inuoecnt and natural and 
refining. The rose is permitted to spread its bwcot leave® to 
the air and dedicate its beauty to tbo sun, in a way that is quite 
perplexing to bigots and btoics and political economists. Yet 
God has made nothing in vain ! The Gmit Artist of the 
Universe mUst have scattered his living linos and his forms of 
grace over the surface of the caith for some especial and worthy 
purpose. When Voltaire wa«4 congratulated on the rapiM growth 
of his Sits, he observed that “///cy /im/ 7wt//f//// (ho h f/o/’ 
Oh, yes — they had soinetliing else to do,— i hoy had to adorn 
the earth, and to charm the human eye, and through the eye to 
soften and cheer the heart and elovatt' the soul ! 

I have often vvifchod that Lectnicrs on Botmiy, instead of 
confining their instructions to the mere jih^shdoMy, oi auatomy, 
or cla«»hification er nomenclature of theii favouiito fcoioiic(\ uould 
go more into the poetry of it, and teach young people to apiuti ud(‘ 
the moral inflaouces of the floral tribes — to ebaw lioney lor the 
human heart from the sweet hreasts of tiiAveis — to Hptioni their 
radiant chalices a dclkuous medicine foi the houI. 

VlowOM^re frequently hallowed by asho(‘iations far sveelor 
than theiWweetest perfumo, “ 1 am no liotanist s Southey 
in a letter to Walter Savage Ljindor, hut like yon, my eaihcKt 
and best recollections are connected nitli flowers, and they 
always carry me back to other days. Poilia}»s ibis is because 
they are tbe only things w liich affect our senses jirecisely ns 
they did in our childhood. The sweetness of the violet is 
always the same ; and when you rifle a rose and drink, il 
w^ore, its fragrance, the refreshment is the same to the old man 



u«t0the boy. Soutwis jwiit hi tb^ ewjno Hiimner, 

but tlioy do not bring with tbem individual scefiaB jQ^ie tbe 
<;owslIp field, or the comer of tlio gnrden to irhieh 
tnuifiplanted field^flovrem/* 

Qeorgc Witter baa woll mii in conmicmdation of tie Miwe : 

Her divine skill taugkt ins ibis ; 

That irom every tbin^ 1 saw 
I could some instruction draw, 

And raise pleasure to the height 
By the metmest object’s sight, 

By the murmur of a spimg 
Or ihe UcLti lwgV$ ruMeHing; 

Jjij a dai$j/ iokoie leaves ijtread 
Mvt, v/ien Tifati goes io hed; 

Or a shady lu^h or t^ee, 

8 he could more iuftwc m me 
Thau all Nature's Ijoauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

We must not interpret the epithet 'imcr too literally. Perfaap*- 
the poet ppouhs ironiciilly, or moans by some other wker nmu 
one allied in chai actor and tomporjiment to a modem utilitarian 
Philosophoi Wi>id^worth seemH to have hml the of 

Oooige With('r in his mind when he '^id 

Tlianks to the human luart by which wo live, 

Thanks to its toudeiness, its )ors, and fours, 

To mo the mo.vnost doaci that blows can give 
Thoughts that do oflou he too deop lor teais. 

Tlioiuas Cduiphcll, with a poet’s natural gallantry, has c\ 
claimed. 

Without the Bmilo from i»arUal Bennly won, 

Oh ’ wlub V.C10 man a woild without a sun ^ 

Let a similar compliment be presnitcd to the i>a^ed jxipii- 
lace that dwell in fields and lead ambrosial lives.^ What a 
desert were this scene without iU flowers— it would be like the 
sky of night without its stars! “The disenchanted earth” 
would “ lose her lustio.” St.iis ol tlie day ! Beaut’fiers of the 
world ! Ministrants of dcliglit ^ Inspirers of kindly emotions 
and the lioliebt meditations ! Sweet teacliers ot the serenest 
wisdom ! R(» beautiful and bright, and graeoful, and fro ant — 

it is no maivcl that ye are o<iually the favorite^! ot the rich and 



pu , ill Jill old, ol'Uic j^^wadtlb 

peJM^Nj i * ^ 

Ourf>0iJi)4(j^ Uioflgjb qj^^igiy end^^ 

tho Uvbg jeireliy ^ is now ricl^ in the ehoiosst fiowmi 

of til otbet 

Foy^l|^0«m ot: tmf tands^ 

TSioy fom one Bodini thedo, omeniBd 
^ nuigio Bommorm of tke Ovplioan lyrO* 

Wiowi Uttio ^fof^ners of many Unds’’ bare boett so skil- 
fully MicUma^SOd atnl multiplied and rendered common^ that 
for a few tdiillinga an EngUsh peasant may liare a parterre 
more nwfnifloent than any ever gasod upon by the Median Queen 
in tke hanging gardens of Babylon. There is no reason, indeed, 
to tmppoeo that even the first parents of mankind looked on 
finer dowers in Paradise itself than are to be fonnd in the 
eottage .gardens that are so thickly distributed over the hills 
and plmns and vaUios of our native land. 

The rod rose, is tho rod rose still, and from the llly’8 cup 
An odor fragrant as at first, lifco frankinccnso goes up. 

J/nry IlowiU^ 

Onr neat little gardens and white cottai^os give to dear old 
England tiat lovely and oheerlul aspect, which is so striking 
and attractive to her foreign visitors. These beautiful signs of a 
happy 'political soourity and individual independenco and do- 
mestic }>oaoe and a love of <»rdcr and a homely refincnient, 
are scattered all o\er the land, from sea to sea. When Miss 
Sedgwick, the American authoress, visited England, nothing so 
much surprised and delighted her as the gay flower-filled 
gardens of our cottagers. Many other travellers, from almost 
tH parts of tho world, have experienced and expressed tho same 
eensatious on visiting our shores, and it would be easy to 
compile a voluminous colloetioa of their published tributes of 
admiration. To a foreign visitor tho ^vhole country seems a 
garden — ^in the words of 8hakespeare — a sea-walled garden.* 

* In tho year 1843, on a temporary return to England 
after a long Indian exile, I travelled by railway for tho 
first time in my life. As 1 glided on, as smoothly as in 
a sledge, over the level iron road, with such magical rapidity 



i« , ^ ion pxowim~ 

t)i0^ ywrtiy E^i^hftn^ to 

tM giKMtoil ^y of «WJ4*rf,wo>W--eT^ 
new* to itte* and I gm way ta dbiU^ike |^i||r and 
“^ild-liko osnltation.* What a qnibk ovoAaflfitioii of hmdy Uwod- 
the «yo trn rftier ride ? Wk^t a gaJhto'»liko air 
••r «nivi«Mri < Wfaat beatttifdl rinooth Blia{>€» ! What 

gtoen, qtdrii meadowa J What rich Tonnd trees, breodjag oaer 
their silent ehadowe ! What exijnisito dark nooke iHfMtla&tic 
lanes ! What an aspect of tmpretending happiiHilii hi ^ean 
oetta^j^ee, with thrir little trim gardens ’ What tran^nl! |;wf|p|hnr 
mid raxal luxury in tho noble mansions and glerioifi parks 
the British aristocracy ! How tho love of nstwre thtlttad my 
heait with a gentle and delicious agitation, and how {aond I felt 
of my dear nativ’o land I It is, indeed, a fine iUng to bo an 
Bnglishman. Whether at home or abroad, he is made oonseioua 
of the claims of his countiy to respect and admlratiom As I fed 
my eyes on the loveliness of Nature, oi turned to the miradee 
of Art and Science on every band, I had always in my mind 
a secret reference to the effect which a visit to England must 
produce upon an intelligent and observant foreigner. 

Hea\( nb ^ \\liftt i jjoodly prospect apre'ids aiomui 
Of hiUa and dales and woods and lawns and spires. 

And glittonn{r towns and gildod struims, ’till aU 
Tho stiotching land£>cnx>o into smoko decays ' 

Happy Bnttannia I whore tho Queen of Arts, 

Inspiring Mgor, Liberty, abroad 

Walks unoonfined, even to thy farthest oots, 

And scattorb plenty with unbpanug band. 

ThomBon 


* Of Kail'Boad travelling the reality is quilo different from the idea 
that doBoriptions of it liad loft upon my mind. Unpo<^tical as this sort oi 
transit may seem to somo minds, X confess £ find it oacite and satisfy the 
imagination. The wondrous speed — tho quick change of soeno — tho jierfect 
comfort — ^tho lifi&-liko cluinicter of tho power in motion, tho invisible, and 
mysterious, and mighty steam horso, urged, and guidod, und chocked by 
the hand of Scienoe—the cautionary, long, shiill whistle — the beautifuW 
grey vapor, the breath of the uusocn animal, floating over the fields by which 
we pass, sometimes hanging stationary for a moment in tho air, andl 
thon molting away like a vision — lumisb sufliciontfy congenial amusement 
for a pcptioal •minded observer. 



ImM fist nw 4 in tiba ttttt4^wH<Beu 

Bib;|||B«!i X «aiiltot edto thQ m^pJUisjiib (UaMitteBt of 

Bynm wbea fc« of 

Batber Uit me day with the ef Sf^ lue 

i(Ub^ to England. 


$1 tlijp aid «ftd amUka tby otimo. 

King CSMbe ^eoeitd when he hwA aome foreigneta eaa^ 
leatoitig am and exulting in their own, obeervod that 

in hla opinion that was the be&t climate in which a man could 
be out in the open air with pleanore, or at least without trouble 
ind iuconvenienoe, the most days of the year and the most 
liOurs of the day ; and this ho held was the case with the 
sGmate of England more than thiit of any other country in 
Europe. To say nothing of the lovely and noble specimens of 
liuman nature to which it seoms so congenial, I may safely 
EUBSort that it is peculiarly favorable, with lare exceptions, 
to tho sweet children of Flora. There is no country in the 
world in which there are at this day Mich innumerable tribes 
of flowers. There are in England two thousand varieties of 
the rose dione, and I -venturo to express a doubt whether 
the richest gardens of Persia or Cashmere could produce finer 
specimens of that universal favorite than ore to bo found in 
some of the small but highly cultivated enclosures of respectable 
English rustics. 

The actual beauty of some of tho commonest flowers in our 
gardens can bo in no degree exaggerated — eveu in the day- 
dreams of the most inspired poet. And when the author ot 
Iialla Eookh talks so musically and pleasantly of tho fragrant 
bowers of Amboral)ad, the country of Delight, a Province in 
Jinflistan or Fairy Laud, he is only tliiukiiig of the shrubberies 
and flower-beds at Sloperlon Cottage, and the green hills and 
vales of Wiltshire. 

Sir William Temple observes that ‘‘ l)Csidos tho temper of our 
climate there are two things particular to us, that contribute 
much to tho beauty and elegance of our gardens — which ai*e, tAe 



V * ^ ^ f 

tisT «ia£b «»<( 4Af ^ '^tmM 

^^nm of cur MfJ* . v 

^^The &06 of XSag^d k 0# bootitil^^ mpi Hofmse Wdpbl«» 
-^QmXl do wi )>oUev# tibit Tei«|M» bo turn!; 

r— b-jtli Ijiiiglst faM dimiet lM»ve ^antiod ^ ium of cm 
Mo3ror^ a Omtoma^ a'^Bdcsttifio paiHctioid gtudBtix^^ who 
was aisd a *!;nitiGff on gardonixiigy and had stndiod hk aH ^ tho 
Boyd CbudfiOB at Buae, and aftarwards ridtod S^gldid^ ’waa a 
gxeat admim of Bagliah OardaoB^ bat dtafkairod of intaoduciiig 
oar Btyle of gardooing into Genoany) oJki^jf m cf ii» 

^ ii^crior twf for lawn$. Xawns and grarol Bay« a 

writer in the Quarterly Beciew^ are the pride of Engiieh Oar- 
densy** “ The Bmoothnoes and verdure of our lawtiBi” oontinuea 
the «ame writer, “ is the first thing in our gardens that oatohes 
the eye of a foreigner ; the next is the fineness and fiaBOtaciOsB 
of our gravel walks.*' Mr. Charles Mackintosh makes the saiiue 
observation. ‘‘In no other country in the world,” ho sayth 
“ do such things exist.” Mrs. Stowe, whose Uncle Tom has done 
each service to the cause of liberty in America, on her visit to 
England seems to have boon quite as much cnebanied with 
our scenery, as was her countrywoman, Miss Sedgwick. I am 
pleased to find Mrs. Stowe recognize the superiority of English 
landscape-gardening and of our English verdure. She speaks of, 
“ the princely art of landscape-gardening, for which England is 
so fEunous,” and of “ isiatas of verdure and wide rweepe of 
ehorty tkieJe^ and viciJly green as the velvet moss sometimoa 
seen growing on rocks in new England.” “ Grass,'* she observes, 
“ is an art and a science in England — it is an institution. The 
pains that are taken in sowing, tending, cutting, clipping, rolling 
and otherwise nursing and coaxing it, being seconded by the 
often-falling tears of the climate, produce lesults which must be 
seen to be appreciated.” This is literally true: any sight more 
inexpressibly exquisite than that of an English lawn in fine 
order is what I am quite unable to conceive. * 

I recollect that in one of my visits to England, (in 1827) 
I attempted to describe the scenery of India to William Haalitt 


• ‘^That which poculiariy distingmshes tho gardens of Bnglaod,’^ says 

Espljpn, is the beauty of English \ord\uo . ihe grm qf tM Duma (awH, 



I® 


«R JJW 

— Would iihat Im vcm bUU 
in th» liuiittf tbofi'diki; of Ue fHend Lcn^b Hunt, who 

litt le«aiflsd«lied ^ tho tat liS* BapfK>tt of that 

eaino for udM: tliey were botii 90 WtteiSy jrttiiMpttted by the ruling 
powers iti i&>ys gone by, 1 fiottSied the belief that 

fiazlitt 'vNe Inteteeted in eome af de 0 eiit]^c«e of Oriealal 
ecenei^ What xnoved him iiio«^ tree an a^eonnt of the dxy, 
4nety, bormtii^y ipmadeeis plaine of Boxnlelcund in the hot eeaeem 
1 told him hoa OBoe while gsugfj^ for breath in a hot vemndkh 
and leamng over the zsdle I looked down upon the enn^baked 
gzeasd. 

A ttei^eeme V*ertbei^tof mydream.^ 

I Bttddenly behdd with all the distinotnese of reality tbo 
ridh, eool, green, nnriTSblled meads of England* But the vision 
soon melted away, and I was again in exile* I wept like a 
child. It was like a beantifnl mirage of the desert, or one of 
those waking dreams of home which have bomctimoa driven the 
long-voy jing i^eaman to distraction and urged him by an irresia* 
tible impulse to plunge headlong into the ocean. 

When I had once more crossed the wide Atlimtio— -and (not 
hy the necromancy of imagination but by a longer and more 

uniting with the grass of the ad)oming postores, and presenting f/«at perma- 
neni vtrdwe which is the natural oonsequence of our soft and humid dime, 
hut unknown to the cold region of the Korth oi tho ]>archiug tomporature of 
the South* This it is impossible to oiyoy in Portugal where it would bo as 
practicable to cover tho general sur&oe with tho biiow of Lapland os with 
the verduro of England*’* It is much the same in France ** There is every 
where in Tnnod^* says J^oudon^ ** a want <j/ clote <71 een twif, of ever-green 
bushes and of good adhesive gravoL” Some French aduurors of 'Rngi,^h 
gardens do their best to imitate our lawns, and it ib said that they some- 
times partaally succeed with JEnghbh gross seed, nob manure, and constant 
imgatton. In Bengal there is a very beautiful spocaos of grass called 
Doob grass, (JPaatetesb Daet^lo^,) but it only flounshes on wide and exposed 
plains with jfew trees on thenii and on tho sides of pubho roads. Shakespeare 
m a ke s F alet aff say that the camomile the moio it is trodden on the fa st er 
it grows** and this is the cose with the Doob gr«ise. The attempt to 
produce a permanent Doob grass lawn is qmte idlo unices tbo giound 
is extensive and open, and much tiodden by men or sheop A fiiond 
of mine tells me that he covered a large lawn of the ooarsc Ooloo grass 
{Saccha^nm ctfi^ruMia) with mats, which soon killod it, aud on rcmoi mg 
iha mats, the imest Doob gtabs sprang up lu lis place But iht Ooloc 
grass soon again ovor-grow fcho Doob ^ 
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OH FlipWHKS AKJ> 

tedious tmnait) foimd io M I 

exclaimed with the poet^ 

Tliouarte^ec 

Uy oocmti^l laid ti4 joy enoo^ oxxd pride 
For Wm, U> iread ^gram 

Of JSf^tmd mm 9gtM. 

I ftjt my ehUdhood lor 4 tiime tenewed, aatd waa by oo means 
disposed to second the essertibii that 

^^KoUung can tbs hour 

Of eplendour Ip ths ffomh of glory iu tbo flowSs* 

1 have nevet beheld any thing more lovely than scenery 
chamcteristioally Singlisli ; and Qeldsnuth, who was something 
of a traveller, and had gazed on several beantifbl countries, was 
justified in speaking with such affectionate admiration of our stiU 
more beautiful England, 

Whore lawns extend that soom Arcadian pride. 

It is impossible to put into any form of words the faintest 
r)ppresentation of that delightful summer feeling which is excited 
in fine weather by the bight of the mossy turf of our country. 
It is sweet indeed to go, 

Musing through tho lavgiy vale * 

alluded to by Waarton, or over Milton's level downs," oi to 
climb up Thomson’s 

8tui>endous rocks 
That firom the aun-rodoublmg ralley lift 
Clool to the middle oir iheir lawny tops. 

It gives the Anglo-Indian Exile the lioart-ache to think of 
these ramblings over English scenes. » 

ENGLAND. 

Bengala'f plains are nobly green. 

Her asuro skies of dassbng sheen. 

Her livers vast, her forests grand, 

Her bowers bnUiant,-~but cho land, 

Though dear to oountless eyes it bo, 

And fiur to mmo, hath not for mo 
The charm ineflablo home. 

For stdl 1 yearn to see the foam 
Of wild waves on thy pebbled shore, 

Dear Albion ) to ascend once more 
Thy snow-wlute clifili , to hoai again 
Tho m umiui of thy arohng mam-^ 



liir0 rwvmt-GAixDtin,',,. 

iSoilttofl down oMb romantio da>« 
in tnluUe 

Hlbon and )me*y WUeh- 
To tooethe oojr rntmtinij: rilla-' 

To 90^ iho oloudtf at «ttmmo 1 ^ilde 
P«p](dlng an tha la&deoapo wido^ 

To^lOark the ?at 7 i»g glootn a»| glow 
A« iha •eae<ma oono iiil4#c^^ 

Afiahi the groen meads ^ hfiM4 *' 

TWoh strewn with sflvety g«ma attd gold, 
Where Wno, bright-spOtM, largo, and sleoh, 
BroTSse idlcmily, with a^j^eot meelt. 

Or tnotionleas, iu shallow stream 
Stand mirror'd, till their twin shapes seenv 
Feet linhod to feet, Ibrbid to Sever, 

By some strange magic fisad fiat ever. 

And oh I onoo more I fain would see 
(Hero never soen) a poor man/rttf/ 

And valuing more an humble name, 

But ritamloss, than a guilty fhmo» 

How sacred is f ho simiilest cot, 

Whore Freedom dwells ! — ^whero she is not 
How moan tho palace ! Wliore's the spot 
Sho lovoth more than thy small islo, 

Queen of tho soa ' Wboro hath her smile 
8o stirred man’s inmost natuiof? Wbero 
Aro courage firm, and virtue fair, 


* I allude hero chiefly to the ryots of wealthy Zemindars and to other 
poor Hindu people in the service of tlmir own countiymon. All tho stibjooU 
of the British Crown, even in India, aro jwUiicaflff free, but individuany 
tho poorer Hindus, (ospecially thoso who reside at a distance from largo 
towns,) are unoonscioNos of their rights, and even the wealthier olasses have 
rarely indeed that proud and noble feeling of personal indepondenoe which 
charaeterbes people of all olasseb and conditions in England. Tho freling with 
which ovon a Hindu of wealth and rank approaches a man in power is 
very diftisrent indeed from that of the }MX)rest Englishman under mTTiilft.r 
ciroumstanoes. I^t national education will soon communicate to the na- 
tives of India a larger measure of true self-respect. It will not be long; 1 
hope, before the Hindus will understand our fiivorito maxim of EagBA bw, 
that ** Every man's house is his castle, "---a maxim so finely amplified 
by Lord Chatham; ** The poorest «w«- «wry ta kit coilage lid defiance to 
aU ihefincee tfthe CtiJim* It nuty roof may shah-^Uic tnud may 

blow through it^4he $t&m may c^iter^tut the ling of England cannot enUr ' 
hie force dares not croee (he ihreehold ef (he ’i'uined tenement^' 
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ON mwinw AND 1 U>WT*Il*GAR»»N»- 


And wirnHy #0 olu n ftmnd 
As itk htitw on liitiifU^l) p oirnd^ 
Whew e'en tl^e eerf who blavce for hire 
May “kvadh with a hio I 

How |ffond a eight to jBja^heh oyee 


E it f- 

A iPPie^^pp||^Aw^*^wiNB» wijr 

tlie hidtewe^ 

I M low lofWV 

Bnt Hag^diwe^^ fbr ahe coirifliandi>» 

Asuf idm hore a parent'e part> 
l%e deareet n»wemonte of xny heart , 

And here I may not breathe her name, 

Without a thnll through an my ftamo. 

Nifver ahag tba heart bo cold 
To thee, my country! till the mould 
(Or iktnt or t^i<) be o’er it spread, 

And form its daih and silent bed. 

I ntvtr think of bins below 

But thy sweet hUls thoir green heads show, 

Of love and beauty never dream, 

Bui English fimes round me gleam t 

B. I B, 

I have often obaerved that children never wear a more 
charming ospeet than when playing in fields and gardens. In 
another volume T have recorded some of my impiossions res- 
pecting the prominent interest excited by these little flowers of 
hninanity in an English landscape. 

nir RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

When I re-\ ibitcd my dear native country, after an absence of 
many weary years, and a long dull voyage, my heart was filled with 
unutterable delight and admiration. The land seemed a perfect 
paradise. It was m the spring of the year. The blue vault of 
heaven — the clear atmosphere — the balmy vernal breese — the quiet 
and picturc8fj[ue cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or standing 



OM niDWloUl ii9<D VliOWBB-OASOBirS. 
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kneo deep m a oiTSta} lake— -the hiUs BprinUed witli snow-white 
sheep and '-omelimes partially shadowed by a wandenng cloud—- 
the meadow glowing with golden butter-cups and he-dxopped with 
daisies— thi trim hedges Of ojisp and spaikhng holly— the soond 
of neu but a»e«oa rivtUotS) Sid the songs of &hage-hidden birds— 
the white oOttsges almeal boriOd amidst trSeSilike happy huiuw 
mts— the^ii||fHtSSp^ ttjwis-** 

gam^ttte tJj6 iw« 
th»oif|ii)g o» gj^en alopee, ot glossy garden 

fsQn-ht0>9^ girls* resting idly on thoir 

ledHp liDxrws at siPaU op^ oaaements, tbeir fisccs m sweet keep* 
the trelliKod flowers ->aU formed a eombination of cn- 
ehahtments that would mock the hapjaest imitative effbrls of 
human art* But luough the bare enumeration of the details of 
this Englisb picture^ will, perhaps, awaken many dear recollections 
m the reader’s mind, I have omitted by far the most interesting 
feature ol the wboie ecenr— ros^ loUenng about €10 

cottage g< or *umhlmg gady on the wairm gnm * f 

Two scraps of verse of a similar tendency shaJi follow this 
prose description '■*— 

AN fiNOnXSn LANDSCAPE. 

I stood u|K>]i an English bill, 

And saw the &u meandonng rill, 

A vein of liquid Bilvor, run 
Bp&iklmg in the hummer aim , 

Whilo idown that green hill's sido, 

And along the valley wido, 

* Lvtcrary Jtecreaiion^^ 

t I have m bomo moods preforrod tho paintings of oui own Gunsboiough 
oven to those of Claude — and for tins single reason, that the former gives a 
peculiar and moio touching mteiest to his landscapes by tho mtioduotion 
of^flweot groups of children. These lovely little figures are moreover so 
thoroughly English, and have such an out of doors oir, and seom so much a 
part of external nature, that an Englishman who is a lo\or ot rural scenery 
and a patiiot^ can hardly & 1 I to be enchanted with tho stylo of his celebrated 
countryman — Zttwary lUoreotumi 

Eututa —On tho opposite page (16) Srd verso paragraph, inseit a before 
tho woid pairenfb read it thus 

As if she bore a parent’s part 

Stnke out the fiiU stop at the ond of the last hno but throe on page 17 





oloods touched with 

Or liica little 

Bprinkidd o'er e sen, 

Seemed to fioAit at lil;kerty. 

Beattered alt around were seen. 

White cote cm the meadows green. 

Open to the sky and brease, 

Ch* piteping through the aheltenng troos. 
On a light gate, loostiy hung, 
liaughing children gaily sWung ; 

Oft their glad shoutSi, shrill and oleai. 
Came upon the (rtartlod ear, 
blended with the tremuions bloaU 
Of truant lambe, or voices 
or blrdfi^ thattedm tn by »ur|>dso. 


yy^ Mw » V M|s ■vfx.w w ; 

4, «he|iih«HHi 

|hiid>hanof eotaniimd; 

And anon his roonded cheek 

IH s e se ej nor pain, nor sorrowing, 
Touched that smoll Arcadian king 
fils sinless subjects wandered firee-*- 
Oontokm without anarchy, 
fi[ap|der he upon his throne. 

The breesy hill — though all alone*^ 
Than the grandest tnonarohs proud 
'Who mistrust the knoeling crowd. 

On A geu^ rnang ground. 

The lovely valloy's farthest hoimd. 
Bordered by an ancient wood. 

The cots m thicker dusters stood ; 
And a church uprose between. 
Hallowing the peaceful scene. 
Distance o'er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim oorulean hue, 

WhUo the son-ht gilded ^pire 
Gleamed as with ooleeUal Are ( 

I have crosBod the ocean wave. 
Haply for a foreign grave ; 

Haply never more to look 
On A. Ttirftifih hil) nr brook ? 
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Hftply nffm mn to h^r 
Sounds mU> my Uidldhood dear ; 

Bitter tihoQ^bts beyond controul 
Throw n sht^e more dark than nighty 
Soon t^n the Postal sight 
Fhwheelhrfch a ploamt ray 
BrightoTi holior than the day; 

And unio that happy mood 
AB wems beautifiii and good, 

n. h* B. 

LINES TO A LADY, 

WtrO PBBiEKTEK WB AUXttOE W^TH 60 BCB IMfOhlSH 
Axn> BliOWBBS. 



^ * 

thy gtaolona gjjpfc, dear lady, well woalls 
Sweet scones of homa,^the white cot^s trelUaed walle- 
ye trim rc4 garden path-*4he mstio aeat*^ 
the jaiimine^}otor6d arbour, fit retreat 
For hearts that lore repoee. Baoh spot displays 
$ome kmg-remembored ohamr In sweet amase 
I fsel as one who from a woary dream 
Of exile wakus and sees the mormng beam 
Illume the glorious clouds of every hue 
that fioat o*or scenes his happy childhood knew. 

fiow small a spark may kindle fimcy*8 fiamo 
And light up all the past I the very same 
0i&d soande and sights that ohmttod my besui of old 
Arrest me now— I hear thorn and behold. 

Ab I yonder is the happy circle seated 
Within the fevortto bower 1 I am greeted 
With joyous ehoute , my rosy boys have heard 
A father^a voice— them UtUe hearts arc stirred 
With eager hope of some new toy or tioat 
And on they rush with nevor-resting feet * 

• * • ♦ ♦ 

Gone is the sweet illusion— like a scene 
Formed by the western vapois, when between^ 

The dusky earth and day’s departing light 
the curtain fells of India’s sudden night. 


n. i, A 





•SSt «»t»tt 44 cr(Hi wtii tittle <t»»f of gold and 
the Bboit-gnown, BfiJooth, and doso-'wo'on, but inOtt 
s™ wMuO fmih tward— 80 sootbing to tho dazded 
; V, bo wolooaie to ttie ★ofiried limlw-HSo tagg^Bth’i' of innocont 
^4 thoTigiite,<— BP refrofiliing to the freed visitor, long 

pout up in tiio smoky <dt7'<~i8 siirely no wbeio i<> bo soon in 
“'cb eoequisite perfection m on the broad meadon s and softly- 
swolling hillB of England. And perhaps in no country in the 
world could jHo>»io holidayHtnakers or playful thildren with 
more perfect security of life and health stroll about or rest upon 
Earth’s richly enamelled floor from sunrise to sunset on a 
Bummer’s day. No Englishman would dare to stK'teh himself 
at full length and address himself to sleep upon an Oriimtal 
meadow unless he were perfectly indilTerent to lift! itself and 
could see nothing terrible in the hostility of the deadliest 
reptiles. When wading through the long grass and thick jungles 
of Bengal, he is made to acknowledge the full force of the true 
and beautiful expression— •“/« tZ/e ninkt of life m are in dcaZh." 
The British Indian exile on his return home is di lighted witli 
the « sweet security” of his native fields. Be may thou feel 
with Wordsworth how 

Dear is the forest Owning o’er his lioad, 

And dear t/te velvet greeneivard to his troad. 

Or he may exclaim in the words of poor Keats— now slum- 
bering under a foreign turf— 

Happy i» England I I oonld be content 
To see no othor rerdure than her own. 

It is a pleasing proof of the fine moral influence of natural 
scenery that the most ceremonious strangers can hardly bo long 
seated together in the open m on Uio “ velvet greensward" 
without casting off for a while the cold formalities of artificial life, 



nXhiJt ^ pin* 0 to m lotgei ibaJi iho«« h my necessity 
for treai»on t’ 

Le igh Hunt, who alwAya lo<dc« 00 imttiro with the eye of & 
true puiutcr ' ud the imgiimtioii cl a trtie^pciet^ hfifi tepmented 
with dellghKul foroe %nA rividnew 4K>ine of ihoeo aoeidontd 
of light and ^had 6 that diremfy m Bnglieh meadow. 

EAIK AKD aiTKSmi^E IN MAY. 

CfMQ any t ’ling he more lovely, than the meadows between the 
rainh of Ms} , when the sun smites them on the sudden like a 
painter, and they laugh up at him, as if he had lighted a loving 
check ! 

I Hi)cak of a season when the returning threats of cold and the 
resisting wai mth of summer time, make robust maith in the air; 
when the winds imitate on a sudden the vehemence of winter; 
atMl silver-^ Idle douda are abrupt in their coming down and 
shachiw'^ on ihe grass chase one another, panting, over the fields, 
111 I I <1 bjnnt;^. With undulating nocks they pant for- 
vwi v;r the leopard. 

win after the light, gliding over the country like 
t ’ 'i a god ; and now the meadpws are lit up hero and 

ii« ‘ inshine, as if the soul of Titian were standing in 
hi ( ft »d playing hia fancies on them. Green are the trees in 
felnu) )»ut the trees in the sun how twenty-fold green tl^ey arc— 
rub and luiu gated with gold I’’ 

0 /»j‘ tl<*inany <‘\quisito out-of-doors enjoyments for the 
oh ^ mI nului*o, is the tight of an English harvest. How 
eh u 1' to behold the siddes flashing in tho sun, as the 
M \i\i well sinewed airm, and with a sweeping movement, 

n V ji tl)o close-arrayed ranks of Uie harvest field ! Wliat 
t)\ I ivfpturo of the strife” and all the “pomp, pride and 
circuujsuncc of glorious war,” that bring death to some and 
agony and grief to others, compared with the green and golden 
trophiiW cl the Imnesfc Husbandman whose bloodless blade mahes 



22 ON FtOWE^ AND Pll^OWDR-OARDENS. 

In all ages, in all couniriee, in all creeds, a garden is repre- 
sented as tlie scene not only of earthly but of celestial enjoy- 
ment. The ancients? had their Elysian Fields and the garden of 
the Hesperides, the -Christian has his Gfarden of Eden, the 
Mahommedan his Paradise ,of groves and flowers and crystal 
fountains and black eyed Houries. 

Gk)d Almighty,” says Lord Bacon, “ first planted a garden ; 
and indeed it is the purest of all pleasures : it is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man.” Bacon, though a utilitarian 
philosopher, was such a lover of flowers that he was never 
satisfied unless he saw them in almost every room of his house, 
and when he came to discourse of them in his Essays, his 
thoughts involuntarily moved harmonious numbers. How na- 
turally the following prose sentence in Bacon s Essay on Glardens 
almost resolves itself into verse. 

‘‘For the heath which was the first part of our plot, i^wish it 
to be framed as much as may be to a natural wildness. Trees 
I would have none in it, but some thickets made only of sweet 
briar and honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst ; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries and primroses ; for these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade.” 

For tho heath which was the third part of our plot — 

1 wish it to bo framed 
As much as may bo to a natural wildnoss. 

Trees I’d have none in’t, but some thickets made 
Only of sweet-briar and houey-sucklo, 

And some Wild vine amongst ; and tho ground set 
With violets, strawbonnes, and primrdsos ; 

For those are sweet and prosper in tho shade.” 

It has been observed that the love of gardens is the only 
passion which increases with age. It is generally the most 
indulged in the two extremes of life. In middle age men are 
often too much involved in tho affairs of the busy world fully to 
appreciate the tranquil pleasures in the gift of Flora. Flowers 
are the toys of the young and a source of the sweetest and 
eerenest enjoyments ibr the old. But there is no season of life 
for which they are unfitted and of which they cannot increase 
the charm. 

‘‘ Give me,” says the poet Rogers, “ a garden well kept, 
however small, two or tlireo spreading trees and a mind at ease, 
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and I defy the world/* The poet adds that he would not 
have his garden, too much extended. He seems tO' think it 
possible to have too mOch of a good thing. “Three acres of 
flowers and a regiment of gardeners/’ ho says, bring no more 
pleasure than a sufficiency.*' “ A hundred thousand roses/* he 
adds, “ which we look at en do not identify themselves 

in the same manner as even a very small border; and hence, 
if tho cottager’s mind is properly attuned, the little cottage- 
garden may give him more real delight than belongs to the 
dwner of a th. usand acres.** In a smaller garden “ we become 
acquainted, as it were,’* says the same poet, “and even form 
friendships with individual flowers.** It is delightful to observe 
how nature thus adjusts the inequalities of fortune and puls the 
poor man, in point of innocent happiness, on a level with the 
ilchv ♦The man of theISfost moderate means may cultivate many 
elegant tr^tes, end may have flowers in his little garden that 
the greatest sovereign in the world might enthusiastically ad- 
mire. Flowers are never vulgar. A rose from a peaKaut*H patch 
of groc d is as fresh and elegant and fragrant as if it had been 
nurtured in a Koyal parterre, and it would not bo out of place in 
tho richest porcelain vase of the most aristocratical drawing-room 
in Europe. The poor man’s flower is a present for a princess, and 
of all gifts it is the one least liable to be rejected even by the 
haughty. It might be worn on the fair brow or bosom of 
Queen Victoria with a nobler grace than the costliest or most 
elaborate production of the goldsmith or the milliner. 

The majority of mankind, in the most active spheres of 
life, have moments in which they sigh for ruml retirement, and 
seldom dream of such a retreat without making a gjxrdcn tlj(‘ 
leading charm of it. Sir Henry Wotton says that Lord Bacoi/s 
garden was one of tho best that he had seen cither at home or 
abroad. Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest 
Trees,** dwells with fond admiration, and a plolsing egotism, 
on the charms of his own beautiful and highly cultivated 
estate at Wooton in the county of Surrey. He tells us that 
the bouse is large and ancient and is “ sweetly environed 
with delicious streams and venerable woods.** “ I will say 
nothing/* he continues, “ of the air, because the pre-eminence 
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18 univcfTBally given to ^ Surrey, iho soil being dry and 
sandy; but I should q>eak much of the gardens, fountains 
and groves that adorn it, were they not generally known 
to bo amongst the most natural, and (till this later and 
universal luxury of the whole nation, since abounding in such 
expenses) the most magnificent that England afiTorded, and 
which indeed gave one of the first examples to that elegancy, 
since so much in vogue and followed, for the managing of their 
waters and other elegancies of that nature,” Before he came 
into the possession of his paternal estate he resided at 
Courts near Deptford, an estate which he possessed by purchase, 
and where he had a superb holly hedge^four hundred feet long, 
nine feet high and five feet broad. Of this hedge, ho was 
particularly , proud, and he exultantly asks, ‘‘ Is there under 
heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of the kind?” When 
the Czar of Muscovy visited England in 1698 to instruct 
himself in the art of ship-building, he had the use of Evelyn's 
house and garden, at Bays Courts and while there did so much 
damage to the latter that the owner loudly and bitterly 
complained. At last the Government gave Evelyn £150 as an 
indemnification. Czar Peter’s favorite amusement was to ride 
in a wheel barrow through what its owner had once called the 
“ impregnable hedge of holly.” Evelyn was passionately fond 
of gardening. The life and felicity of an excellent gardener,” 
he observes, is preferable to all other diversions.” His faith 
in the art of Landscape-gardening was unwavering. It could 
remom mountains. Here is an extract from his Diary. 


“ Gave his brother some directions about his garden” (at Wooton 
Surrey), “ which ho was desirous to put into some form, for which 
he was to remove a mountain overgrown with large trees and 
thickets and a moat within ten yards of the house.” 

Ho sooner said than done. His brother dug down the moun- 
tain and flinging it into a rapid stream (which carried away 
the sand) filled up the moat and levelled that noble area where 
now the garden and fountain is.’' 

Though Evelyn dearly loved a garden, his chief delight was 
not in flowers but in forest trees, and ho was more anxious to 
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improve the growth of plants indigenoos to the soil than to 
introduce exotics** 

Sir William Temple wae so attached to his garden, that he 
Wt directions in his will that his heart should he buried there. 
It was enclosed in a silver box and placed under a sun-dial. 

Dr. Thomson Keid, the eminent Scottish metaphysician, used 
to be found working in his garden in his eighty-seventh year. 

The name of Chatham is in the long list of eminent men who 
have enjoyed a garden. Wo are told that he loved the country: 
took peculiar pleasure in gardening ; and had an extremely happy 
taste in laying out grounds.'* What a delightful thing it must have 
been for that groat statesman, thus to relieve his mind from the 
weight of public care in the midst of quiet bowers planted and 
trained by his own hand ! 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy^ notices the attractions 
of a garden as amongst the finest remedies for depression of the 
mind. I must give the following extracts from his quaint but 
interest* ig pages. 

'' To seo the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains, 

And take the gentle air amongst the mountains. 

“ To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and arbours, 
artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, lawns, rivu- 
lets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, (like that Antiochian 
Daphne,) brooks, pools, fishponds, between wood and water, in a 
fair meadow, by a river side, vibi varicn avium caniatimicfi^ flortmi 
colores, pratorum frutices, &c. to disport in some pleasant plain, , 

* Had Evelyn only composed the great work of his ‘ Sylva, or a Discourso 
of Forest Trees, ^ Ac. his name would have excited the gratitude of posterity. 
The voice of tho patriot exults in his dedication to Charles 11c prefixed to 
one of the later editions : — ‘ I need not acquaint your Majesty, how many 
millions of timber-trees, besidos infinite others, have been propagated and 
planted throughout your vast dominions, at the instigation and by tho sole 
direction of this work, because your Majesty has been pleased to own it 

publicly for my oncouragoment.* And surely while Britain retains her awful 
situation among tho nations of Europe, tho * Sylva’ of Evelyn will onduro 
with her triumphant oaks. It was a retired philosopher who aroused the genius 
of the nation, and who casting a prophetic eye towards the age in which we 
Hvo, has contributed to secure our sovereignty of tho seas. The present 
navy of Great Britain has been constructed with the oaks whioh tho gq^ius 
of Evelyn planted,— Curiositm of Literature, 
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or park, run up a steep hill sometimes, or sit in a ^hady scat, must 
needs be a delectable recreation. Hortus prim pis ct dvmus a d 
ddedationem facta^ cum si/lvd, monte etpiscinA^ vi '<jo la moatagna : 
the prince’s garden at Ferrara, Sohottus highly mt! nifies, >\ith tho 
groves, mountains, ponds, for a delectable prospec ; ho was much 
affected with it; a Persian paradise, or pleasant p. tk, couhl not bo 
more delectable in his sight. St. Tjcrnard, in the d. r^cription of his 
monastery, is almost ravished iMlh the pleasurcf of it. “A sick 
man (saith he) sits upon a green bank, and \vl 'ii the dog-stai' 
parcheth the plains, and dries up rivers, he lies in t shady liower,’' 
Frotyie suh arhorea ferveniia ie^nperat astra^ ^*aii 1 feeds his eyes 
with variety of objects, herbs, trees, to comfort lis misery; he 
receives many delightsome smells, nnd fills bis ears u ith that sweet 
and various harmony of biiHls: good Hod^ (saith he), 'lehat a com- 
pany of pleasures hast thou made jut ma ji r 

* ****** 

“The country hath his recreations, the city his several gymnics 
and exercises, May games, feasts, w^akc.s, and meny meetings to 
solace themselves ; the very being in the country ; that life itself 
is a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such pleasures, as 
those old patriarchs did, Dioclesian, the emperor, was so much 
affected with it, that he gave over his sceptre, and turned gard^mer. 
Constantine wrote twenty books of husbandry; Lysander, when 
ambassadors came to see him, bragged of nothing more than of his 
orchard, hi mrU ordines mei What shall I say of Cinoinnatus, 
Cato, Tally, and many such ? how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several kinds 
of pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c,” 

The Piomans of all ranks made use of flowers as ornaments 
and emblems, but they were not generally so fond of directing or 
assisting tho gardener, or taking the tpado or hoc into their own 
hands, as are the British peasantry, gentry and nobility of the 
present day. They were not amateur Florists. They prized highly 
their fruit trees ami pasturer and cool grottoes and umbrageous 
groves ; but they expended comparatively little time, skill or 
taste upon the flower-garden. Even their love of nature, though 
thoroughly genuine as far os it went, did not imply that minute 
and exact knowledge of her charms which characterizes some of 
our best British poets. They bad no Thompson or Cowper. Their 
cofttry seats were richer in architectural than floral beauty. 
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Tally’s Tusc-vn Villa^ so fondly and minutely described by the 
proprietor liii iself, would appear to little advantage in the eyes 
of a true vvoi hipper of Flora, if compared with Pope’s retreat 
at Twickenliji m. TLo ancients had a taste for the ruraly not for 
the ffardmes^jm, nor perhaps even for the picturesque. The 
English Iiavt a taste for all three. Hence they have good 
landscapo-gai deners and first-rate landscape-painters. The old 
Romans had neither. But though some of our Spitalfields 
weavers havt' shown a deeper love, and perhaps even a finer 
taste, for flov ers, than were exhibited by the citizens of Rome, 
abundant CMdenoe is furnished to us by the poets in all ages 
and in all countries that nature, in some form or another has 
ever charmed the eye and the heart of man. The following 
version of a famous passage in Virgil, especially tho lines in 
Italics, may give^the English reader some idea of a Roman’s 
dream of 

RURAL HAPPINESS. 

Ah! happy Swains! if they their bliss but knew, 

Whomj fiu* h»om boisterous war, Earth's bosom true 
. With easy food supplies. If they behold 
Ko lofty dome its gorgeous gates unfold 
And pour at morn from all its chambers wide 
Of flattering visitants the mighty tide ; 

Nor gase on beauteous columns richly wrought, 

Or tissued robes, or busts from Corinth brought ; 

Nor their white wool with Tyrian poison soil, 

Nor taint with Caasia’sjbark their^ native oil ; 

Fet peace is theirs ; a life trm hliss Umt yields ; 

And various wealth; leisure mid ample fields, 

"Grottoes, and living lakes, and rallies green, 

And lowing herds ; and *neath a sylvan screen 
Delicious slumbers. There tlj lawn and cave 
With beasts of chase abound. The young ne’er cravo 
A prouder lot ; their patient toil is cheered ; 

Their Gods are worshipped and their sons revered ; 

And there when Justice passed from earth away 
She left the latest traces of her sway. 

D. L. R. 

Lord Bacon wae perhaps the first Englishman who endeavored 
to reform tho old system of English gardening, and to show 
that it was contrary to good taste and an insult to nature. “ As 
for making knots or figures,” he says, with divers colored 
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eart^ tbat may Ue n^ 'Stt -irhadtrire of die hoose on 
fbat side on which the garden elands, they be but toys : you 
may see as good sights many times in tarts*’' Bacon hero 
alludes, I suppose, to the old Dutch fashion of dividing flower- 
beds into many compartments, and instead of filling them with 
flowers, covering one with red brick dust, another witli 
charcoal, a third with yellow sand, a fourth with chalk, a fifth 
with broken China, and others with green glass, or with spars 
and ores. But Milton, in his exquisite description of the 
garden of Eden, does not allude to the same absurd fashion 
when be epeake of curious knots” 

Which not nice art, 

In beds and curiotu Inots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 

By these curious knots the poet seems to allude, not to 
figures of divers colored earth," but to the artificial and compli- 
cated arrangements and divisions of flowers and flower-beds. 

Though Bacon wont not quite so freely to nature as our latest 
landscape-gardeners have done, ho made the jfirst step in the 
right direction and deserves therefore the compliment which 
Mason has paid him in his poem of The English Garden, 

On thy realm 

Philosophy ! his sovereign lustre spread ; 

Yet did ho deign to light with casual glance 
The wilds of Tasto, Yos, sagest Verulam, 

Twas thine to banish from the royal groves 
Bach childish vanity of enspod knot* 


* Cntped irjiote are figures curled or twisted, or having waving lines 
Intersoctmg each other. They are somotunos planted in box. Children, even 
m these days, indulge their fancy in sowing mustard and cicss, kc. in 
‘cunous knots,’ or m fa\ onto names and sentenoofa. I have done it myself, 
know not how oft,” — and alas, how long ago’ But I still romembor 
with what anxiety 1 watered and watched tho ground, and with what 
rapture 1 at last saw the surface gradually rising and broakmg on tho light 
green heads of tho delicate little new-born plants, all exactly in their proper 
lines or stations, like a weU-dnllod Lilhputian battahon. 

Shakespeare makes mention of garden Inots in his Ri^liard Hit Stcond, 
whore he compares an lU govomod stato to a neglected garden. 

Why should we. in the compass of a palo, / 

Eo^ law, and form, and due proportion, ‘ 
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And Bcolptured f6Uage$ to the hum restore 
Its amplo spaooj and bid it foast tho sight 
With verdoro pure, unbrohon, unabridged ; 

For verdure soothes the eye, as rosoate swoots 
The smoll, or music’s melting strains the ear. 

Yes — verdure soothes the eye — and the mind too. Bacon 
himself observes, riiat nothing is more pleasant to the eye 
than green grass k *pt finely shorn/’ Mason slightly qualifies his 
commendation of ^‘thc sage” by admitting that he ha^l not 
quite 'completed bis emancipation from the bad taste of his 
day. 

Witness bis high arched hedge 
In pill red ^ .ate by carpentry upborn, 

With coloiod mirrors deoked and prisoned birds. 

But, when oui step has paced tho proud parterre, 

And reach od tho heath, then Mature glads our cyo 
*Si)ortiug in all her lovely carelessness, 

T’ler mailo*. 'u varied tufls the velvet rose. 

There flaunts tho gadding woodbine, swells tho ground 

In gentle hillocks, and aroimd its sides 

Through blossomed shades tho secret pathway steals. 

Hie Engluh Garden, 


In one of tho notes to The English Garden it is stated that 
‘‘ Bacon was tho prophet, Milton the herald of modem Gar- 
dening; and Addison, Pope, and Kent the champions of true 
taste.” K( nt was by profession both a Painter and a Landscape- 
Gardener, Addison who had a j^retty little retreat at Bilton, 
near Bugby, evinecs in most of his occasional allusions to gardens 
a correct judgment. He complains that even in his time our 
British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, loved to deviate 
from it as much as possible. The system of verdant sculpture 
had not gone out of fashion. Our trees still rose iu cones, 


Showing, as in a model, our firm estate { 

When our sea- walled garden, tho whole land, 

Is ftill of woods ; her finest flowers choked up, 
fier fruit-trees all unprunod, her hedges ruined, 

Her knoU disordered, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars. 

There Is an allusion to garden hnoU in llolinsked's Chronicle, In Ifil2 the 
Earl of I^orthumborland had but one gardener who attended hourlv 
in the garden for sotting of orbis and chipinag vj InoitU and bwcoping tlu 
said garden clean.” 
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globes, and pyramids. The work of the scissors was on evory 
plant and bush. It was Pope, however, who did most to bring 
the topiary stylo into contempt and to encourage a more 
natarsd taato^ by bia humdrous jfBper In the Giiardian^ &nd bis 
pQetical Epistle to the Earl of Burlington. Qray^ the poet, 
observes in one of his letters, that ‘‘ our skill in gardening, 
or rather laying out grounds, is the only taste we can call our 
own ; the only proof of original talent in matters of pleasure. 
This is no small honor to us he continues, since neither 
France nor Italy, has ever had the least notion of it.” “ What- 
ever may have been reported, whether truly or feilsely” (says a 
contributor to The World) “ of the Chinese gardens, it is certain 
that we are the first of the Europeans who have founded this 
taste ; and wo have been so fortunate in the genius of those who 
have had the direction of some of the finest spots of ground, that 
we may now boast a success equal to that profusion of expense 
which has been destined to promote the rapid progress of 
this happy enthusiasm. Our gardens are alreatly the astonish- 
ment of foreigners, and, in proportion as they accustom 
themselves to consider and understand them will become their 
admiration.” The periodical from which this is taken was 
published exactly a century ago, and the writer's prophecy has 
been long verified. Foreigners send to us for gardeners to 
help them to lay out their grounds in the English fashion. 
And we are told by the writer of an interesting article on 
gardens, in the Qmrterly Review y that “ the lawns at Paris, 
to say nothing of Naples, are regularly irrigated to keep up 
even the semblance of English verdure ; and at the gardens of 
Versailles, and Caserta, near Naples, the walks have been 
supplied from the Kensington gravel-pits.” It is not proba- 
bly known,” adds the same writer, that among our exportations 
every year is a large quantity of evergreens fox the markets 
of France and Germany, and that there arc some nurserymen 
almost wholly engaged in this branch of trade.” 

Pomfret, a poet of small powers, if a poet at all, has yet 
contrived to produce a popular composition in verse — The 
Choice — ^because ho has touched with great good fortune on some 
of the sweetest domestic hopes and enjoyments of his countrymen. 
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If H^ven the gratefhl liberty would give 
That 1 might choose my Jnethod how to live; 

And all those hours proplfcbus Fato should lend 
In blissfhl ease and satisSaotion spend; 

Near some £air town I'd have a private seat 
Built uniform not little ; nor too great : 

Better if on a risiug ground it stood. 

On this sido fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

TAe Chciee. 

Pomfret perhaps illustrates the general taste when he places 
his garden ntar some fair iotcfi'* Our present laureate, 
though a truly inspired poet, and a genuine lover of Nature even 
in her remotr'st retreats, has the garden of his preference, ‘‘ not 
quite beyond the busy world.** 

Not wiiolly in the busy world, nor quito 
Beyond it, blooms tho garden that I love, 

Nuws fr. ui tho humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of raairiago bolls ; 

And sitting muffled in dark leaves you hoar 
Tho windy clanging of the minster clock ; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass. 

Even ‘‘sounds inhannonious in themselves and harsh” are 
often pleasing when mellowed by the space of air through which 

they pass, ^ 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the sound. 

Shelley, in one of his sweetest poems, speaking of a scene in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, beautifully says : — 

Like many a voice of one delight, 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 

The city's voice iUe{f is soft, like solitude’s. 

No doubt the feeling that we are near the crowd but not 
in it, may deepen the sense of our own happy rural seclusion 
and doubly endear that pensive leisure in which wo can 
“ think down hours to moments,” and in 

This our life, exempt public haimt, 

Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Shakspeare. 

Besides, to speak truly, few men, however studious or 
philosophical, desire a total isolation from the world. It is 
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pleasant to bo able to take a sort of i^do glance at bumanity^ 
even when we are most in love with nature, and to feel that 
we can join our fellow creatures again when the social feeling 
returns upon us, Man was not made to live alone. Cowper, 
though he dearly loved retirement and a garden, did not desire 
to have the pleasure entirely to himself. Grant me,” he says, 

a friend in my retreat.” 

To whom to whisper solitude is sweet. 

Cowper lived and died a bachelor. In the case of a married 
man and a father, garden delights are doubled by the presence 
of the family and friends, if wife and children happen to be 
what they should be, and the friends are genuine and genial. 

All true poets delight in gardens. The truest that ever lived 
spent his latter days at New Place in Stratford-upon-Avon, fle 
had a spacious and beautiful garden. Charles Knight tells us that 
“ the Avon washed its banks; and within its enclosures it had 
its sunny terraces and green lawns, its pleached alleys and 
honeysuckle bowers.” In this garden Shakspeare planted with 
his own hands his celebrated Mulberry tree. It was a noble 
specimen of the black Mulberry introduced into England in 
1548.* In 1605, James I. issued a Eoyal edict recommending 
the cultivation of silkworms and offering packets of mulberry 
seeds to those amongst his subjects who were willing to sow 
them. Shakspeare's tree was planted in 1609. Mr. Loudon 
observes that the black Mulberry has been known from the 
earliest records of antiquity and that it is twice mentioned in the 
Bible : namely, in the second Book of Samuel and in the Psalms. 
When New Place was in the possession of Sir Hough Clopton, 
who wan proud of its interesting association with the history 
of our great poet, not only were Garrick and Macklin most 
hospitably entertained under the Mulberry tree, but all 
strangers on a proper application were admitted to a sight 
of it. But when Sir Hough Clopton was succeeded by the 
Reverend Francis Gastrell, that gentleman, to save himself 

* Ovid, in his story of Pyramus and Thisbo, tolls ns that the black 
Mulbeny was originally white. The two lovers killed themselves under a 
white Mulberry tree and the blodd penetrating to the roots of the tree mixed 
with the sap and gave its color to the firuit. 
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the trouble of showing the tree to visitors, had the gothic 
barbarity” to cut down and root up that interesting — 
indeed sacred memorial — of the Pride of the British Isles. The 
people of Stratford were so enraged at this sacrilege that they 
broke Mr. Gastreirs windows. That prosaic personage at last 
found the place too hot for him, and toot his departure from a 
town whose inhabitants “ doated on his very absence;” but 
before ho went he completed the full sum of his sins against 
good taste and good feeling by pulling to the ground the house 
in which Shakespeare had lived and died. This was done, it 
is said, out of sheer spite to the towns-people, with some of 
whom Mr. Gastrell had had a dispute about the rate at which 
the house was taxed. His change of residence was no great 
relief to him, for the whole British public felt sorely aggrieved, 
and wlierever he went he was peppered Vith all sorts of squibs 
and satirott. Ho slid into verse,” and “ hitched in a rhyme.” 

Sacred to ridicule his wholo life long, 

And the sad burden of a merry song. 

Thomas Sharp, a watchmaker, got possession of the fragments 
of Shakespeare's Mulberry tree, and worked them into all sorts 
of elegant ornaments and toys, and disposed of them at great 
prices. The corporation of Stratford presented Garrick with 
the freedom of the town in a box made of the wood of this 
famous tree, and the compliment seems to have suggested to him 
his public festival or pageant in honor of the poet. This 
Jubilee, which was got up with great zeal, and at great expense 
and trouble, was attended by vast throngs of the admirers of 
Shakespeare from all parts of the kingdom. It was repeated 
on the stage and became so popular as a theatrical exhibition 
that it was represented night after night for more than half a 
season to crowded audiences. 

Upon the subject of gardens, let us hear what has been 
said by the self-styled “ melancholy Cowley.” When in the 
smoky city pent, amidst the busy hum of men, he sighed 
unceasingly for some green retreat. As he paced the crowded 
thorough-fares of London, he thought of the velvet turf and 
the pure air of the country. His imagination carried him into 
secluded groves or to the bank of a murmuring river, or 

n 
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into some trim a-iiJ quiet garden. I nvs ('r, ' lie says, li:'d any 
other desire so strong and so like to coa (Rnusness, as tit <1 oiu^ 
which 1 have had always, that I might be master at l ist of 
a small house and a large garden, with A^ery moderate eon- 
reniences joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder 
of my life only to the culture of them and the study of 
nature/' The late Miss Mitford, whose writings breathe ho 
freshly of the nature that she loved so dearly, realized for 
herself a similar desire. It is said that she had the cottage of 
a peasant with the garden of a Duchess. Cowley is not con- 
tented with expressing in plain prose his appreciation of garden 
enjoyments. He repeatedly alludes to them in verse. 

Thus, thus (and this deserved great Virgil's praise) 

The old Corycian yeoman passed his days; 

Thus his ivwe life Abdolonymus sj^ent ; 

Th' ambassadors^ which the groat omporor sent 
To odor him a crown, with wonder found 
The reverend gardener, hoeing of his ground; 

Unwillingly and slow and discontent 
From his loved cottage to a throne he went; 

And oft he stopped, on bis triumphant way : 

And oft looked back : and oft was hoard to say 
Not without sighs, Alas ! I thone forsake 
A happier kingdom than I go to take. 

Lih, IV. Plantavum, 

Here is a similar allasion by the same poet to the delights 
which great men amongst the ancients have taken in a rural 
retirement. 

Methinks, I see groat Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade 
Which by his own imperial hands was made. 

I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
To entice him to a throne again. 

If I, my friends,” said he, “ should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

’Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 

Than ’tis that you should carry mo aw'ay : 

And trust mo not, my friends, if every day 

X walk not here with more delight. 

Than ever, after the most happy sight 
In triumph to tho Cai)itol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost a god." 

The Oar den. 
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Cowley loes not omit the important moral which a garden 
furnished'. 

Wboro does the wisdom and tLc power divine 
In a more bright and swcot reflection shine * 

Where do wo finer strokes and colors see 
Of the Creator’s real poetry. 

Than when wo with attention look 
Upon the third day’s volume of the' book ! 

If wo could open and intend our eyo 
d e allf like. Moses, might espy, 

JS'en in a tush, the radiant Deity. 

In Leigh Hunt’s charming book entitled The Toicn., I find 
the follow* no. e of the partiality of poets for houses with 
gardeiK- at ^ ilieil them; — 

J sur’ Mzing that garden-houaes as they were called, 
should have formerly abounded in Holborii, in Bunhill Row, and 
other (at that tune) suburban places. Wc notice tho fact, in 
order to observe how fond the j>oets were of oceup^aig houses of 
this description. Milton '^'cms to hare made a point of having one» 
The OLiy London residence of rijapinan which is known, was 
in Old Street Road; doubtless at that tin\e a rural suburb. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's house, on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
(for they livc<l as well as,wi*ote together,) most probably had a 
garden ; and Drydcui’s huuse in (Gerard Street looked into the 
garden of the mansion built by the Earls of Leicester. A tree, 
or even a flower, put in a window in the streets of a great city, 
(and the London citi;icns, to their credit, arc fond of flowers,) 
affects the eye something in the sanjc way as the hand-organs, 
which bring unexpected music to the ear. They refresh the 
common-places of life, shed a liarmony through the busy discord, 
and appeal to those first sources of ciriotion, which are associated 
with the remembrance of all that is young and innocent.” 

Milton must have been a j>assionatc lover of flowers and 
flfiwor-gaixicns or he could never have exhibited the extjuisito 
ta.ste and genial feeling whieh charaeUwize all the' floral allusions 
and descriptions with which so much ol hi.s ])ootiy is embel- 
lished. He lived for some time in a house in Westminster 
over-looking the Park. The same house was tenante<l by Jeremy 
Bentham for forty years. It would be dilhcult to meet witli 
any tw’o individuals of more opposite teni}>ei'aments than the 
author of Paradise Lost and the Utilitarian Philosopher. There 
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18 or was a stone in the wall at the end of the garden - nscrihed 
TO THE Prince of Poets. Two hcautiful cotton tre s over* 
arched the inscription, ‘^and to says Hazlit . (who 

Bubsecpiently lived in the sauio house himself,) '■‘how listle the 
refinements of taste or fancy entered neiitham*s syst< m, he 
proposed at one time to cut down these beautiful trees, to 
convert the garden, whore he had breathed an air of truth and 
heaven for near half a century, into a jmltry Chreistomathic 
School, and to make Milton^s house (the cradle of JParadUe 
Lost) a thoroughfare, like a three-stalled stable, for the idle 
rabble of Westminster to pass backwards and forwards to it 
with their cloven hoofs I** 

No poet, ancient or modern, has described a garden on a large 
scale in so noble a style as Milton. He has anticipated the 
finest conceptions of the latest landscape-gardeners, and infinitely 
surpassed all the accounts we have met wdth of the gardens of 
the olden time before us. His Paradise is a 

Spot more delicious than those gardens feigned 
Or of revived Adonis or renowned 
Alcinous, host of old Laertes’ son, 

Or that, not mystic, where the sapient King 
Held dallianoe with his fair Egyptian epomc. * 

The description is too long to quote entire, but I must 
make room for a delightful extract. Familiar as it must be 
to all lovers of poetry, who will object to read it again and 
again? Genuine poetry is like a masterpiece of the painter's 
art : — wo can gaze with admiration for the hundredth time on a 
noble picture. The mind and the eye arc never satiated with 
the truly beautiful. “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 

* Revived Adonis, — for, according to tradition ho died oveiy year and 
revived again. Alcino^is, host of old Laertes' son ; — that is, of Ulyssos, whom 
he entertained on liis return from Troy. Or that, vot mystic — not fabulous 
as the rest, but a real garden which Solomon made for Ids wife, the daughter 
of Pharoah, king of Warbuhton. 

“Divested of harinonious (rreek and bewitching poetry,” observes Horace 
Walpole, “the garden of Aleinous was a small orchard and vineyard with 
some beds of herbs and two fountains that watered them, inclosed within a 
quickset hedge.” Lord Karnes, says, still more boldly, that it was nothing 
but a kitchen garden. Certainly, gardening amongst the ancient Greeks, was 
a very simple business. It is only within the present centniy that it has 
been any where elevated into a fine art. 
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8o o* lio fares, and to tlic border comes 
Of ]' ten, where delicious Parndiso, 

Novv nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 

Ah '- ith a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of steep wilderness, whoso hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied : and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height ol loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and as, the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops. 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung : 

Which to oui' general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round ; 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
0* goodliosi trees, loadeu with fairest fioiit, 

JB ssoms and fruits at' once, of golden hue, 

Appear’d, with gay enamell’d coloui-s mix’d 
On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams, 

Than on fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When Go<l hath shower’d the earth ; so lovely seem’d 
That landscape : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his fq)proach, and to tbo heart inspires 
Vernal delight and joy, 'ibJo to d Ive 
All sadness but despair .• now gen do gales, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native periumo.s and whisper wiicnco they stole 
Those balmy sjioils. As when to them who sail 

* ‘^We are unwilling to diminish or lose the credit of Paradise, or only 
pass it over with [the Hebrew word for] Eden, thoughT the Greek be of a 
later name. In this excepted, wo know not whether the ancient gardens do 
equal those of late times, or those at present in Europe. Of the gardens of 
Hesperidos, wo know nothing singular, but some golden apples. Of Alcin- 
ous his garden, we read nothing beyond figs, apples, olives; if we allow it to 
bo any more tiian a fiction of Homer, unhappily placed in Corfu, whore the 
sterility of the soil makes men bolievo there was no such thing at all. The 
gardens of Adonis were so empty that they afforded proverbial expression, 
and the principal part thereof was empty spaces, *with herbs and flowers in 
pots. I think wo littlo understand the pensile gardens of Semiramis, which 
made one of the wonders of it [Babylon], wherein probably the structure 
exoeoded the plants contained in them. The oxcolloncy thereof was probably 
in the trees, and if the dosconsion of tho roots bo equal to the height of trees, 
it was not [absurd] of Strebseus to think the pillars were hollow that the 
roots might shoot into them.” — Sir Thomas Browne, -^Bohn's Edition of Sir 
ThomcLs Brownest Worlcs^ vol. 2, 2>age 498. 
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Beyond the Capo of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-oast winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Southward through Edon went a rivor largo, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulf’d ; for Grod had thrown 
Thiit mountain as his garden mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thii-st iip-drawn, 

Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden ; thonce united fell 
Down the stoop glade, and mot the nether flood. 

Which from his dark some passage now appears ; 

And now, divided into four main streams. 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here Jioeds no account ; 

But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 

How from that sapphire fount the cnsjiod brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades. 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 

Both whore the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the \mpiercod shade 
Imbrown’d the noontide bowers ; thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odoixjus gums and balm ; 
Others whose fruit, bui*nish’d with golden rind. 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, hero only, and of delicious taste * 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose . 
Another side, umlj^rageous giots aud caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her imrplo grape, and gently creei)s t 

Luxuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a Jake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite tboir streams. 

The birds their quire ai>ply ; airs, vernal airs. 
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Brenthing the smell of hold and grove attune, 

The trembling loaves, wliile universal Pan, 

Knit with tho Graces and the Hours in dance. 

Led on tho eternal Spring. 

Pope in his grounds at Twickenham, and Slicnstone in bis 
garden farm of the Lcaso wes, taught tlieir countrymen to under- 
stand bow much taste and refinement of soul may be connected 
with the laying out of gardens and the cultivation of flowers. 
I am sorry to leant that the famous retreats of these j) 0 Cts are 
not now what they were. Tho lovely nest of the little 
Nightingale of Twickenham has fallen into vulgar hands. And 
when Mr. Louc^ou visited (in 1831 ) the once beautiful grounds of 
Slienstone, be “found them in a slate of indescribable neglect 
and ruin." 

Popt. sal<l that of all his works that of which he was proudest 
was his garden. It was of bat live acres, or perhaps loss, but 
to this he is said to have given a charming variety. He 
enuinen’tes amongst the fricmls who assisted him in the 
in)j)roveinent of his grounds, the gallant Earl of Peterborough 
“ whose lightnings pierced tho Iberian lines." 

Know, all tbo distant din that world cau keep. 

Rolls o’er iry grotto, and but soothes my bleep. 

There my reli eat tbo best companious grace 
Chiefs out of war and stiitesmou out of place. 

There St. John minglos with my friendly bowl 
The feast of reason and the How of soul ' 

And he whoso liglitnings pierced the llu rian lines 
Now forms niy (quincunx .and now ralJk'^ my vines; 

Or tamo.^ the genius of tho sitihbcrn plain 
Almost as quickly as lio compiored Si)ain. 

Frederick Prince of Wales took a lively interest in Pope’s 
tasteful Tusculauum and made him a j)resent of some urns or 
vases either for his “ laurel circus or to terminate his points.” 
His famous grotto, which he is so fond of alluding to, was 
excavated to avoid an inconvenience. His property lying on 
both sides of the public highway, ho contrived his highly orna- 
mented passage under tho road to preserve privacy and to 
connect the two portions of his estate. 

The poet has given us in one of his letters a long and lively 
description of his subterranean embellishments. But his verse 
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will live longer tlian his prose. Ih' lias inniiortalizccl iliis groUo, 
so radiant with spars and ores and shells, iu tin following 
poetical inscription : — 

Thou, who shall stop, where Thariios' it.inslucoDt wave 
Sliiues a broad mirror throuj,di the Blaohnvv cavo ; 

Where lingering drops from minornl root's distd, 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill : 

Unpolished gems no ray on pride bestow, 

•' And latent metals innocently glow ; 

Approach ! Groat Nature studiously behold, 

And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 

Approach— but awful ! Lo, the Egerian grot. 

Where, nobly pensive, St. John sat and thought, 

Where British sighs from dying W'i'NDHAM stole, 

And the bright flame was shot thro’ Mabchmont’s soul ; 

Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor 
Who dare to love their country, and bo ptX)!*. 

Horace Walpole, speaking of the }>oct’s garden, tells ns that 
‘*the passing through the gloom from the grotto to the 
opening day, the retiring and again assemhling shades the 
dusky groves, the larger lawn, and the solemnity at the 
cypresses that led up to bis mothers tomb, were managed with 
exq uisite j ndgmen t " 

Cliveden's proud alcove, 

I’lio bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love, 

alluded to by Pope in his sketch of the character of Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, though laid out hy Kent, was probably 
improved hy the poet’s suggestions. Walpolo seems to think that 
the beautiful grounds at Koii.sham, laid out for Ucncral Dormer, 
■were planned on the model of the garden at Twickcnliain, 
at least the opening and retiring “ shades of Venus’s Vale.” 
And these grounds at Ilousham were pronounced “tho most 
engaging of all Kent’s works.” It is said that the design of 
tho garden at Carlton House, was borrowed ’from that of 
Pope. 

Wordsworth was correct in his observation that “ Landscape 
gardening is a liberal art akin to the arts of poetry and 
painting.” Walpole describes it as “an art that realizes painting 
and improves nature.” “Mahomet,” he adds, “imagined an 
Elysium, but Kent created many.” 
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Popo’.s )>':mRion was not a very spacious ono, but it was large 
ouougli fo» a private gciitlcinaii of inexpensive habits. After 
tht* j>oet’s loath it was })ureliasc<l by Sir William Stanhojm wlio 
enilargc'd 1 )th the house and garden.* A bust of Pope, in white 
iii:Mb](‘, Ik s boeii placed over an arched way with the following 
inscription from the pen of Lord Nugent: 

Tho humble roof, the gavdeu’s scanty line, 

111 suit the genius of tho bard divine ; 

But fancy now displays a fairer scope 
And Stanhope’s phma unfold <ho soul of Pope. 

I have not heard who set up this bust with its impudent 
inscription. I hope it was not Stanhope liimself. J cannot 
help thi’ king that it would have been a truer compliment 
to tlie It mory of Pope if the house and grounds liad been 
kejd up exactly as be hr d left them. Most pco})lo, I suspect, 
would g 'catly have prefeired the poet's own ‘^unfolding of his 
souF' t that fnifohVmg' attempt(‘d for him by a Stanhope and 
commemorated by a Nugent. Po])e exhibited as much taste in 
l.iying out liiH giounds as in conslructing his poems. Sir William, 

* The honso and garden before Popo died were large enough for their 
owner. lie was more thjm satHwd with them. As Pope advanced in years,” 
nuys Jh)se(>o, ‘Miis love of gardening, and his attention to the vai ious occiipa- 
ti<jns to 'which it leads, yeom to have increased also. This predilection wris 
not confined to the ornamental part of this dolightful pursuit, in which ho 
lias given undoubted proofs of his proficiency, but exLciidod to tho usefiil 
as well as the ugvoeaMc, as appears from several jsissages in Ins juiems ; but 
ho has entered more particularly into this siil»|ect iu u letter to Swift (March 
2f), 1 wish you had any motive to .seo this kingdom. T could keep 

yo.i • for J am rich : that is, have more than T want. J can afford room to 
yourself and two servants, I have indood room enough ; nothing hut luj’self 
at homo. The kind and hcaily housewife is dead ! Tho agreeable and in- 
struetivo neighbour is gone! Yet my hou.so is enlarged, and the gardens 
extend and flourish, as knowing nothing of the guests they have lost. I 
ha VO more fruit trees and kitchen garden than you have any thought of ; 
and, 1 have good melons and apples of my own growdh, 1 am as much 
a better gardener, as 1 am a worse poet, than when you saw me; but garden- 
ing is near akin to philosophy, for Tally says, Agrlcultura pro.vivia mjnentiai. 
For God’s sako, why should not you, (that are a step higher than a philoso- 
pher, a divine, yet have too much grace and wit than to be a bishop) even 
give all you have to tho poor of Ireland (for whom you have already done 
every thing else,) so quit tho place, and live and die with me ? And lot talcs 
ajiinux Concordes be our motto and our epitaph.” 


I 
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after Lis attempt to make the garden more wortLy of the 
original designer, might just as modestly have undertaken to 
enlarge and improve the poetry of Pope on the plea that it 
did not sufficiently unfold his soul, A line of Lord Nugent’s 
might in that case have been transferred from the marble 
bust to the printed volume : 

His fancy now displays a fairer scope. 

Or the enlarger and improver might liave taken his motto from 
Shakespeare : 

To my unfolding lend a ^jracious ear. 

This would have been an appropriate motto for the title-page 
of ‘‘ The Poems of Pope : enlarged and miproted: or The Soul 
of the Poet Unfolded*'' 

But in sober truth, Pope, whether as a gardener or as a poet, 
required no enlarger or im 2 )rover of his works. After Sir William 
Stanhope had left Pope’s villa it came into the possession of Lord 
Mendip, who exhibited a proper res 2 )ect for the poet's memory ; 
but when in 1807 it was sold to the Baroness Howe, that lady 
pulled down the house and built another. The place subse- 
quently came into the possession of a Mr. Young. The grounds 
have now no resemblance to what the taste of Pope had once 
made them. Even his mother's monument has been removed ! 
Few things would have more deeply touched the heart of the 
poet than the anticij)ation of this insult to the memory of so 
revered a parent. His filial piety was as remarkable as his poetical 
genius. No passages in his works do him more honor both as a 
man and as a poet than those which arc mellowed into a deeper 
tenderness of sentiment and a softer and sweeter music by his 
domestic affections. There are probably few readers of English 
poetry who have not the following lines by heart. 

Me, lot the tender office long engage 
To rock the cradlo of reposing age ; 

With leniont arts extend a mother breath, 

Make langour smile, and smooth the bed of death : 

‘ Explore the thought, explain the asking oyo, 

^ And keep at least one parent from the sky. 

In a letter to Swift (dated March 2.9, 1731) begun by Lord 
Bolingbroke and conclude<l by Pope, the latter speaks thus 
touchingly of his dear old parent ; 
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“ My Lord bas spoken justly of his lady ; why not lof my mother? 
Yesterday was her birth-day, now entering on the ninety-first 
year of her age ; her memory much diminished, but her senses 
very little hurt, her sight and hearing good ; she sleeps not ill, eats 
moderately, drinks water, says her prayers ; this is all she does. I 
have reason to thank God for continuing so long to me a very good 
and tender parent, and for allowing^e to exercise for some years 
those cares which are now as necessaiy to her, as hers have been to 
me.” 

Pope lost his mother two years, two months, and a few 
days after the date of this letter. Three days after her death 
he entreated Hichardson, the painter, to take a sketch of her 
face^ as she lay in her coffin: and for this purpose Pope some- 
what delayed her interment. “ I thank God,” he says, “ her 
death was as easy as her life was innocent ; and as it cost her 
not a groan, nor even a sigh, there is yet upon her countenance 
such an expression of trail quillity, nay almost of pleasure, that 
it is ev^n amiable to behold it. It would afford tho finest image 
of a saint exjured, that ever painting drew, and it would 
bo the greatest obligation which even that obliging art could 
ever bestow upon a friend if you would come and sketch it for 
mo.” The writer adds, I shall hope to sec you this evening, 
as late as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, before this 
winter flower is faded** 

On the small obelisk in tho garden, erected by Pope to the 
memory of his mother, he placed the following simple and pathetic 
inscription. 

ah! EDITH a! 

MATUTTM OPTIMA ! 

MFLIERTTM AMANTISSiMA ! 

VALE ! 

I wonder that any one could have had the heart to remove 
or to destroy so interesting a memorial. 

It is said that Pope planted his celebrated weeping willow at 
Twickenham with his own hands, and that it was the first 
of its particular species introduced into England. Happening 
to be with Lady Suffolk when she received a parcel from Spain, 
he observed that it was bound with green twigs which looked as 
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lligflfliiig* ille adds tliat ' George the Fourth ofteu alluded 
to the story and said that though ouo of the trees out down 
Was supposed to have been If erne* 0 Ooh^ it was not so in 
reality. George the Third, it is said, once called the attention 
of Mr. Ingalt, the manager of Windsor Homo Park to a particu- 
lar tree, and said “ I brought you hero to point out this tree to 
you. I commit it to your especial charge ; and take care that no 
damage is ever done to it. I bad rather that every tree in the 
park should be cut down than that this tree should be hurt. 
Thu is Hemes Oak** 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Oak at Poushurst mentioned by Ben 
Jonson — 

That tailor troo, of which tlio nut was sot 
At his great birth, hero all the Musos mot — 

is still in existence. It is thirty feet in circumference. Waller 
also alludes to 


Yonder troe which stands the sacrod mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth. 

Yardley Oak, immortalized by Cowpor, is now in a state of 
decay. 

Time made thee what thou wort — king of the woods I 
And time liath made theo what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in. 

Cowper. 

The tree is said to bo at least fifteen hundreil years old. It 
cannot hold its present place much longer ; but for many centuries 
to come it will 


Live in description and look groen in song. 

It stands on the grounds of the Marcpiis of Northampton ; 
and to prevent people from cutting off and carrying away pieces 
of it as relics, the following notice has been painted on a board 
and nailed to the tree : — “ Out of respect to the memory of the 
poet Cowper^ the Marquis of Ncyrthampton is particularly 
desirous of preserviuy this Oak,** 

Lord Byron, in early life, planted an oak in the garden 
at Nowatead and indulged the fancy, that as that flourished 
80 should he. The oak has surv ived tho poet, but it will not 
outlive tho memory of its planter or even the boyish verses 
which ho addressed to it. 
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Pope observes, that a tree is a nobler object than a prince 
in his coronation robes." Yet probably the poet had never 
seen any tree larger than a British oak. What would he 
have thought of tho Baobab tree in Abyssinia, which nieasares 
from 80 to ] 20 feet in girth, and sonioiimes roaches the ago of 
five thousand years. We have no such sylvan patriarch in 
Europe. The oldest British tree I have heard of, is a yew 
tree of Fortingall in Scotland, of wliicli the age is said to be two 
thousand five hundred years. If trees had long memories and 
could conven . with man, what intcrobting chapters these sur- 
vivors of centuries might add to the history of the world! 

Pope was not always happy in his Twickenham Paradise. 
Hia rural delights were interrupted for a time by an unrequited 
passion for the beautiful and highly-gifted but eccentric Lady 
Mary Wortle / Montague. 

Ah ! *tis true — this truth you Jovors know ; 

In t im jny structuros riso, ray gardens grow ; 

In vsin fair Thames reflects tho double bceuoT> 

Of hanging monu tains and of sloping gieons ; 

Jo^ lives not hero, to happier seats li flicq, 

And only dwells where Worticy casts her eyes. 

What are tho gay parterro, tho chequered shade, 

The morning bowor, tho evening colonnade. 

But soft rocossoa of uneasy minds. 

To high unheard in to tho passing winds ^ 

So tho struck deer, in somo soquosterod part. 

Lies down to die, tho arrow at his heart ; 

He, strotehod unseen, in coverts hid from day, 

Bleeds drop by drop, and pantf* his life away. 

These are exquisite lines, and have given delight to innumer- 
able readers, but they gave no delight to Lady Mary. In 
writing to her sister, tho Countess of Mar, then at Paris, 
she says in allusion to those most musical, most melancholy" 
verses — stifled them here; and I leg they may die the same 
dea^h at Paris.** It is not, however, quite so easy a thing 
as Lady Mary seemed to think, to ^‘stifle" such poetry as 
Pope’s. 

Pope’s notions respecting tho laying out of gardens are well 
expressed in the following extract from the fourth Epistle of 
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hia lioral Essays.* This fourth Epistle was addressed, as most 
. readers will remember, to the accomplished Lord Burlington, 
who, as Walpole says, had every quality of a genius and au 
artist, except envy. Though his own designs were more chaste 
and classic than Kent’s, he entertained him in his house till 
his death, and was more studious to extend his friend's fame 
tba^n big own/* 

Something there is more needful than expense. 

And something previous o*en to taste — *tis sense ; 

Oood sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 

And though no science fairly worth the seven ; 

A light, which in yourself you must perceive ; 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 

To build, or plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column or the arch to bend ; 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot ; 

In all let Nature never bo forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 

Nor over dress nor leave her wholly bare ; 

* Lot not each beauty every where be spied, 

Whore half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all jf 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 

Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 

Or scoops in circling theatres the va^o ; 

Calls ill the country, catches opening glades, 

Joins willing woods and varies shades from shades ; 

* All the rules of gardening are reducible to three heads : the contrasts, 
the managomont of surprises and the concealment of the bounds. “ Bray, 
what is it you mean by the contrasts The disposition of the lights and 
shades,”— ’Tis the colouring then ?” — **Just that.” — Should not variety 
be one of the rules?” — Certainly, one of the chief; but that is includod 
mostly in the contrasts. I have expressed them all in two vorse8(a) (after my 
manner, in very little compass), which are in imitation of Horace’s — Chn7if 
tulit punctmu rope.—Spenccs Anecdotes. 

f In laying out a garden, the chief thing to be considered is the genius of 
the place. Thus at Tiskins, for example. Lord Bathurst should have raised 
two or three mounts, because his situation is all plain, and nothing can please 
without variety. Pope — Spence's Anecdotes. 

(a) He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
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Kow breakB^ or now direetn, th’ intending lbe« ; 

Painta as you plaa^ and, as yon work, designs* 

Still fbllow sense, of eveiy art the soul ; 

Parts answnring parts sball slide into a whole. 

Spontaneous beauties ill around advance, 

Start e*en firom difficulty, strike from chance ; 

Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at— perbape a Stowb.* 

Without it pfoud VersaiUesff Tfiyg^loiy fails; 

And Nero's torracos desert tbofr walls. 

The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 

Lo * Oobbam comes and doats them with a lake ; 

Or cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You'll wish your hill or sheltered seat again* 

Pope 18 in most instances singularly happy in his compli- 
ments, bnt the allusion to Stowe — as ‘‘a work to umder 
lias rather an equivocal appearance, and so also has the 

* sect and gardens of the Lord Viscount Cobham, in Buckinghamshire, 
Pope concludes tbo first Epistle of his Moral Essays with a compliment 
to the patriotism of this nobleman. 

And you, brave Cobham ! to the latest breath 
^ Bhuli feel your ruling passion strong in death : 

Such in those moments as in all the past 

** Oh, save my country, Heaven !” shall be your last. 

+ Two hundred acres and two hundred millions of francs were made 
over to Lo Notre by Louis XIV. to oomploto those geometrical gardens. 
One author tells us that in 1816 the ordinary cost of putting a certain por- 
tion of tho waterworks in play was at the rate of 200 £. per hour, and another 
still later authority states that when the whole wei-e set iu motion oiico a 
year on some Boyal fete, the cost of tho half hour during which tho main 
part of the exhibition lasted was not loss than 3,000 jC. This is surely a 
" most senseless expenditure. It seems, indeed, almost incredible. 1 take tho 
statements firom Lovdon's excellent MTuyclopisdla <jf Gardenxxig. Tho name 
of one of the original reporters is Neill ; tho name of the other is not given. 
The gardens formerly wore and perhaps still are full of the vilest si^cimcns 
of verdant sculpture in oveiy variety of form. Lord Karnes gives a ludicrous 
account of the vomiting stono statues there:— * 'A lifeless statue of an 
animal pouripg out water may bo endured” ho observes, ** without much 
disgust: but here the lions and wolves are put in violent action ; each has 
seised its prey, a deer or a lamb, in act to devour ; and yet, as by hocus- 
pocus, the whole is converted into a different scene : the lion, forgetting his 
prey, pours out water plentifully ; and tho deer, forgetting its danger, 
performs the same work : a representation no 1^ absurd than that in the 
opera, whoro Alexander the Great, after mounting the wall of a town 
besieged, turns his back to the enemy, and entertains his army with a song.” 
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motion of Lord CMtami 1)be pro|)riotoT of tko place In the 
first draught of the poem, the name of Bridgeman wa inserted 
where Oobham'e now stands, bnt as Bridgeman mistook the 
eompUnmt for a the fnst. landscape- 

gardener had pfesrsd Uinaell tie intended 

honor^ and j^^ented the seo(md4uuid e<MBpHiaent to the peer. 
U© grounds at, Stowe, more pmised hy poets thw any other 
frirate estate in Bnglan^ iOAs«res«> There are many 

other fine estaM*lii om eonntry- of fer greater extent, but of 
less celebrity. Some of them are much too extensive, perhaps, 
for true enjoymeint. The IJarl of Leicester, when be had com- 
pleted his seat at Holkham, observed, that It was a melancholy 
thing to stand alone in one's country. I feok round; not a 
house is to be seen but mine. I am the Giant of Gmnb-castle 
and have ate up alt my neighbours." The Earl must have 
felt that the political economy of Goldsmith in his Deserted 
W80 B^t wholly tbo work of 
Sweet smiling village ! Loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sporte are fled and all thy obams withdrawn , 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen 
And desolation saddens all the green, 

One <ml$ matter grasps tfty vhole domM^* 
r * « « 

Where then, oh ’ whore shall poverty resido, 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pndo ? i 

cheerful Mn. Cotton/’ ae Lamb, calls him, deecribca 
SiN>we as a Paradise. 

ON LOBU CQBUAi&i'S C1AUJ>9N^ 
pusriee much the sage’s brams 
Where Biden stood of yore, 

Spfpe plane it in Arabia’s plains, 

$ome say it is np more. 

But Cobham can those tales oonfiite. 

As all the cuisdus know ; 

For ho hath proved beyond dispute, 

That Paradise is Stowb. 

Thomson also caiUs the place a paradise : 

Ye Powers 

That o’oT'theigaidei} and the ruml scat 
Preside, which shining through the oheerihl land 
In oountlett nnmbeni bleiU^ Britannia sees , 
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O, leftd itfe ^ tlie wide-e^tc/nded walk^, 

Thef^ mj^tic pevHidite iif 3towe / 

Not <;yt^ 0h lihoi^ 

JBTor 18^ 0tK^ sfi^kh. notitiek ; idoh variditB 
Brgetdsttfimdi 
% eool ^ ift 

M*bM«teoi]s Nintiat tei to beout^oso. 

The poet tomfs th^ of 43iib ^ 

^hanmi of Stowe, by making it a of '(iikt bte 

owner 

His verdant filet 

Of ordered trees shotdd here ingflorious range, 

Instead of squadrons flaming o’er tbe field, 

Xnd k>n^ dttkbeittlod bests. 

This ^sotitfl.*tion of Tnral pursuits aa inglorious, li^ eenti- 
Wen* so Out of keeping with ^8 snibject, is soon after followed 
iiiOofiffio^ently, by a sOirt of paraphrase of Virgira celebrated 
JMoture of ruj tl felicity', and some t>f 'thomaon^s own ibougbts 
the kivanhigea of a tetfea^i frotA active life. 

(th, knew he but bis happlne'M, of men 
The happiest be ! Who far from public rage 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired 
Hnnks the pure pleasures of the rural life, ka* 

Then again: — 

IfOt ot^aers brave the flood tn quest or gain 
And beat for joyless months, the glowny waVo. 

Lit such 08 deem U glory to dettroy. 

Husk iTiio lloodf the sack qf cvties sost ; 

47wpfr»csd, essiilHng tn ffie mdow^s will, 

Tkt VtrgiH.*s skmk^ond vqfonVs trmhhng ci'y, 
■»■«****« 

While be, frOm all the stormy pjCSsionS frSo 
That restless men mVolve, hears and hut hears, 

At distance safe, the huinafi tempest roar, 

Wrapt cloHO in conscious peace. The fiUl of kings. 

The rage of nations, and tho crush of states, 
teove not tho mhn, who from the world escaped, 

In stiH retreats and flowel’y solitudes. 

To naiture^s voice attends, from month to month. 

And day to day, through the revolving yeai ; 

Admiring Sees her in her every Shape , 

Feels all hei sWeOt omotionB at his heart ; 

^ the tfanalaUon from Virgfi at page l!'7, hurt line but two, 

for sant read 
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TakM whftt she liberal gives, nor asks tor more. 

He^ when young Spring, protodes the bursting gems 
Marks the first bud, and sucks the hoalthfiil gale 
Into his fireshened soul; her genial hour 
He fill! enjoys, and not a beauty blows 
' And not an opening blossom breathes in rain. 

^otDfion in his description of Lord Townshend'a seat of 
Bainham — another English estate once much celebrated and still 
much admired — Exclaims : 

Snob are thy beantie^ Bainham, such the haunts 

Of angels, in primeval guiltless days 

When man, imparadised, conversed with Ckni 

And Broome after quoting the whole description in his dedica- 
tion of his own poems to Lord Townshend, observes, in the 
old fashioned fulsome strain, ‘'This, my lord, is but a feint picture 
of the place of your retirement which no one ever enjoyed more 
elegantly.”* "A faint picture*” What more would the dedicator 
have wished Tbomson to say? Broome, if not contonied with 
his patron’s seat being described as an earthly Paradise, must 
have desired it to be compared with Heaven itself, and thus 
have left his Lordship no hope of the enjoyment of a better 
place than he already possessed. 

Bamuel Boyse, who when without a shirt to his back sat 
up in his bed to write verses, with his arms tlirough two 
holes in his blanket, and when he went into the streets wore 
paper collars to conceal the sad deficiency of linen, has a poem 
of considerable length entitled T/ie Triumphs of Nature. It 
is wholly devoted to a description of this magnificent garden, 
in which, amongst other architectural ornaments, was a temple 
dedicated to British worthies, where the busts of Pope and 
Congreve held conspicuous places. I may as well give a 

* Broome though a writer of no groat genius (if any), had yet the honor 
to bo associated with Pope in the translation of the Odyssey. He translated 
the 2nd, 6th, 8tb, 11th, 16th, 18th, and 28rd books, Henley (Orator Henley) 
sneered at Pope, in the following oouplet, for receiving so much assistance : 

Pope came clean off with Homer, but they say, 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 

Fenton was another of P<^*s auxiliaries. He tranriated thc^lst, 4th, Ifith 
azMi 20th books (of the OdysKy). Pops huoaself translated the rest 
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Bpeciraeii of tlie lines of poor Boyse. Hero is his descriptiou 
of ihat part of Lord Cobham’s grounds in whioh is erected to 
the Goddess of Love, a Temple containing a statue of the 
Venus de lijedicis. 

Next to the fair aseont our steps we traced^ 

Where shines afar the bold rotunda placed ; . 

The artM dome Ionic oolumns bear 
Light as the fabric swells in ambient air. 

Beneath enshrined the Tuscan Venus stands 
And beauty’s queen the beauteous scene commands t 
The fond beholder sees with glad surprise, 

Streams glisten, lawns appear, and forests rise — 

Here through thick shades alternate buildings break. 

There though the borders steals the silver lake ; 

A soft variety delights the soul, 

And harmony resulting crowns the whole. 

Congreve in Lis Letter in vei^e addressed to Lord Cobham 
asks him to 

Tell how his pleasing Stowe employs his time. 

It would seem that the propri^or of Stowe took particular 
interest in the disposition of the water on his grounds. Congreve 
enquires 

Or dost thou give the winds afar to blow 
Bach vexing thought, and heart-devouring woe, 

And fix thy mind alone on rural scones, 

To tui’n Hie level lawns to liquid •plains t 
To raise the creeping rills from humble beds 
And force the latent spring to lift their head^ 

On wateiy oolumns, capitals to rear. 

That mix dieir flowing curls with upi)er air ? 

< « * • « « * 

Or slowly walk along the mazy wood 

The lino ; — 

To turn the level lawn to liquid plains — * 

Will remind the reader of Pope’s 

Lot Oobham oomes and floats them with a lako^ 

And it might be thought that Congreve bad taJeen the hint 
from the bard of Twickenham if Congreve’s poem had not 
preceded that of Pope. The one was published in 1729, the 
other in 1731. 
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is In the Hat of Jjoets who have allhded to " Oobhani’s 
tbod odibmiamomtioo of theoi. 

, ^tid Wlodik^si^ ^ 

Vfh&o. Pope teodhes them hm a t>homi»l ieM»» 

Mftg^oenee >tid B{>lotitiot]r^*' myn Ut. iib4 author 

of Odteroo^iont w Mod^fii Cklilhfyiwi^^' ttie oharacter* 
iatioB of Stowe. It is like one of those places celebrated iu 
antiquity which were deroted to the purposes of religion, and 
filled with sacred groves, hallowed fountains, and temples 
dedicated to several deities; the resort of distant nations and the 
object of Teneration to half the heathen world : the pomp is, at 
Stowe, blended with beauty ; and the place is equally distin- 
guished by its amenity and grandeur.'’ Horace Walpole 
speaks of its visionary enchantment.’^ “ I haVe been stroll- 
ing about in Bnekinghamshire and Oxfordshire, frOm garden to 
garden,” says Pope in one of his letters, “ but still returning 
to liord Cobham’s with fresh satisfaction.”* 


* The late Humphrey Bopfcon, one of the best landsoape-gardoners that 
idDglatid baa prodaced, and who iras for many years employed on altorathas 
and improvements m the house and grounds at Cobham, in Kent, the seat of 
the Earl of Bamloy, seemed to think that Stowe Ought not to monopolize 
applause and admiration. Whether,’* he said, ** We consider its extent, 
its magnihoence or its oolnfbrt, there are Akw places that can vie with 
Cobham.” Bepton died in 181T, and bis patron and Metid tho iJafl of Damloy 
put up at Cobham an itisoription to his memory. 

Tho park at Cobham extends over an area of no lese than 1,800 acres, 
diversihed with thick groves mid finely Scattered dnglo trees and gentle 
slopes and broad smooth lawns. Some of the trees are singularly beautiftd 
and of great age and size. A cbesnut tree, hamod the Four Sisters, is five 
and twenty feet in girth. The mansion, of which the central part was built 
by Inigo Jones, is a very noble ono. George tho Fourth pronounced the 
music room tho finest room in England. Tho walls are of polished white 
marble with pilasters of sienna marble. The picture gallery is enriched 
with valuable speoimens of tho genius of Titian and Guido ahd Salvatoi 
Bosa and Sir Joshua Boynolds. There is another famous estate in Kent, 
Knole, the seat of 

Dorset, tho grace of courts, the Muse’s pride. 

The Earl of Dorset, though but a poetaster himself, knew how to appreciate the 
highef genius of others. He loved to be fiurrouhded by the finest bpirits of hli 
Ume. Thoto is a pleasant anecdote of the company at bis table agreeing 
to see which amongst them could produce tho best impxmnptu. Xlryden win 
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The ground# at Stowe, until tlio year 1714^ were Mi mi in 
the old formal etyla. Bridgend then commenoed. ' 

nmnU and oompleted them;./ ; 

Stowe i» in iW poeaegaion MiR^ida rf; 

CWdoif^. ton of the of Boeldiigham. It i» meJanehdiy 

to elate that the library, the etatuee, the fnmJturfj a^ even 
eome of the timber on the Utate, were eold in 1848 to eatiefy 
the creditors of the Duko. 

Pope was never tired of improving hla own grounds. I 
pity yon, Sir,” said a friend to him, beoanse you have now 
completed every thing belonging to yonr gardes."**. “ Why,"' 
replied Pope, ‘‘ I really shall be at a loss for- the diversion 
I used to take in carrying out and finishing things : I have now 
nothing left me to do but to add a little ornament or two along 
the Mnf' of the Thames."' I dare say Pope was by no means 
so near the end of his improvements as he and his friend 
imagined. One little change in a garden is sure to sug- 
gest or be followed by another. Garden-improvements are 
‘‘ ne/er ending, still beginning," The latOj^Dr. Arnold, the 
famous schoolmaster, writing to a friend, says — The garden 
is a constant source of amusement to us both (self and wife) ; 
there are always some little alterations to be made, some few 
spots where an additional shrub or two would be ornamental, 
something coming ^nto blossom; so that I can always delight 
to go round and see how things are going on." A garden Js 
indeed a scene of continual change. Nature, even without 
the aid of the gardener, has infinite variety/’ and supplies ‘‘ a 
perpetual feast of nectared ^eets where no crude surfeit reigns/' 

Spence reports Pope to have said : “ I have soraetimea 

bad an idea of planting an old gothic cathedral in trees. 
Good large poplars, with their white stems, cleared of boughs- 
to a proper height would serve veiy well for the columns, 

appointed arbitrator. Doreot handed a slip of paper to Dryden, and when 
all the attempts ww ooUeoted, Diyden decided witbont hesitation that 
porset’s was the beat. It ran thus : **/ promise tojiay Mt» *7oAto Dtyden, oa 
the turn qf £ 600, DorteL** 

* Thk is generally put into the mouth of Pope, but if we aro to believe 
Spenoe, who is the only authority for the anecdote, it was addressed to himself. 
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a/Dtd might form the different aisles or peristilliums, by 
their different distances and heights. These would look very 
well near, and the dome rising all in a proper tuft in the 
middle would look well at a distance.” This sort of verdant 
architecture would perhaps liave a pleasingeffect, but it is rather 
too much in the artificial style, to be quite consistent with 
Pope’s own idea of landscapo-gaAening. And there are other 
trees that would form a nobler natural cathedral than the formal 
poplar. Cowper did not think of the poplar, when he described 
a green temple-roof. 

How airy and how light tho graceful arch, 

' Yet awftil as tho conaocrated roof 

Be-oeboing pious anthems. 

Almost the only traces of Pope’s garden that now remain are 
the splendid Spanish chesnut-treos and some elms and cedars 
planted by the poet himself. A space once laid out in winding 
walks and beautiful shrubberies is now a potatoe field ! The 
present proprietor, Mr. Young, is a wholesale tea-dealer. Even 
the bones of the poet, it is said, have been disturbed. The 
skull of Pope, according to William Howitt, is now in the private 
collection of a phrenologist! The manner in which it was ob- 
tained, he says, is this : — On some occasion of alteration in tho 
church at Twickonliam, or burial of some one in the same spot, 
the coffin of Pope was disinterred, and opened to sec tho state 
of the remains. By a bribe of £50 to tlio Sexton, possession 
of the skull was obtained for one night : another skull was then 
returned instead of the poet's. 

It has been stated that the French term Fermc Omie was first 
used in England by Bhonstonc. It exactly expressed tho 
character of his grounds. Mr. Reptou said that ho never strolled 
over the scenery of the Leasowes without lamenting tho 
constant disappointment to which Shenstonc exposed himself 
by a vain attempt to unite tho incompatible objects of ornament 
and profit, ‘‘Tims,” continued Mr. Repton, ‘Hlie poet lived under 
tho continual mortification of disappointed hope, and with a 
mind exquisitely sensible, he felt equally tho sneer of the great 
man at the magnificence of his attempt and the ridicule of the 
farmer at the misapplication of his paternal acres.” The 
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“ sneer of the great man” is perhaps an allusion to what Dr. 
Johnson says of Lord Lyttelton : — that he “looked with disdain* 
on “ the petty State” of his neighbour. “ For a while,” says 
Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their 
acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying to make himself 
admired but when by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves 
into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity which they 
could not suppress, by conducting their visitants perversely 
to inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at, the 
wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complain.” Mr. Graves, the zealous 
friend of Shenstone, indignantly denies that any of the Lyttelton 
family had evinced so ungenerous a feeling towards the proprie- 
tor of the Leasowes who though his “ empire” was less “ spa- 
cious and opulent” bad probably a larger share of true taste than 
even the proprietor of Hagley, the Lyttelton domain — though 
Hagley has been much, and I doubt not, deservedly, admired.* 

* It las boon said that in laying out the grounds at Hagloy, Lord Lyttel- 
ton received some valuable hints from tho author of T/tt; Seasotis, who was for 
some time his Lordship^s guest. The poet has commemorated tho beauties 
of Hagley Park in a description that is familiar to all lovers of English 
poetry, I must make room for a few of the concluding lines. 

Meantime you gain the height, from whoso fair brow, 

Tho bursting prospect spreads immense around; 

And snatched o’er hill, and dale, and wood, and lawn. 

And vordant hold, and darkening heath between. 

And villages embosomed soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns marked. 

Of household smoke, your eyo excursive roams ; 

Wide stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt 
The hospitable genius lingers still, 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees, 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds. 

That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rwe. 

It certainly does not look as if there had been any want of kindly feeling 
towards Shenstone on the part of Lyttelton when we find the following in- 
scription in Hagley Park. 

To tho memory of 
William Shenstone, Esquire, 

In whose veise 
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, Br. Johnson states that Shenstone’s expenses wtro beyonJ 
his means, — ^that be spmit his estate in adorning it — that ^ 
last the damouw of creditors “ overpowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s song ; and that his groves were haunted by beings 
very different from fiiuns and fiMries/' But this is gross exagge - 
ration* Shenstone was occasionally, indeed, in slight pecuniary 
difficulties, but he could always have protected himself from tho 
intrusion of the myrmidons of the law by raising money on 
his estate ; for it appears that after the payment of all his debts, 
he left legacies to his friends and annuities to his servants. 

Johnson himself is the most scornful of the critics upon Shen- 
stone’s rural pursuits. “The pleasure of Shenstone,*' says tho 
Doctor, “was all in his eye: he valued what he valued merely 
for its looks. Nothing raised his iudignation more than to ask 
if there were any Bahes in bis water,"' Dr, Johnson would 
have seen no use in the loveliest piece of running water in the 
world if it had contained nothing that he could masticate ! Mrs. 
Piozzi says of him, “ The truth is, he hated to hear about 
prospects and views, and laying out grounds, and taste in garden- 
ing.” “ That was the best garden,’* he said, “ which product 
most roots and fruits; and that water was most to be prized 
which contained most fish.*’ On this principle of the value- 
lessness of those pleasures which enter the mind through the 
eye, Dr. Johnson should have blamed the lovers of painting for 
dwelling with such fond admiration on the canvas of his friend 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds. In point of fact. Dr. Johnson had no more 


Were all the natural graces, 

And in whoso manners 
Was all the amiable simplicity 
Of pastoral poetry, 

With the sweet tenderness 
Of tho elegiac. 

There is also at Hagloy a complimentary inscription on anum to Alexander 
Pope ; and, on an octagonal building called Thomon^s Seat, there is an 
inscription to the author of Tke Seasons, Hagloy is kept up with great care 
and is still in possession of the descendants of the founder. But a lata 
visitor (Mr. George Dodd) expresses a doubt whether the Loasowes, even 
in its comparative decay, is not a finer bit of landscape, a more delightfix 
place to lose oue-self in, than even its larger and better preserved neighbour. 
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sympathy with the genias of the painter or the iini8icift& than 
with that of the Landscape gardener, for he had neither an eye 
nor an ear for Art. He wondered how any man could be such a 
fool as to be moved to tears by music, and observed that, “ one 
could not fill one's belly with hearing soft murmurs or looking 
at rough cascades.'* No: the loveliness of nature does not 
satisfy the thirst and hunger of the body, but it doei satisfy the 
thirst and hunger of the soul. No one can find wheaten bread 
or wine or venison or beef or plum-pudding or turtle-soup in 
mere sounds and sights, however exquisite — neither can any one 
find such suba:antial diet within the boards of a book — no not 
even on the pages of Shakespeare, or even those of the Bible 
itself, — ^but men can find in sweet music and lovely sceneiy and 
good hooka aometbwg indnitely more precious than all the 
wine, reniaoDf beef, or plum^-pudding, or tnrtle-aoup that could be 
swallowed during a long life by the most craving and capacious 
alderman of London I Man is of a dual nature : he is not all 
body. He has other and far higher wants and enjoyments than 
the purely physical — and these nobler appetites are gratified 
by the charms of nature and the creations of inspired genius. 

Dr. Johnson's gastronomic allusions to nature recal the old 
story of a poet pointing out to a utilitarian friend some 
white lambs frolicking in a meadow. “ Aye," said, the other, 
‘‘only think of a quarter of one of them with asparagus 
and mint sauce I** The story is by some supposed to have had 
a Scottish origin, and a prosaic North Briton is made to say 
that the pretty little lambs, sporting amidst the daisies and 
buttercups, would ^^mak hraw pies.** 

A profound feeling for the beautiful is generally held to be an 
essential quality in the poet. It is a curious fact, however, that 
there are some who aspire to the rank of poet, and have their 
claims allowed, who yet cannot be said to be poetical in their 
nature — for how can that nature be, strictly speaking, poetical 
which denies the sentiment of Keats, that 

A thing of beauty is a joy for over? 

Both Scott and Byron very earnestly admired Dr. Johnson's 
^^Lmdon** and “ The Vanity of Human Wishes^ Yet the eon- 
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timents jnst quoted from the author of those productious are 
far more characteristic of a utilitarian philosopher than of one 
who has been endowed by nature with 

The Tision and the faculty divine, 
and made capable, like some mysterious enchanter, of 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Crabbe, also a prime faTorite with the authors of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel^ and Childs Harolds is recorded by his 
biographer — ^his own son — to have exhibited “ a remarkable in- 
difference to all the proper objects of taste to have had “ no real 
love for painting, or music, or architecture or for what a painter’s 
eye considers as the beauties of landscape.” “ In botany, grasses 
the most vseful but the least ornamental, were his favorites." 
“ He never seemed to bo captivated with the mere beauty of 
natural objects or even to catch any taste for the arrangement 
of his specimens. Within, the house was a kind of scientific 
confusion ; in the garden the usual showy foreigners gave place 
to the most scarce flowers, especially to the rarer weeds, of 
Britain ; and were scattered here and there only for preserva- 
tion. In fact he neither loved order for its own sake nor had 
any very high opinion of that passion in others.”* Lord Byron 
described Crabbe to be 

Though nature’s sternest painter, yet Hid hc?t. 

What ! was he a better painter of nature than Shakespeare ? 
The truth is that Byron was a wretched critic, though a powerful 
poet. His praises and his censures were alike unmeasured. 

His generous ardor no cold medium knew. 


* Coleridge is reported to have said — There is in Crabbe an absolute 
defect of high imagination; ho gives me little pleasure. Yet no doubt he 
has much power of a certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some 
pains, a catholic taste in literature.” Walter Savage Landor, in his ‘‘Im- 
aginary Conversations,” makes Person say — “ Crabbe wrote with a two-penny 
nail and scratched rough truths and rogues’ facts on mud walla.” Horace 
Smith represents Crabbe, as “Pope in worsted stockings.” That there is merit 
of some sort or other, and that of no ordinary kind, in Crabhe’s poems, is 
what no one will deny. They relieved the languor of the last days of two great 
men of very difierent characters— Sir Walter Scott and Charles James Fox. 
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He seemed to recognize no great general principles of cri- 
ticism, bat to found all his judgments on mere prejudice and 
passion. He thought Cowper ‘‘ no poet,” pronounced Spenser 
‘‘a dull fellow,” and placed Pope above Shakespeare. Byron's 
line o» Crabbe is inscribed on the poet's tombstone at Trow- 
bridge. Perhaps some foreign visitor on reading the inscription 
msy be surprized at his own ignorance when he learns that it is 
not the author of Macbeth and Othello that he is to regard as the 
best painter of nature that England has produced, but the author 
of the Parish Register and the Tales of the Hall, Absurd and 
indiscriminate laudations of this kind confound all intellectual 
distinctions and make criticism ridiculous. Crabbe is unquestion- 
ably a vigorous and truthful writer, but he is not the best we 
have, in any sense of the word. 

Though Dr. Johnson speaks so contemptuously of Shenstone's 
rural pursuits, he could not help acknowledging that when the 
poet began ‘‘ to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to 
entangle his walks and to wind his waters,'’ he did all this 
with such judgment and fancy as “ made liis little domain the 
envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful ; a place to 
be visited by travellers, and copied by designers.” 

Mason, in his English Gard^y a poem once greatly admired, 
but now rarely read, and never perhaps with much delight, does 
justice to the taste of the Poet of the Lcasowes. 

Nor, Shonstono, thou 

Shalt pass without thy meed, thou son of peace! 

Who knew’st, perchance, to hannonixo thy shades 
Still softer than thy song ; yet was that song 
Nor rude nor inharmonious when attuned 
To pastoral plaint, or tale of slighted love. 

English pleasure-gardens have been mncli imitated by the 
French. Viscomte Girardin, at his estate of Ennenonville, dedi- 
cated an inscription in amusing Erench-English to the proprietor 
of the Leasowes — 

THIS PLAIN STONE 
TO WILLIAM SHENSTONE ; 

IN HIS WRITINGS HE DISPLAYED 
A MIND NATURAL ; 

AT LEASOWES HE LAID 
AHCADlAN QRSENS HUBAL. 
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The Viscomte, though his English composition >vas so quaint 
and imperfect, was an elegant writer in his own language, and 
showed great taste and skill in Ia3riDg out his grounds* Ho had 
visited England, and carefully studied our modem style of garden^ 
ing* He had person^dly oonsalted Shenstone, Mason^ Whateley 
and other English authors on subjects of rural taste. He published 
an eloquent description of his own estate. His famous friend 
Eousseau wrote the prefiice to it. The book was translated into 
English. Rousseau spent his last days at Ermenonville and was 
buried there in what is called The Me of Poplars, The garden 
is now in a neglected state, but the tomb of Rousseau remains 
uninjured, and is frequently visited by the admirers of his genius, 
‘‘Dr. Warton,'* says Bowles, “mentions Milton and Pope 
as the poets to whom English Landscape is indebted^ but he 
forpfot poor Shenstme'* A later writer, however, whose sym- 
pathy for genius communicates such a charm to all his anecdotes 
and comments in illustration of the literary character, has devoted 
a chapter of his Curiosities of Literature to a notice of the rural 
tastes of the proprietor of the Leasowes. I must give a brief 
extract from it, 

“ When we consider that Shengtone, in developing his fine pas- 
toral ideas in the Leasowes, educated the nation into that taste 
for landscape-gardening, which has become the model of all 
Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the gratitude of posteri- 
ty. Thus the private pleasures of a man of genius may become 
at length those of a whole people. The creator of this new taste 
appears to have received far less notice than ho merited. The 
name of Shenstone does not appear in the Essay on Gardening, 
by Lord Orford : even the supercilious Gray only bestowed a ludi- 
crous image on these pastoral scenes, which, however, his friend 
Mason has celebrated; and the genius of Johnson, incapacitated 
by nature to touch on objects of rural fancy, after describing some 
of the offices of the landscape designer, adds, that ‘ he will not 
inquire whether they demand any great powers of mind.’ John- 
son, however, conveys to us bis own feelings, when he immediately 
expresses them under the character of ‘ a sullen and surly specu- 
lator.’ The anxious life of Shenstone would indeed have been 
remunerated, could ho have read the enchanting eulogium of 
Whateley on the Leasowes ; which, said he, ‘ is a perfect picture 
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of his mind — simple, elegant and amiable ; and will always suggest 
a doubt whether the spot inspired his verso, or whether in the 
scenes which he formed, he only realised the pastoral images which 
abound in his songs.’ Yes! Shenstone^had been delighted could 
he have heard that Montesq^oieu, on his tetum home, adorned his 
* Chateau Gothique, mais omd de bois charmans, dont j’ai pris 
I’idde en Angleterre and Shenstone, even with his modest and 
timid nature, had been proud to have witnessed a noble foreigner, 
amidst memorials dedicated to Theocritus and Virgil, to Thomson 
and Gesner, raising in his grounds an inscription, in bad English, 
but in pure taste, to Shenstone himself ; for having displayed in 
his writings ‘ a mind natural,’ and in his Leasowes ‘ laid Arcadian 
greens rural and recently Pindemonte has traced the taste of 
English gardening to Shenstone. A man of genius sometimes 
receives from foreigners, who aro placed out of the prejudices of 
his compairiotts, tbo tribute of posterity 

TIk Leai^owes,’' says William Howitt, “ now belongs to the 
Atwood family ; and a Miss Atwood resides there occasionally. 
But the whole place bears the impress of desertion and neglect. 
The ’ ouse lias a dull look ; the same heavy spirit broods over 
the lawns and glades : And it is only when you suiwey it from 
a distance, as when approaching Hales-0 wen from Hagley, that 
the whole presents an aspect of unusual beauty.” 

Shenstone was at least as proud of his estate of the Leasowes 
as was Pope of his Twickenham Villa — ^perhaps more so. By 
mere men of the world, this pride in a garden may bo regarded 
as a weakness, but if it be a weakness it is at least an innocent 
and inoffensive one, and it has been associated with the no- 
blest intellectual endowments. Pitt and Fox and Burke and 
Warren Hastings were not weak men, and yet were they all 
extremely proud of their gardens. Every one, indeed, who takes 
an active interest in the culture and embellishment of his garden, 
finds his pride in it and his love for it increase daily. Ho is 
delighted to see it flourish and improve beneath his care. 
Even the humble mechanic, in his fondness for a garden, often 
indicates a feeling for the beautiful, and a genial nature. If a 
rich man were openly to boast of his plato or his equipages, or 
a literary man of his essays or his sonnets, as lovers of flowers 
boast of their geraniums or dahlias or rhododendrons, they would 

i 
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disgust the most indulgent hearer. But no one is shocked at the 
exultation of a gardener, amateur or profession w hen in the 
fulness of his heart he descants upon the unri\ ailed beauty of 
his favorite flowers; 

* Plauts of his hand, and children of hiscai .* 

‘‘I have made myself two gardens/' says PefiTtrcli, “and I 
do not imagine that they are to he etjualled in ali the world. I 
should feel myself inclined to be angry wdth iortunc if there 
wore any so beautiful out of Italy.” “I wi^h/’ says poor 
Kirke White writing to a friend, '"1 wish you t * have a tasto 
of these (rural) pleasures with me, and if ever 1 should live to 
be blessed with a quiet parsonage, and another gt ‘ at object of mg 
ambition — a garden^ I have no doubt but we slndl be for some 
short intervals at least two quite contented bodl The poet 
Young, in the latter part of his life, after year,-' of vain hopes 
and worldly struggles, gave himself up almost ootirely to the 
sweet seclusion of a garden ; and that peace and repose which 
cannot be found in courts and political cabinets, he found at 
last 

In sunny garden bowers 
Whore vernal winds each tree’s low tones awaken. 

And buds and bells with changes mark the hours. 

He discovered that it was more profitable to solicit nature 
than to flatter the great. 

For Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

People of a poetical temperament — all true lovers of nature 
— can afford, far better than naore essentially worldly beings, to 
exclaim with Thomson. 

1 care not Fortune whut you mo deny, 

You cannot bar rao of free Nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Throogli which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You oBDUot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns and Jiving streams at eve ; 

Let health my nervoa and finer fibres brace. 

And 1 their toys to the great children leave ; — 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can mo bereave. 

The pride in a garden laid out under one’s own directions 
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and 2)arlly cultivated by one’s own hand lias been alluded to 
as ill snme degree unwoiiby of the dignity of manhood, not 
only by more men of the world, or silly coxcombs, but by people 
who she ; lid have known better. Even Sir William Temple, though 
so onthu iaetic about his fruit-trees, tells us that he will not 
enter uj on any account of Jlatcers^ having only pleased himself 
with SCI jng or smelling them, and not troubled himself with 
tlic care of them, which ho observes “ is the ladies part 

than the metis” Sir William makes some amends for this almost 
contemptuous allusion to flowers in particular by bis ardent 
appreciation of the use of gardens and gardening in general. 
IIo thus speaks of tbeir attractions and advantages : “The 
sweetness of the air, the pleasantness of the smell, the verdure 
of jdauts, the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of 
working or walking, but above all, the exemption from cares and 
solicitude, seem equally to favor and improve both contemplation 
and health, the enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 
the quiet and ease of the body and mind.” Again : “As gardening 
has been the inclination of kings and the choice of philosophers, 
so it has been the common favorite of public and private men, 
a pleasure of the greatest and the care of the meanest ; and 
indeed an employment and a possession for which no man i$ 
too high or too lota” This is just and liberal; though I 
can hardly help still feeling a little sore at Sir William's having 
implied in the passage previously (quoted, that the care of flowers 
is hut a feminine occupation. As an elegant amusement, it is 
surely ecjually well fitted for all lovers of tho beautiful, without 
reference to their sex. 

It is not women and children only who delight in flower- 
gardens. Lord Bacon and William Pitt and tho Earl of Cha- 
tham and Fox and Burke and Warren Hastings — all lovers 
of flowers — wore assuredly not men of frivolous minds or 
of feminine habits. They wore always eager to exhibit 
to visitors the beauty of their parterres. In his declining 
years the stately John Kemble left •the stage for his garden. 
That sturdy English yeoman, William Oobbett, was almost as 
proud of his beds of flowers as of the pages of his Political 
Register, He thus speaks of gardening: 

M ^ 
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“ Gardening is a source of uuicli greater proin than is generally 
imagined ; but, merely as an amusement or recrc ition it i‘> a thnig 
of \Giy great value. It is not only compatible with but favora- 
ble to the study of any art or science ; it is c< lulucivc to health 
by means of the irresistible temptation >vbiclj it otfers to early 
rising ; to the stirring abroad upon one’s legs for a man may 
really ride till he cannot walk, sit till he cannot and, and lie abed 
till he cannot get up. It tends tt> turn the min* ^ of joiith fmm 
amusements and attacliments of a frivolous and ^ i cions nature ; it 
is a taste which is indulged at home ; it tends to nako home plea- 
sant, and to endear to us the s]>ot on which it is 'ur lot to live.—- 
and as to the e.rjwou^es attending it, what arc a 1 tlicsc csi)cnses 
compared with those of the short, the uiisatisfaci -ly, the Injurious 
enjoyment of the card -table, and the rest of t: io.se amusements 
which are sought from the town.” CobheiCs Eng (bfniencr, 

“Other fine arts,” observes Lord Kamos, “ i lav be perverted 
to excite irregular and even \ieious emotions, but gardening, 
which inspires tlic purest and mo.^t refined j.lt'usuri's, eaiiimt 
fail to promote every good atleetioii. The gaii rv and bannonv 
of mind it prodiiceth, incUiiing the .vj»eetator to eoiniminicate 
his satisfaction to others, and to make tliem Iiajijiv as be is 
himself, tend natunilly to establish in him a liiildt of humanity 
and henovolenee.’* 

Every thoughtful mind knows how much the face of nature 
has to <Io with human happiness. In the ojicu air and in the 
mid.'jt of summer-flowers, we often feel the tnitli of the obser- 
vation that “a fair day is a kind oj .sensual pleasure, and of 
all others the most innocent. 33ut it i'^ also soinotliing more, 
and better. It kindles a spiritual deliirlit. At sucli a time and 
in such a scene every observer cajiablc of a religious emotion 
is ready to exclaim — 

Oh! there is joy and ha]>})incs.s in every thing T see, * 

Which bids my soul rise up and bless the God that blesses me. 

Anon. 

Tlic amiable and piou.s Doctor Carey of Rerainpore, in wdioso 
grounds sprang up that dear little English dai.'^y so beautifully 
addressed by his poetical proxy, James Montgomery of 
Sheffield, in the stanzas commencing: — . 

Thric© welcome, little Ikiglish flower! 

My mother-country’s white and rod— 
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was SO much attached to liis Indian garden, that it was always 
in his lieart in the intervals of more important cares. It is 
said thiu he remembered it even upon his dcatli-bcd, and that it 
was amongst his last injunctions to his friends that they should 
see to it - being kept up with care. He was particularly anxious 
that the hedges or railings should always be in such good order 
as to protect his favorite shrubs and flowers from the inttusion 
of Bcng.dee cattle. 

A gai < ten is a more interesting possession than a gallery of 
pictures or a cabinet of curiosities. Its glories are never 
stationary or stale. It has infinite variety. It is not the same 
to-day it was yesterday. It is always changing the cliarac- 
ter of it’! charms and always increasing them in number. It 
delights all the senses. Its pleasures arc not of an unsocial 
character ; for every visitor, high or low, learned or illiterate, 
may Ije fascinated with the fragrance and beauty of a garden. 
But shells and minerals and other curiosities arc for the man of 
science and the connoisseur. And a single inspection of them 
is generally sufficient: they never change their aspect. The 
Picture-Gallery may charm an instructed eye but the multi- 
tude have little relish for human Art, because they rarely 
imdorsUiiid it : — while the skill of the Great Limner of Nature 
is visible in every flo>ver of the garden even to the humblest 
swain. < 

It is pleasant to read how the wits aud beauties of the time 
of Queen Anno used to meet together in delightful garden- 
retreats, ^ like the companies in Boccaccio’s Decameron or in 
one of Watteau’s pictures.’ Bitchings Lodge, for instance, the 
seat of Lord Bathurst, was visited by most of the celebrities 
of England, and frequently exhibited bright groups of the polite 
and accomplished of both sexes ; of men distiuguished for their 
heroism or their genius, and of "women eminent for their easy 
and elegant conversation, or for gaiety and grace of manner, or 
perfect loveliness of face and form — all in haa*monious union with 
the charms of nature. The gardens at Bitchings were enriched 
with inscriptions from the pens of Congreve and Pope and Gay 
and Addison and Prior, When the estate passed into the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Hertford, his literary lady devoted it to the 
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Muses. ‘‘ She invited every -innnier,” says Dr. ioliiison, ‘^soinc 
poet into tlic country to Lear Lor vorses and as- st Ler studies.' 
Thomson, who praises her so lavishly in Lis Sr>iin^%” odended 
her ladyship by allowing her too ch'arly to pt rceive that Lc 
was resolved not to place himself in the dileinnm of wLioh Poj>o 
speaks so feelingly with reference to other poetasters, 

Seiaed and tied down to judge, how wretched I, 

Who can’t bo dlent, iqid who will not lie. 

I sit with sad civility, I reid , 

With honest wagnigh and an aching head. 

But thougli the bard more fat than bard beseems** was restive 
under her ladyship's poetical operations,” and too plainly exhi- 
bited a desire to escape the infliction, preferring the Earl’s claret 
to the lady’s rhymes, she should have been a little more generous- 
ly forgiving towards one who had already made her immortal. 
It is stated, that she never repeated her invitation to the 
Poet of the Seasons, who tliough so impatient of the sound of 
her tongue when it ‘‘ rolled” her own “raptures,” seems to have 
been charmed with her at a distance — while, meditating upon 
her excellencies in the seclusion of his own study. The com- 
pliment to the Countess is rather awkwardly wedged in between 
descriptions of “ gentle Spring” with her “ shadowing roses” 
and “ surly Winter” with his “ ruffian blasts.” It should have 
commenced the poem. 

0 Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plain, 

With innocence and meditation joined 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song. 

Which thy own season paints ; when nature all 
. Is blooming and benevolent like thee. 

Thomson had no objection to strike off a brief compliment 
in verse, but he was too indolent to keep up \n proprid peraond 
an incessant fire of compliments, like the Ion Ions at a Car- 
nival. It was easier to write her praises than listen to her 
verses, Shenstone seems to have bean more jAiable. He was 
personally obsequious, lent her recitations an attentive ear, 
and was ever ready with tho expected commendation. It 
is not likely that her ladyship found much difficulty in col- 
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lecting iiround her a crowd of critics more docile than Thomson 
and <pite as complaisant as Slicnstonc. Let but a Countess 

Once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens, how the style refines! 

Tliougli Thomson's first want on his arrival in London from 
the North was a pair of shoes, and he lived for a time in great 
indigence, he was comfortable enough at last. Lord Lyttleton 
introduced him to the Prince of Wales (who professed himself 
tiie patron of literature) and when his Highness question- 
ed him about the state of his affairs, Thomson assured him 
that they “ were in a more poetical posture than formerly.'* 
The phnee bestowed upon the poet a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year, and when his friend Lord Lyttleton was in power 
his Lordship obtained for him the office of Surveyor General of 
the Leeward Islands. He sent a deputy there who was more 
trustworthy than Thomas Moore’s at Bermuda. Thomson’s deputy 
after deducting his own salary remitted his principal three hundred 
pounds per annum, so that the bard ‘ more fat than bard be- 
seems’ was not ill a condition to grow thinner, and could afford 
to make his cottage a Castle of Indolence. Leigh Hunt has versi- 
fied an anecdote illustrative of Thomson s luxurious idleness. 
He who could describe ^^Lidolcnce* so well, and so often appear- 
ed in the part himself, 

Slippered, and with hands, 

Each in a waistcoat pocket, (so tliat all 
Might yet reposo that could) was seen one mom 
Eating a wondering peach from oflT the tree. 

A little Bummcr-houBc at Hichmoiid which Thomson made his 
study is still preserved, and even some articles of furniture, just 
as he left them.* Over the entrance is erected a tablet on which 
is the following inscription ; 

HERE 

THOMSON SANG 
THE SEASONS 
AND THEIR CHANGE. 


* Tho poet had a cottage and garden in Kew-foot-Lano at or near Rich- 
mond. In the alcove in tho garden is a small table made of tho wood of 
the walnut tree. There is a drawer to the tabic which in all probability 
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Thomson was buried ii» Ricliinond Churcli Collins’s linos to 
his memory, beginning 

In yonder 4 \mvo a Druid lies, 
are familiar to all readers of English poetry. 

Richmond Hill has always been the df*liglit aot of poois only 
blit of painters. Sir Joshua Reynolds built a house there, and 
one of the only three landscaiH's which seem have survived 
him, is a view from the window of his drtiwii .r-room. Gains- 
borough was also a resident in Richmond. Ri‘ limond ganlcns 
laid out or rather altered by Brown, arc now utiited with those 
of Kcw. 

Savage resided for some time at Ricbmond. It was the 
favorite haunt of Collins, one of the most poetical of poets, 
who, as Dr. Johnson says, ‘^delighted to rove through the 
m^ders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens.” Words- 
worth composed a poem upon the Thames near Richmond in 
remembrance of Collins. Here is a stanza of it. 

Glido gently, thus for ever glide, 

0 Thames, that other bards may soo 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now fair nvci’ ! come to roc ; 

0 glido, iair , troam for i so, 

Tiiy cjuict soul on all bestowing, 

Till all <rjr minds for ever flow 
As tiij' deep waters now arc flowing. 

Thomson s description of the scenery of Richmond Hill perhaps 
hardly does it justice, but the lines are too interesting to be 
omitted. 

Say, shall wo wind 

Along the streams * or walk the smiling moad ? 

Or court the forost-gladcs '! or wander wild 
Among the waving han^csts ? or ascend, 

While radiant Summer opens all its pride, 

Thy hill, delightful Sheno* ? Here let us sweep 

often received charge of the pooGs effusions hot from the brain. On a 
brass tablet inserted in the top of the table is this inscription — TkU idbU 
iMW the property qf James Thomson, and always stood in this seat*' 

* Shone or Sheen ; the old name of Richmond, signifying in Saxon shining 
or splendwr* 
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Tho bouiidlcfis landscape : now the raptur'd eye, 

Exulting* swift, to huge Augusta send. 

Now* to the sister-hills* that skirt her plain, 

To lofly Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestici Windsor lifLs his princely brow 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view 
Calmly magnificent, then will wo turn 
To where tho silver Thames first niral grows. 

'I'hoi'i! let tho feasted eye tinwearied stray ; 

Luxurious, there, rove througii the pendent woods 
That nodding hang o’er TTarrington’s retreat ; 

And stooping thence to Ham's embowering walks. 

Beneath whose shades, in spotless peace retir’d, 

With her the pleasing part uer of his heart, 

’I'hc worthy Qneonsbm , ser, larncats his Uaji, 

And polish'd Comhiiry woos the willing Muse. 

Slow let US trace tho matchless vale of Thames : 

Fair winding up to where tho Muses haimt 
In Twit’nam’s liowcrs, and for their Pope implore 
The healing godf ; to royal Hampton’s pile. 

To Cloniiont’s torrass’d height, and Esher's groves, 

Where in tho sweetest solitudt', embrac’d 
fly tho sof windings of the silen Mole, 

From co urts and S( res relbam finds repose 
Bncbanting vale ’ l>oyond vte’or the Muse 
Has of A chain 0 * Hesperia ang ! 

0 vole of bliss ! softly sa oiling hills ! 

On wdbch tho I tz/wr of CxiUlvidlou lies. 

And joys to see the won jera of his toil. 

The Thouius Maurice wrote a pfwui i-ntitlod liichnh^ufj 

but it e, .ntains nolliin^ <k\servirig of tpiolalion ufter the 
above pasHage from Thomson. In tlic Ethjfish Jhmh and 
Scotch Reviewers the labors of Maurice are compared to those 
of Sisypliu.s 

So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, lieaves 
Bull Maurice, all his granite weight of loaves. 

Towards the latter part of the last century the Empress of 
Bussia (Catherine the Second) expressed in a French letter to 
Voltaire her admiration of the style of English Gardening. J ‘‘T 

* Hlghgate and Hamstoad. t In his last sickness. 

^ On looking back at page 36 I fiml that I have said in the foot-note that it 
is only within iU p'eserU century that gardening has been elevated into a fine 
art, 1 did not moan within the years of this 19th century ; but irithin a 
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lov6' to distraction,’* sbo ^ihdtefii, the present En^t^lish tslste in 
gai^denin^. Their curved fines, their gentle slopes, their pieces of 
water in the shape of lakes, their picturesque little islands. I 
have a great contempt for straight lines and parallel walks. I 
hate those fountains which torture water into forms unknown 
to nature. I have banished all the stjitiics to the vestibules and 
to the galleries. In a word English tiiste predominatea in niy 
plantomaiue^^ 


hundred t/enrt, Evoii this, however, was an inadvertency. AVo*may go a little 

further back. Kent and Pope lived to see Landscape-Gardening considered 
a fine art. Before their time there were many good piwjticaJ gardeners, 
but the poetry of fhe art was not then much regarded except by a very few 
individuals of more than ordinaiy refinement. 

* Catherine the Second grossly disgraced herself as a woman — partly 
driven into misconduct herself by the behaviour of her husband— but 
as a sovereign it cannot bo denied that she exhibited a penetrating 
sagacity and groat munificence ; and perhaps the Jovcjy of literature and 
science should treat her niomory with a little considoration. Wlien Diderot 
was in distress and advertized his library for sale, the Kmpross sent him 
an order on a banker at Paris for the amount demanded, namely filtoou 
thousand livrea, on condition that the library was to be left as a deposit with 
the owner, and that he was to accept a gratuity of one thousand hvres annu- 
ally for taking charge of the books, until the Empress should require them. 
This was indeed a delicate and ingenious kindness. Lord Erougham makes 
D’Alembert and not Diderot tho subject of this anecdote. It is u mistake. 
See the Correspondence of Baron de Grimm and Diderot with tho Duko 
of Saxe-Gotha. 

Many of tho Russian nobles keep up to this day tho taste in gardening 
introduced by Catherine tho Second, and have still many gardens laid out 
in tho English style . They have often had in their employ both English 
and Scottish gardeners. There is an anecdote of a Scotch gardener in the 
Crimea in one of the public journals ; — 

Our readers” — saj’^s the Jjavffshlre Journal — *‘will recollect tliut when tho 
Allies made a brief expedition to Yalto, in tho south of tho Crimea, they 
were somewhat surprised and gratified by tho sight of some splendid gardens 
around a seat of Prince Worouzow. Little did our coimtiyinon think that 
these gardens were the work of a Scotchman, and a Moray loon ; yet such 
was the case. Tho history of tho j)ersonage iii <iuostiou is a somewhat singu- 
lar one : Jamie Sinclair, the garden boy, had a natural genius, and played 
tho violin. T^ady Camming had this boy educated by the family tutor, and 
sent him to I^ondou, where ho was well known in for his skill in 

drawing and colouring. Mr. Knight, of tho Exotic Nui'sery, for whom he 
used to draw orchids and now plants, sent him to the Crimea, to Prince 
Woronzow, where he practised fur thirteon youis. Ho had laid out those 
beautiful gardens which tho allies tho other day so much udmii’ed ; had tho 
care of 10,000 acres of vineyards belonging to tho prince ; was well known 
to the Czar, who often consulted him about improvements, and gave him 
a “ medal of merit” and a diploma or passport, by which he was free to 
pass from one end of the empire to tho other, and also through Austria and 
Prussia. 1 have seen these instruments. He returned to Loudon in 1851, 
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I omitted when alloding to those Englishmen in past times 
who anticipated the taste of the present day in respect to 
out grounds, to mention the ever respected name of John 
Erelyh, and as all other writers before me, I believe, who have 
treated upon gardening, have been guilty of the same over- 
sight, I eagerly make his memory some slight amends by quot* 
ing the following passage from one of his letters to his friend 
Sir Thomas Browne. ♦ 

I nught likewise hope to refine upon some particulars, especi- 
ally concerning the ornaments of gardens, which I shall endeavor 
so to handle as that they may become useful and practicable, as 
well as magnificent, and that persons of all conditions and faculties, 
which delight in gardens, may therein encounter something for 
their owne advantage. The modell, which I perceive you have 
seono, will aboundantly tcstific my abhorrency of those painted 
and formal projections of our cockney gardens and plotts, which 
appeare like gardens of past-board and marchpane, and smell more 
of paynt then of flowers and (verdure : our drift is a noble, prince- 
ly, and universal Elysium, capable of all the ammnities that can 
na^arally be introduced into gardens of pleasure, and such as may 
stand in competition with all the august designes and stories of 
this nature, either of antient or modeiiie i mes ; yet so as to 
become useful and significant to the least pretences and faculties. 
Wo will endeavour to shew how the air and genious of gardens 
operat upon humane spirits towards virtue and sanctitic : I mean 
in a remote, preparatory and instrumontall working. How caves, 
grotts, mounts, and in’egular ornaments of gardens do contribute 
to contemplative and philosophical! enthusiasme; how el^sttem, 
antrum, nemus, 'paradijma^ hortus, lucus, &c., signifie all of them 
r&ni aacram it divinam; for these expedients do influence the soule 
and spirits of men, and prepare them for converse with good an- 
gells ; besides which, they contribute to the lesse abstracted plea- 
sures, phylosophy naturall, and longcvitie : and 1 would have not 
onely the elogics and cfligie of the antient and famous garden 

and was just ong^agod with a London publisher for a tlireo years’ job, when 
Mensuhiicolf found tho Turks too hot for him last April twelve-month ; the 
Kuasians then made up for blows, and ^tr, Siuclaii* was more dangerous for 
them in London than Lord Aberdeen, Be was tho only loreignor who was 
ever allowed to see all that was done in and out of Sebastopol, and over all 
tbo Crimea. The Czar, however, took care that Sinclair could not join the 
allies ; bubwlxcro ho is and what he is about I must not tell, until the war is 
over — except that he is not in liussia, and that ho will never play first fiddle 
again in Morayshire." 


N 
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lietoes, but a society of the paradiH ouUoreSf persons of anticnt 
aunplicity, Paradisean and Hortulan saints, to be a society of 
learned and ingenuous men, such as I)r. Browne, by whome w© 
might hope to redeeme the tymo that has bin lost, in pursuing 
Vulgar Errmrsy and still propagating them, as so many bold men 
do yet presume to do.’* 

The English styfe of landscape-gardening being foanded ou 
natural principles must be recognized by true taste in all countries. 
Even in Homey when art was most allowed to predominate 
over nature, there were occasional instances of that correct 
feeling for rural beauty which the English during the last 
century and a half have exhibited more consj)icuously than 
other nations. Atticus preferred Tully’s villa at Arjunum to all 
his other villas; because at Arpinum, Nature predominated over 
art. Our Kents and Biow us*^ never expressed a greater contempt, 
than was expressed by Atticus, for all formal and artificial 
decorations of natunil scenery. 

The spot where Cicero's villa stood," was, in the time of 
Middleton, possessed by a convent of monks and 'was called the 
Villa of St* Dominic. It was built, observes Mr. Dunlop, in 
the year 1030, from the fragments of the Arpiiic Villa! 

Art, glory, Frecdon), fail — but Nature still is fair. 

Nothing,” says Mr. Kclsall, “ can be imagined finer than 
the surrounding landscape. The deep azure of the sky, un- 
varied by a single cloud — Sora on a rock at the foot of the 
precipitous Appennihes — both banks of the Oarigliano covered 
with vineyards — the fragor Offiaruniy alluded to by Atticus 


* Brown succeeded to tbo popularity of Kent. Ho was nicknamed, Capability 
because when ho had to oxaraino grounds previous to proposed alter- 
ations and improvements ho talked much of their capahihties. One of the 
works which are said to do his memory most honor, is tho Park of Nuneham, 
tho seat of Lord Harcourt. Tho grounds extend to 1,200 acres. Horace 
Walpole said that they contained scones woHhy of the bold pencil of Rubons, 
and subjects for the tranquil sunshine of Claude do Lorraine. The following 
inscription is placed over tho ontranoo to tho gardens. 

Here universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and tho Hours in danco, 

Leads on tho eternal Spring, 

It is said that tho gardens at Nuneham wore laid out by Mason, tho pooL 
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in his work Ih Legihus — the c<R>liie8s, the rapidity and ultra- 
marine hue of the Fibreuus— the noise of its cataracts— the 
rick turquoise color of the Liris— the minor Appennines round 
Arpino, crowned with umbrageous oaks to the very summits— 
present scenery hardly elsewhere to be equalled, certainly not 
to be surpassed, even in Italy.** 

This description of an Italian landscape can hardly fail to 
charm the imagination of the coldest reader ; but after all, I 
cannot help confessing to so inveterate a partiality for dear old 
England as to be deb’ghted with the compliment which Gray, the 
poet, pays to English scenery when he prefers it to the scenery 
of Italy. ‘‘Mr. Walpole,” writes the poet from Italy, “says, 
our memory sees more than our eyes in this country. This is 
extremely true, since hi'realitks Windsor or Richmond Hill 
is infinitely preferable to Albano or Fbescati.” 

Sir Walter Scott, with all his patriotic love for his own 
romantic land, could not withhold his tribute to tho loveliness 
of Richmond Hill, — its “ unrlmlled landicape^* its “ sea of 
tc' dure*' 


“ They” (The Duke of Ai’gyle and Jeanie Deans) paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape 
it presented, A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersect- 
ing promontories of massive and tufted groves was tenanted by 
numberless flocks and herds which seemed to wander unrestrained 
and unbounded through the rich pastures. The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with forests, moved on 
slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch of the scene, to whom 
all its other beauties were but accessaries, and bore on its bosom 
an hundred barks and skifls whoso white sails and gaily fluttering 
pennons gave life to the whole.” The Eeart of Mid-Lothian* 

It must of course be admitted that there arc grander, more 
sublime, more varied and extensive prospects in other countries, 
but it would be difficult to persuade me that tho richness of 
English verdure could be surpassed or even equalled, or that any 
part of the world can exhibit landscapes more truly lomly and 
loveahle^ than those of England, or more calculated to leave a deep 
and enduring impression upon the heart. Mr. Kelsall speaks of 
an Italian sky “ umotered ly a smgle cloudy' but every painter 
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and poet knows how mnch ^variety and beauty of effect are 
bestowed upon hill and plain and grove and river by passing 
donds; and even our over-hanging vapours remind us of the veil 
upon the cheek of beauty ; and ever as the sun uplifts the dark- 
ness the glory of the landscape seems renewed and freshened. It 
would cheer the saddest heart and send the blood dancing through 
the veins, to behold after a dull misty dawn, the sun break out 
over Richmond Hill, and with one broad light make the whole 
landscape smile; but I have been still more interested in 
the prospect when on a cloudy day the whole “ sea of 
verdure*’ has been swayed to and fro into fresher life by the 
fitful breeze, while the lights and shadows amidst the foliage 
and on the lawns have been almost momentarily varied by the 
varying sky. These changes fascinate the eye, keep the soul 
awake, and save the scenery from the comparatively monotonous 
character of landscapes in less var 3 dng climes. And for my own 
part, I cordially echo the sentiment of Wordsworth, who when 
conversing with Mrs. Hemans about the scenery of the Lakes in the 
North of England, observed: ‘‘I would not give up the mists 
that spiritmlize our mountains for all the blue skies of Italy.*’ 

Though Mrs. Stowe, the American authoress already quoted 
as one of the admirers of England, duly appreciates the 
natural grandeur of her own land, she was struck with adminition 
and delight at the aspect of our English landscapes. Our trees, 
ehe observes, ‘‘ are of an order of nobility and they wear 
their crowns right kingly.” ‘‘Leaving out of account,” she 
adds, “our mammoth arhoria^ the English Parks have trees 
as fine and effective as ours, and when I say their trees are of 
an order of nobility, I mean that they (the English) 2 )ay a 
reverence to them such as their magnificence deserves.” 

Walter Savage Landor, one of the most accomjdishcd and 
most highly endowed both by nature and by fortune of our 
living men of letters, has done, or rather has tried to do, almost 
as much for his country in the way of enriching its collection of 
noble trees as Evelyn himself. He laid out £70,000 on the 
improvement of an estate in Monmouthshire, where he planted 
and fenced bsM a mWWon et tifees, and bad a Tofflion moie ready 
to plant, when the conduct of some o£ his tenants, who spitefully 
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uprooted them and destroyed the whole plantation, so disgusted 
him with the place, that he razed to the ground the house which 
had cost him £8,000, and left the country. He then purchased 
a beautiful estate in Italy, which is still in possession of his 
family. He himself has long since returned to his native land. 
Landor loves Italy, hut he loves England better. In one of his 
Imaginary Conversatlom he tells an Italian nobleman : 

"The English are more zealous of introducing new fruits, shrubs 
and plants, than other nations ; you Italians are leas so than any 
civilized one. Better fruit is eaten in Scotland than in the most 
fertile and cultivated parts of your peninsula. As for flowers^ there 
is a greater variety in the vnorst of our fields than in the best oj 
your gardens. As for shrubs, I have rarely seen a lilac, a laburnum, 
a mezereon, in any of them, and yet they flourish before almost 
every cottage in our poorest villages.” 

"We wonder in England, when we hear it related by travellers, 
that peaches in Italy are left under the trees for swine ; but, when 
we ourselves come into the country, our wonder is rather that the 
swine do not leave them for animals less nice.” 

Landor acknowledges that he has eaten better pears and 
(di(*rncs in Italy tlian in England, but that all the other kinds of 
fruitage in Italy ap))carcd to him unfit for dessert. 

The most cc1el>iate<l of the private estates of the present day 
in England is Cliatswortli, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The mansion, called the Palace of the Peak, is con6idcre<l one of 
the most splendid residences in the land. The grounds arc truly 
beautiful and most carefully attciulcd to. The elaborate water- 
works are perhaps not in the severest taste. Some of them arc 
but costly puerilities. There is a water-work in the form of a 
tree that sends a shower from every branch on the unwary 
visitor, and there arc snakes that spit forth jets upon him as ho 
retires. This is silly trifling : but ill adapted to interest tlioso 
who have passed their teens ; and not at all an agreeable sort of 
hospitality in a climate like that of England. It is in tho stylo 
of tho water- works at Versailles, where wooden soldiers shoot 
from their muskets voUies of water at the spectatoTS.^ 

* Mrs. Etowo vmUid tho Jatdiu m tho Chompa aor ol 

French 'Vanxhjm, whoro smah }ot6 ot gas wore so urrangod aatoimhato 

** flower# of tho aoftost tmte aud tho moat porfoct shape,” 
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It was an old English custom on certain occ, ions to sjn'iu- 
kle water oAxr the company nt a gnind entertai nicnt. llacon, 
in Lis Essay on Masques, sceni- to ohjcct to gc litig dronclied, 
when he ohserves that some svv(‘<'t odours h ddenly coming 
forth, without auy drops' fuU'iup^ are in such i oomjKUiy a 
there is steam and heat, things of great ])leasnre ai I ndrcshirumt. ’ 
It was a custom also of the ancient (troeks a )d lloinans to 
sprinkle their guests with fragimit aa:i1<ts. The 0 ->( 011 '^ had once 
the same taste: At times,” say^ Montaigne, “’1 >ni tlie hottom 
of the stage, they ctiiised sweet- rented M aters to -pout nj*M’ard.- 
and dart their thread to such a jnodigious 'K'ight, as to 
sprinkle and p(Tfnnie the ^a-t mnltitndes (> sp('ctators.’ 
The Native gentry of India alvuvs sliglilly prink!*' their 
visitors Muth rose-water. It is Jlnng from a smali silver uttaisil 
tapering ofi’ into a sort of njn-ight s])oiit v itli a piereial to]) in 
the fashion of that ])art of a 'vat('riug ])ot which EnMisli garden- 
ers call the ros'€ 

The finest of the waiter-works at Chatsworth is one called the 
Emnperor Fountmu -which tlirows up a jet 2()7 feet hiLdo This 
height exceeds that of any fountain in Euro])e. Tliere i • a cast 
CJonservatory on the estate^ huilt of glass by Sir Jose})li 
Paxton, wdio designed and constructed the Crystal ]*aluce. Ilis 
experience in the building of conservatories no doiiht suggested 
to him the idea of tlie splendid glass edifice iu Hyde Park. The 
conservatory at Chatsworth required 7 0,U()() square fi'ct of glass. 
Four miles of iron tubing are upe<l in heating the building. 
There is a broad carriage way running rjLdiT through the ceiiirc 
of the conservatory.’^ This con>ervjiiury ]K*<Mdiaily rich in 
exotic plants of all kiiuK, <■< lh_‘(Me«l .it an enorm ous cost. This 
most princely estate, c nurasted with the littlt* cottages and 
cottage-gardens i‘j tnc ijeighhunrhood, suggest, e*[ to Wordsworth 
the following b«*i.uet. 

Chat':’’^onf) ' Ui>’ stalely niausioii, and th(‘ priJo 
Of thy domain, strange coniraKt do present 
To house and home iu many a orfi^'-gy rent 
Of the wild Peak ; whcic new-born waters glide 

♦ Napoleon, it is said, once conceived the plan of roofing with glass the 
gardens of the Tuileries, so that they might be used as a winter promenade. 
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Tlirough fiold.s whone ihritly of('ujiai»ts ahiti-* 

Alh ill a dear arul cUoscn batii'^lnuuut 
Witli ovoiy soinblaiioo of cnfciio i-uiiii’iil ; 

So kind is simjiJo Nature, i.inly trie<l ’ 

Yot he 1 <Mr(: in <*liildliood jifive his tretii 

'i'o [)astoraI ilak'p, tlien sot iviUi in'nh-^t, farms, 

Mav learn, if iud;^^iiieiil stroiigilion vmUi lus growth, 

M’hai foi kamy only, poni]> hath charms ; 

And, stieimous to jU'ok'Ct froni Imvlc^'S harms 
The extremes ol favoicd lift', ma^ hoiioui both. 

Tlic two tiohlcst of okmIimh puhli#* gardi'ns in EnglauJ arc 
tl KoiiMiigioii aud Kow. Kcn-iii^toii Gardens wt;rc 
biynin by King William tlio 111, but wore originally only twenty- 
six aer s ill extent. Queen Anne a<lded thirty acres more. The 
ground were laid out liy the well-known garden-designers, Lon- 
don an i Wise.'^' Qiieori Caroline, who formed the, ScTpentinc lliver 
by e<)i;neetii)g s('voral (h'taelied pieces of water into oin*, and set 
lh(‘ e\ im}>lo of a picturesque deviationTroin tlie straight line,f 

I'h d troni Hyde Tarlc no less th.ui ihri'e hundred acri's whicli 
Vv (‘re laid out by ]b-idg(‘inan. This \sas a gn'ut boon to the 

* AddihOii lu the 477tli miiidior of the .'^ptctalur in alluding to Ixoiisiuglou 
(hu’doiis, ofjscn'os ; “J think there aic its many kinds of gardening as poetr}' ; 
<air makers of jiaiterros ami How or gardens arc ej»igrammatists and sonuet- 
icers in the art ; contriverb of bow ers and grottos, treiilagos and cascades, aro 
ri niuiicc wadters. Wise and London arc our heroic poots; and if 1 may sin- 
gi- out any passage of their woika to commend I shall take notice of that 
j’aU’t u» the upper garden at Kensingtoo, which wuis at first nothing but a 
i-u. It must have been a lino gonius for gardening that could havo 
thougi!l ol fo! iidug such an unsightly hollow unto so hcautiful un area and 
to ieu'c liii the etc so uncommon and agreeable a .scene as that which it 
IS now WTO light into.’' 

t Lord Bathurst, says Loudon, informed Laines Barrington, that Ae 
(Lord Bathurst) was the first ,vho dc\i;acd from the straight hue in sheets of 
water by following the lines in a valley in widening a brook at Jlyskins, near 
Colnbiook ; and Loid St rallbrd, thinking tluit it was done from poverty or 
ccoi.o^ey asked him to own fairb how liltk* moiv it would have cost him to 
have (umio it straight. In those days no ]»ossessor of a park or garden has 
the ivatoi on ius grounds citlier straigdit or s^uai'o if ho can iiuiko it resemble 
the Tnames as described by Words worth . 

The nvor wandei*s at its own sweet will, 

Horace Walixile in Jus lively and f)lea:irant little w<ak on Modern (iai*deii- 
ing almost anticipates this thought. In commending Kent’s style of land’ 
Bcapc-gardoning he obsonTs ; The </cjUIc ibcaui was (au^/U to jfrpc.vojt ut 
tig phasurc/' 
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Londoners. Horace Walpole says that Queen Caroline at first 
proposed to shut up St.. James’s Park and convert it into a 
private garden for herself, but when she asked Sir Robert Wal- 
pole what it would cost, he answered — “ Only three Crowns,’' 
This changed her intentions. 

The reader of Pope will remember an allusion to the fainous 
Ring in Hyde Park. The fair Belinda was sometimes attended 
there by her guardian Sylphs : 

The light militia of the lower sky. 

They guarded her from ‘ the white-gloved beaux.' 

These though unseen are over on the wing. 

Hang o’er the box, and hover o'er ike Ring, 

It was here that the gallantries of the “ Merry Monarch’' were 
but too often exhibited to his people. “ After dinner," says 
the right garrulous Pepys in his journal, “jto Hyde Parke ; at 
the Parke was the King, and in another Coach, Lady Castle- 
maine, they greeting one another at every turn." 

The Gardens at Kew Imperial Kew," as Darwin styles it, 
are the richest in the world. They consist of one hundred and 
'Seventy acres. Tliey were once private gar<lcns, and were long 
in the possession of Royally, until the accessit)ii of Queen 
Victoria, who opened the gardens to the public and 2 >lacod them 
under the contrhl of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Wt)od3 
and Forests, “ with a view of rendering them available to the 
general good." 

She hath left you all her walks, 

Her private arbors and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber. She hath left them you 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures 
To walk abroad and recreate yoursolvos. 

They contain a large Palm-house built in The extent 


* This Palm*houso, ‘‘the glory of the gardens,” occupies an area of 362 ft. 
in length ; the centre is an hundred ft. in width and C6 ft. in height. 

it must charm a Native of tho East on a visit to our country, to behold 
such carefully cultured specimens, in a groat glass-case in England, of the 
trees called by Liunxus “ the Princes of the vegetable kingdom,” and which 
^ow so wildly and in such abundance in every comer of Hindustan. In this 
conservatory also are tho banana and plantain. Tho pwple of England are 
in those days ac(iuamted, by touch and sight, with almost all the trees that 
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of gloss for covering the building is said to be 360,000 square 
feet. My Mahomedan readers in Hindostan, (I hope they 
will be numerous,) will perhaps be pleased to hear tliat there is 
an ornamental mosque in these gardens. On each of the doors 
of this mosque is an Arabic inscription in golden characters, 
taken from the Koran. The Arabic hal been thus translated ; — 

LET THERE BE NO FORCE IN RELIGION. 

THERE IS NO OTHER GOD EXCEPT THE DEITY, 

MAKE NOT ANY LIKENESS UNTO GOD. 

The first sentence of the translation is rather ambiguously 
worded. The sentiment lias even an impious air : an apparent 
meaning very difterent from that which was intended. Of course 
the original text Tneans^ though the English translator has not 
expressed that meaning — ‘‘Let there be no force in religion."’ 

When William Cobbett was a boy of eleven years of age 

grow in tho sevoral rjuartors of tlio world. Our artists can now take 
skotches of foreign plants without crossing tho seas. An allusion to tho 
Palm treo recals somo criticisms on Shakespeare’s botanical knowledge. 

Look here,” says RosaliTidt ‘‘what I found on a palm tree.” A palm 
troo in the forest of Arden,” remarks Stoevens, ‘‘is as much out of i>laco as 
a lioness in tho subsoriucut scono.” Collier trios to get rid of tho difficulty 
by suggesting that Shakespeare may have written plobne tree. “Both the 
remark and the suggestion,” observes Miss Baker, “might have been sj)a'*cd 
if those gentlemen had been aware that in tho counties bordoiing on the 
Forest of Arden, tho name of an exotic troo is transferred to an indigenous 
one.” Tho $alix ca^prea^ or goat-willow, is popularly known as the “ palm” 
in Northamptonshire, no doubt from having been used for tho decoration of 
churches on Palm Simday —its graceful yellow blossoms, appearing at a time 
when few other troos have put forth a loaf, having won for it that distinction. 
Claro so calls it 

“ Yo loaning palms, that seem to look 

Pleased o’er your imago in tho brook,” 

That Shakespoaro included tho wiUow in his forest scenery is certain, from 
another passage in the same play : — 

“ West of this place, down in tho neighbour bottom, 

Tho raTik of osiers by the murmuring stream. 

Loft on your right hand brings you to tho place,” 

Tho customs and amusements of Noilhamptonsbiro, which aro frequently 
noticed in those volumes, wore identical with those of tho neighbouring coun- 
ty of Warwick, and, in like manner illustrate very clearly many passages in 
tho groat dramatist.— Baker's “ Glossary of Norihamptonshive Words." 
(Quoted hy the London Aihenoeum.) 
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le trorked in ^ V^^op of Winck^tor at Fotn-* 

;jb«D* Having keiof^! ns^ S^W .gardens he resolved to 
change his locality and hie master. He started ofif for Kew, 
a distance of ab^t thirty miles, with only thirteen pence in his 
pocket. The head gardener at Kow at once engaged his services. 
A few days after, (Jeorg^the Fourtli, then Prince of Wales, saw 
the boy sweeping the lawns, and laughed lieartily at his blue 
smock frock and long red knotted garters. But tlio poor gar- 
deners boy became a public writer, whose productions were not 
exactly calculated to excite the merriment of princes. 

Most poets hare a painter’s eye for ilio disposition of fomre 
and colours. Kent’s practice as a painter no doubt helped to 
make him what he was as a landscape-gardener. When an 
architect was consulted about laying out the grounds at Blenheim 
he replied, “you must send for a lamiscape-paintcr he might 
have added — “ or a 'poetT 

Our -late Laureate, William Wordsworth, exhibited groat 
taste in his small garden at By dal Mount. He said of himself — 
very truly though not very modestly perhaps, — but modesty was 
never Wordsworth’s weakness — that nature seemed to have Httod 
him for three callings — that of the poet, the critic on works of 
art, and the landscape-gardener. The poet’s nest — (Mrs. Demans 
calls it ‘ a lovely cottage-like building’^) — is almost hidden in a 
rich profusion of roses and ivy' and jossaininc and Virginia - 

♦ Mrs. Hemaas once took up her abode for some weeks with Wordsworth at 
Rydal Mount, and was so charmed with the country around, that she was 
induced to take a cottage called Dove's Nest, which ovor-lookod the lake of 
Windermere. But tourists and Idlors so haunted her retreat and so worried 
her for autographs and Album contributions, that she was obliged to make 
her escape. Her littlo cottage and garden in the village of Wavortroo, near 
Liverpool, seem to havo met the fate which has bchUlen so many of the 
residences of the poets. ** Mrs. Hemans’s littlo flowor-gardon” (says a late 
visitor) **was no more-— but rank grass and woods sprang up luxuriously ; 
many of the windows were broken ; the entrance gate was off its hinges : 
the vine in front of the house trailed along tho ground, and a board, with 
‘ T^iis house to let * upon it, was nailed on tho door. I entered tho deserted 
garden and Idoked into tho little parlour— once so full of taste and elegance; 
it was gloomy and cheerless. The papier was spotted with damp, and spiders 
had built their webs in tho corner. As J mused on tho uncertainty of human 
life, I exclaimed with the eloquent Buiko, — ^What shadows we are, and 
what shadows wc pursue I’ ” 
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creeper. WowiswOrtli, he pa^oRately atoired the 

shapes and hu^ of flowers, knew nothing of th^r fra- 
grance. In this respect knowledge at one entrance was quite 
shut out. He had possessed at no time of his life the sense 
of smell* To make up for this doficieucy, he is said (hy De 
Quincey) to have had ‘‘ a peculiar depth of organic sensibility of 
form and color.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge tells us that Wordsworth dealt with 
shrubs, flower-beds and lawns with the reailiness of a prac- 
tised landscape-gardener, and that it was curious to observe 
how he had imparted a portion of his taste to his Ber\'ant, 
James Dix()n. In fact, honest James regarded himself as a 
sort of Arbiter Elcgantiarunh The waster and his servant 
often discussed together a question of taste. Wordsworth 
communicated to Mr. Ju^ce Coleridge how ‘^he and James” 
were once ‘dn a puzzle” about certain discolored spots upon 
tho lawn. “Cover them with soap-lccs,” said the master. 
“That will make the green there darker than the rest,” said 
tho gardener. “Then wo must cover the whole.” “That wiU 
not do,” objects tho gardener, “with reference to the little lawn 
to which you pass from this.” “Cover that,” said the poet, 
^‘You will then,” replied the gardener, “have an unpleasant 
contrast with the foliage surrounding it.” 

Pope too had communicated to his gardener at Twickenham 
something of his own taste. Tho man, long after Lis masters 
death, in reference to the training of the branches of plants, used 
to talk of their being made to hang ^^’sornelhwy poeticalJ’ 

It would have grieved Shak espeare and Pope and Shenstonc 
had they anticipated the neglect or destruction of their beloved 
retreats. Wordsworth said, “I often ask myseH what will 

Tho beautiful grounds of the late Professor Wilson at Elleray, wo are 
told by Mr. Howitt in his iutorosting ** Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets ” have also been sadly changed. “Steam,” he says, “ as little as time, 
has respected the sanctity of tho i>oct’s homo, but has drawn its roai-ing 
iron steeds opposite to its gate and has menaced to rush through it and 
lay waste its charmed solitude. In plain words, I saw tho stakes of a pro- 
jected railway running in an ominous line across the very lawn and before 
tho windows of Elleray.” 1 believe the whole place has been puichatsed by 
a Railway Company, 
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of Bydal ilto day. Wffl ilte old walls and 
ateps reoiaia in front of tho bcmse and abont the grounds, or 
will they be swept away witii all the beautiful mosses and 
ferns and wild geramms and other flowers which their rude 
construction suflered and encouraged to grow among them. 
This little wild flower, Poor Bolin^ is here constantly courting 
my attention and exciting what may be called a domestic inter- 
est in the varying aspect of its stalks and leaves and flowers.*’ 
I hope no Englishman meditating to reside on the grounds 
now sacred to the memory of a national poet will ever forget 
these words of the poet or treat his cottage and garden at 
Rydal Mount as some of Pope s countiymen have treated the 
house and grounds at Twickenham.* It would bo sad indeed to 
hear, after this, that any one had refused to spare the Poor 
Rohim and wild geraniums of Rjd# Mount. Miss JoM’'sbury 
has a poem descriptive of the Poet's Home,** I must give 
the first stanza: — 


WORDSWORTH’S COTTAGE. 

Low and whito, yet scarcely seen 
Arc its walls of mantling green ; 

Not a window lots in light 
But through -flowers clustering bright , 
Not a glance may wander thorC 
But it falls on something fair ; 

Garden choice and lairy mound 
Only that no elves arc found ; 
Winding walk and sheltered nook 
For student grave and graver book, 

Or a bird-liko bower perchance 
Fit for maiden and romance. 


* In Churton’s Bail Book of England, published about throe years ago, 
Pope’s Villa is thus noticed — " Not only was this temple of the Muses— this 
abode of genius — the resort of tho learned and the wittiest of the land — 
levelled to the earth, but all that the earth produced to remind posterity of 
its iUustrious owner, and identify the dead with the living strains he has 
bequeathed to us, was plucked up by the roots and scattered to the wind. ” On 
the authority of William Howitt I have stated on an earlier page that somo 
splendid Spanish chesnut trees and somo elms and cedars i>lantod by Popo 
at Twickenham wore still in existence. But Churton is a later authority. 

Howitt’s book was published in 1847. 
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Aaather lady-poet haa poraed fortti in verse W adora- 
tion of , ^ 

TOT BE67DBKCB OP WORDSWOBTEL 

Not for the glory on their heads 
Those stately bill'tops wear^ 

Although the summer sunset sheds 
Its constant crimson there : 

Not for the gloaming lights that break 
The purple of tho twilight lake, 

Half dusky aud half fair. 

Does that sweot valley seem to bo 
A sacred place on earth to mo. 

The influence of a moral s]>olI 
la found around the scene. 

Giving new shadows to the doll. 

Now verdure to the groan. 

With every mountain-top is wrought 
Tho prosonco of associate thought, 

A music that has been ; 

Calling that loveliness to life. 

With which tho inward world is rife. 

His home — our English poet’s homo— 

Amid these hills is made ; 

Hero, with tho morning, hath ho come, 

There, with tho night delayed. 

On all things is his memory cast. 

For every place wherein ho past. 

Is with his mind arrayed. 

That, wandering in a summer hour. 

Asked wisdom of tho leaf and flower. 

L, E, L, 

The cottage and garden of tho poet are not only pictnresqne 
and delightful in themselvee, but from their position in the 
midst of some of tho finest scenery of England. One of tho 
writers in the book entitled ^ T/ie Land ice Live in* observes that 
the bard of the mountains and the lakes could not have found a 
more fitting habitation had tho whole land been before him, where 
to choose his place of rest. “ Snugly sheltered by tho moon- 
tains, embowered among trees, Rnd having in itself prospects of 
surpassing beauty, it also lies in the midst of the very Roblost 
objects in tho district, and in one of tho happiest social positions. 
Tho grounds are delightful in every respect ; but one view — 
that from the terroee of moss-liko grass — is, to our thinking, 
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the exquisitely graceful iu all this land of beauty. It 
embraces the whole valley of Windermere, with hills on either 
side softened into perfect loveliness.'’ 

Eustace, the Italian tourist, seems inclined to deprive the 
English of the honor of being the first cultivators of the natu- 
ral style in gardening, and thinks that it was borrowed not 
from Milton but from Tasso. I suppose that most genuine poets, 
hi all ages and in all countries, when they give full play to the 
iwaglnation, have gliinpaea of the truly natural in the arts. 
Tlie reader will probably be glad to renew his acquaintance 
with Tasso’s description of the garden of Amiida. I shall give 
the goeW old version of Edward Fairfax from the edition of 
1687. Fairfax was a true poet and wrote musically at a time 
when sweetness of versification wa? not so much aimed at as 
in a later day. Waller confessed that ho owed the smoothness 
of his verse to the examjde of Fairfax, who, as Wartou 
observes, ‘‘ well vowellcd his lines.” 

THK GARDEN OP ARMIDA. 

When they had passed all those trouhlod ways, 

The Garden sweet spread forth her green to sliew ; 

The moving crystal from tho fountains plays ; 

Fair trees, high })]ant8, strange herbs and tiow'orets new, 

Sunshiny hills, vales hid from Pheebus’ rays, 

Groves, arbours, rnossio cavos at once they view, 

And that which beauty most, most wonder brought, 

No where appear’d the Art which all this wrought. 

So with the rude tho polished mingled was, 

That natural seem’d all and every part, 

Nature would cruft in couhtorfoiting pass. 

And imitate her imitator Art : 

Mild was the air, the skies were clear as glass, 

Tho trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest’s smart. 

But ere the fruit drop off, tho blossom comes. 

This springs, that falls, that ripeneth and this blooms 

The loaves upon the self-same bough did hide, 

Beside the young, tho old and ripened fig, 

Here fruit was groen, thoro ripo with vermeil side ; 

^Tho apples new and old grow on one twig, 

The fruitful vino her arms sj^road high and wide. 

That bonded undornoath their clustci's big 
The grapes were tender here, hard, young and soui , 

There purple ripe, and nectar sweet forth pom*. 
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The joyous birds, hid uudor greon-wood shade. 

Sung merry notes on every branch and bow, 

The wind that in the loaves and waters plaid 
With murmer sweet, now sung, and wliiatled now ; 

Ceas(5d the birds, the wind loud answer made : 

And while they sung, it rumbled soft and low ; 

Thus were it hap or cunning, chance or art. 

The wind in this strange muaick bore his part. 

With party-coloured plumes and purple bill, 

A wondrous bird among the rest there flew. 

That in plain speech sung love-lays loud and shrill, 

Hor lodeu was like humane language true ; 

So much she talkt, and with such wit and skill, 

That strange it seemed how much good she knew ; 

Her feathered fellows all stood hush to hoar. 

Dumb was the wind/ tho waters silont were. 

The gently budding rose (quoth she) bclmld. 

That first scant peeping forth with virgin beams, 

Half ope, half shut, her beauties doth upfold 
In thoir dear leaves, and less seen, fairer seems, 

And after spreads them forth more broad and bold, 

Then languishoth and dies in last extreams, 

Nor seems the same, that decked bed and bowoi 
Of many a lady late, and paramour. 

So, in tho paasing of a day, doth pass 
Tho bud and blossom of tho life of man. 

Nor ore doth flourish more, but like tho grass 
Cut down, bocometh wither’d, pale and wan : 

0 gather then tho rose while time thou hast, 

Shoii; is tho day, done when it scant began ; 

Gather the roso of lovo, while yet thou may’st 
Loving bo lov’d ; embracing, be embrac’d. 

He ceas’d, and as approving all bo spoke, 

The quire of birds their heav’nly tunes renew, 

Tho turtles sigh’d, and sighs with kisses broke, 

Tho fowls to shades unseen, by pairs withdrew ; 

It seem’d the laurel chaste, and stubborn oak, 

And all tho gentle trees on earth that grow. 

It soom’d the land, tho soa, and heav’n above, 

All breath’d out foncy sweet, and sigh’d out love, 

Godfrey of Bulloigne 

I must place near the garden of Armida, Ariosto's garden 
of Alcina. ‘‘ Ariosto," says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ cared for none 
6f the pleasures of the great, except building, and was content 
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ia Cowley *8 fiishioo, with a BWiall house iu a large 
garden. He loved gardening better than he understood it, 
was always shifting his plants, and destroying the seeds, out 
of impatience to see them germinate. Ho was rejoicing once 
on the coming np of some capers'’ which he had been visiting 
every day, to sec how they got on, when it turned out that 
his capers were elder trees T 

THE GARDEN OP ALCTNA. 

* A more delightful place, wherever hurled, 

Through the whole air, Rogoro had not fonnd ; 

And bad he ranged the universal world. 

Would not have seen a lovelier in his round. 

Than that, where, wheeling wide, the courser fuided 
Hia spreading wings, and lighted on the ground 

Mid cultivated plain, delicious hill, 

Moist meadow, shady^bank, and crystal rill ; 

* Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay, 

Cedar, and orange, full of fruit and flower, 

Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray. 

Pleached in mixed modes, all lovely, form a bower : 

And, breaking with their shade the scorching ray, 

Make a cool shelter from tho noon -tide hour. 

And nightingales among those branches wing 
Their flight, and safely amorous descants sing. 

‘ Amid red roses and white lilies there, 

Which the soil breezes freshen as they fly, 

Secure the cony baimts, and timid hare, 

And stag, with branching forehead broad and high. 

These, fearless of tho hunter’s dart or snare, 

Feed at their ease, or ruminating lie ; 

While, swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep, 

Dun deer or nimble goat dis^xirting loap.’ 

Jtose's Orlando Furioso. 

Spenser s description of the garden of Adonis is too long 
to give entire, but I shall quote a few stanzas. The old 
story on which Spenser founds his description is told with many 
variations of circumstance and meaning ; but we need not quit# 
tho pages of the Faerie Queene to lose ourselves amidst obscure 
mythologies. We have too much of these indeed even in 
Spenser’s own version of the fable. 
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THE GARDEN OP ADONIS. 

Great onimy to it, and all the rest 
That iu the Gardin of Adonis springs. 

Is wicked Time ; who with his scythe addrest 
Does mow the flowring herbos and goodly things. 
And all their glory to the ground downo flings. 
Whore they do wither and are fowly mard 
Ho flyos about, and with his flaggy wings 
Beatcs downo both leaves and buds without regard, 
No ever pitty may relent his malice hard. 


Cut wore it not that Timo their troublor is. 

All that in this delightful gartlin growo.s 
Should hapj»y bee, and have immortall blis • 

For hero all plenty and all ifleasure Oowes ; 

And sweeto Lovo gentle fitts emongst them tlu'owes; 
Without foil rancor or fond gealosy ; 

Franckly each paramour his Ionian knowes ; 

Kach bird his mate ; no tuiy does envy 
Their goodly #norimcnt and gay felicity. 

Ihorc is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one tymo : 

For both the boughos doe laughing blossoms bearo, 
And with fresh colours docko tlio wanton prymo, 

And eke attonce the heavy trees they clyme, 

Which sceme to labour under their fiaiitos lode 
'^riio whiles the ioyous birdes make their paHt3’’me 
Emongst the shad3’^ loaves, their sweet abt»de. 

And their trow loves without susi»ition tell abrode. 

Uight ill the middest of that Paradise 
'j'hoi’e stood a stately mount, on whose round toi>, 

A gloomy grove of mirtlo trees did inse. 

Whoso shady boughes sbar£> stoolc did never lop, 

Noi- wicked boast cs their tender buds did crop. 

But like a girlond compassed tho hight. 

And li-om their rruitfiill sydes sweet gum did drop, 
That all tho gi’ound, with protious dcaw bodight. 
Throw fortli most tlainty odours and most sweet delight. 

And in the thickest covert of that shade 
Thoro was a pleasaunt arbor, not by art 
But of the trees owno mclination made. 

Which knitting their ran eke braunchos part to pari. 
With wanton 3’^vie-twme ontra3dd athwart. 

And eglautinc and caprifolo emong. 
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Fftsbionod above withiu tlieir inmost part, 

That noithor Pha-bus bo nns could through th m thront>, 

Nor ^olus sharp blast could workc them auy wi ‘Ug. 

And all about grew every sort of ilowro, 

To which sad lovers were transfonnde of yore ; 

Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus paramoure 
And dearest love j 

Foolish Narciase, that likes the watry shore ; 

Sad Amaranthus, made a flowre but late, 

Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple gore 
Me seemes I see Amintas wretched fate, 

To whom sweet poet’s verse hath given endlesse date. 

Fairie Qiteene, Bool: 111, Canto VI, 

I must here give a few stanzas from Spenser’s description of the 
Bower of Blm 

Til which whatever in this worldly state 
Is sweet and pleasing unto living souse. 

Or that may da 3 mtiest fantasy aggrato 
Was poured forth with ploantiful dispence# 

The English poet in his Fairie Queene has borrowed a great deal 
from Tasso and Ariosto/ bat generally speaking, his l>orrow- 
ings, like those of most true poets, are improvements upon tho 
original. 

TUE BOWER OF BLISS. 

There tho most daintio paradise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober eye. 

In which all pleasures plontoously abownd, 

And nono docs others happinosse cnvyc ; 

Tho painted flowres ; tho trees upshooting hyc ; 

Tho dales for shade ; the hillcs for breathing space ; 

Tho trembling groves ; the christall running by ; 

And that which all faire workes doth most aggraeo. 

The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place. 

One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude* 

And scorned partes were mingled with tho fine,) 


* (hie would Jiavc thought &c. See tho garden of Amaiday as describedi 
by Tasso, C, xvi. 9, &c, 

“In lieto aspetto il bel giardin s’aporso &c." 

Hero was all that variety, which constitutes the nature of boauty : hill and 
dale, lawns and crystal rivers, &c. 

“ And, that which all fairo works doth most aggrace, 

Th© art, which all that wrought, appeared in no placo.’' 
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That N^aturo had for wontonessc ensude 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine : 

So striving each th’ other to undermine, 

Each did the others worke more beautify ; 

So diflTring both in willos agreed in lino ; 

So all agreed, through sweete diversity, 

This Gardin to adorn with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountaino stood. 

Of richest substance that on earth might boo, 

So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 
M'»st goodly it with curious ymagoreo 
W AR over-wrought, and shapes of naked boyos. 

Of which some seemed with lively iolliteo 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 

Why lest others did themselves embay in liquid ioyc-.. 


Eftsoones they hoard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that mote delight a daintie care, 

Such as attorico might not on living ground, 

Save in tins paiudiso, bo heard elsewhere : 

Right hard it was for wight which did it heare, 

To road what manner musicko that mote bee ; 

For all that pleasing is to living care 
Was there consorted in one harmonco ; 

Birdcs, voices, instruments, windes, waters all agree : 

The ioyous birdos, shrouded in chearofull shade, 

Their notes unto tho voice attomprod sweot ; 

Th’ angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th* instruments divine rospondenco meet ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With tho base murmure of tho waters fall ; 

Tho waters fall with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind dtd call ; 

Tho gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

The Faerie Qaeenef Booh 11. Canlo XII. 

Which is literally from Tasso, C. xvi 9. 

** E quel, che’l hollo, o’l caro accrcsce a 1’ opi-c, 

“ L’arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre.” 

Tho next stanza is likewise translated from Tasso, 0. xvi. 10. And, if tho 
reader likes the comparing of tho copy with the original, ho may sec many 
other beauties borrowed from tho Italian poet. The founhiin, and the two 
bathing damsels, are taken from Tasso, C. xv, st. 55, &c. which ho calls, II 
fctvk del ru9* UrroN. 
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Erery school-boj Las Leaiil of the gartleus oJ the Ilos})ori(Ic'^. 
The story is told in many diJlbrent ways, Ac oi-diiig to some 
acxjounts, the Hesperides, tho daughters of JI< [»orus, were a)) - 
pointed to keep charge of tin* tree of gol<h s .apples whirh 
Jupiter presented to Juno on their we<lding da . . A handred- 
headed dragon that noA^er slept, (the oflspring of! vjdiou,) eouehr<l 
at the foot of the tree. It Ava^ oih' of the IavoK la hors of Her- 
cules to obtain possession of some of these a] He slew 

the dragon and gtithcrcd tlinv- uohhnj a])]>les. The garden ’, 
according to some authorilK'--, A\cre sitiiaU ! near Mount 
Atlas. 

Shakespeare seems to Iuia'c taken Ilv^prrhhis to he tin; nain*' 
of the garden instead of that of its fair ke('p(’r-^. Evi !i the 
learned Milton in his 'Paradise Iier/alaaL (lkK>k Jl) talks of t/a' 
ladies of the Hesperides^ and appears to make tin? .vord Hosperidcs 
synonymous with “Hesperian gardens.” Bishop Newton, in a 
foot-note to the passage in “Paradise liegp’ned.” asks, “ Wliat arc 
the Hesperides famous for, hut the garden, and orchards Avbich 
they had bearing golden fmit in th(‘ ^A’este^ll Isles of Africa.’' 
Perhaps after all there may he some good authority in faA'or 
of extending the names of tin* nyiMphs to tho garden itself. 
Malone, while condemning Shakespeare’s use* of the wor<ls as 
inaccurate, acknoAvlcdges that othci j>oets have used it in the same 
way, and quotes as an instance, the folluAAdiig lines from Ilohcrt 
Greene ; — 

Shew tboe the tree, leaved with rcfiiu' 'I i^old, 

Whoroon the fearful dragon IieM liis sent. 

That watched i/ce (jai dm called the llcsferidca. 

Robert fJreeuv. 

For valour is not love a llercules. 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides ? 

Love's Labour Lost. 

Before thee stands this fair Hosperidos, 

With golden fnjit, but dangerous to bo touched : 

For death-liko dragons horo affright thco hard. 

PericleSi Prince of Tyre. 

Milton, after the fourth line of his Comus, had originally insert- 
ed, in his manuscript draft of the poem, the following descrip- 
tion of the garden of the Hesperides. 
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THE GAn])EN OF TTIE HESrjMn DES. 

Amid the IloKpcrijiu gardens, on whoso banks 
Bedewed witli nectar and celestial songs 
Eternal roses grow, and li>acintb, 

And Irints of golden jiud, on whoso fair tree 
'J’he soaly-harncascd dragon ever kee])s 
His iininehatjtod eye; aioimd the \erge 
And sacred limits of this bJissfid l>le 
The jealous ocean that old liver vMiids 
Ills far extended arms, tdl with steep tall 
Half liLs waste flood the \vi<lo Athuitie tilK, 

And half tho slow uiifathonicd St^gi.in pool. 

But soft, 1 \sas not sent to court jour w<njder 
With diblaui worlds and strange iouio\f*d cUrnes 
Yet theiico 1 eomo, aiul oil from Ujciicc ludiold 
Tho smoko and stir of this dim narrow ‘'[)ot, 

Milton suWfjucntly drew lud pen througdi lliese lines? ; for 
wltat reason i.. not known. Bishop Newton observes, that this 
passage, s\> ‘dmii intended de,-triu*f ion, nniy servo as a spcci- 
men of tho ^rrth <f the observation that 

Pcf ts lose ball ihe prusr ttiey should ha^ o got 
Could a be known wind they discreetly blot. 

WaW r. 

As I hi VO qii'jt(‘d in tin earlier some unfavonihlc 

allusions to ironier’s description of a (Irocian garden, it will be 
but fair to follow up Milton’s picture of raradiso, and Tasso’s 
garden of Arniida, and Ariosto's Garden of Alcina, and Spenser s 
Garden of Adonis and* his Bower of Bliss, with Homer’s descrip- 
tion of tJie Garden of Alcinons. ]\rincrva tolls Ulysses that 
the Itoyal mansion to which tlni garden of Alcinons is attached 
is of sucli cons})icuons grandeur and so generally known, that 
any child might lead him to it; 

For Phocacia’s sons 
Possess not houses equalling in aught 
Tho mansion of Alciuous, tho king. 

I shall give Cowjier’s version, because it may be less familiar 
to the reader than Pope’s, which is in every one’s hand. 

THE GAUDEN OF ALCINOUS 

Without tho court, and to the gates adjoined 
A spacious garden lay, fenced all around, 
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Secure, four acres measuring complete, 

There grew luxuriant many a lofty troo, 

Pomgranato, pear, the applo blushing bright, 

The hone3red fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 

Those fruits, nor winter’s cold nor summer’s heat 
Fear ever, fail not, wither not, but hang 
Perennial, while unceasing zephyr breathes 
Gently on all, enlarging these, and those 
Maturing genial ; in an endless courso. 

Pears after pears to full dimension s swell. 

Figs follow figs, grapes clustering grow ogaiu 
Where clusters grew, and (every apple stripped) 

The boughs soon tempt the gatherer as before. 

There too, well rooted, and of fruit profiise, 

His vineyard grows ; part, wide extended, basks 
In the sun’s beams ; the arid level glows ; 

In part they gather, and in pari they tread 
The wine-press, while, before the oye, the grapes 
Hero put their blossoms forth, there gather fast 
Tlieir blackncas. On the garden’s verge extreme 
Flowers of all hues* smile all the 3"ear, arranged 
With neatest art judicious, and amid 
The lovely scene two fountains welling forth. 

One visits, into every part diffused, 

Tho garden-ground, tho other soft beneath 
The threshold steals into the palaco court 
Whence every citizen his vase supplies. 

Homer's Odyssey f Look VI J, 

* Cowper was evidently here thinking rather of Milton than of Horacr. 
Flovjers of all hue, and without thorns the rose. 

Paradise Lost. 

Pope tranriates the passage thus ; 

Beds of all various TicrJiS, for over green. 

In beauteous order terminate the scene. 

Homer referred to pot-herbs, not to flowers of all hues. Cowpor is generally 
more faithful than Pope, but ho is less so in this instance. In the above de- 
scription we have Homer’s highest conception of a princely garden:— in 
five acres were included an orchard, a vineyard, and some beds of pot-herbs. 
Not a single flower is mentioned, by the original author, though his trans- 
lator has been pleased to steal some from the garden of Eden and place them 
on ‘‘the verge extreme” of the four acres. Homer of courso meant to attach 
to a Royal residence as Royal a garden ; but as Bacon says, ‘^men begin to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were tho greater 
perfection.” Tho mansion of Alcinous was of brazen walls with golden 
columns ; and tho Greeks and Romans bad houses that wore models of 

f 

architecture when their gardens exhibited no traoes whatever of tho hand o 
tasto. 
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The mode of watering the garden-ground, and the use made 
of the water by the public — 

Whence every citizen his vase supplies — 

can hardly fail to remind Indian and Anglo-Indian readers of 
. Hindu gentleman’s garden in Bengal, 

Pope first published in the Guardian his own version of the 
account of the garden of Alcinous and subsequently gave it a 
place in his entire tninslation of Homer. In introducing the 
readers of the Guardi 077 to the garden of Alcinous be observes 
that the two most celebrated wits of the world have each 
left ns a particular picture of a garden ; wherein those great 
masters, being wholly unconflncd and pointing at pleasure, may 
bo thought to have given a full idea of what seemed most ex- 
cellent in that way. These (one may observe) consist entirely 
of the usefurpari of horticulture, fruit trees, herbs, waters, Ac. 
The pieces I am speaking of are Virgil’s account of the garden 
of the old Corycian, and Homer s of that of Alcinous. The 
1 rst of these is already known to the English reader, by the 
excellent versions of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addison.” 

I do not think our i)rcscnt landscape-gardeners, or parterre- 
gardeners, or even our fruit or kitchen-gardeners cart be much 
enebanted with Virgil’s ideal of a garden, but here it is, as 
^‘done into English,’* by John Dryden, who describes the Homan 
Poet as a profound naturalist,'* and caAom Florist,** 


THE GARDEN OF THE OLD CORYCIAN. 

I cliaiic’d an old Corycian swain to know, 

Lord of few acres, and those barren too, 

Unfit for sheep or vines, and more unfit to sow ; 

Yet, lab’ring well his little spot of ground, 

Some scatt’ring pot-herbs hero and there ho found. 

Which, cultivated with his daily care 
And bruis’d with veiwaiu, were his frugal fare. 

With wholesome i)oppy-f1ow’rs, to mend his homely board ; 
For, late returning homo, he supp’d at ease, 

And wisely doom’d the wealth of monarchs less : 

The little of his own, because his own, did ploaso. 

To (juit Ids care, ho gather’d, firat of all, 

In spring the roaos, apples in the fall : 
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And, wlien cold vmti'i •^plit iho rocks in Auin, 

Anti ICO the nniniii^ rixci.-, did restrain, 

He stri})pM the boai's-itiot t>r its leafy ^rt' 'Ih, 

And, calling western uinds, acciisM the s| mg o( sltuli, 
lie therefore fii’st anmng the swains was f oni 
To roa]» the protluel i>r his l.ibonr’d gronii' 

And squeeze the combs with golden liiiuor < itwnM 
llis limes were iirst in Jlow^'rs , his hd’ty jjin 
With friendly shade, seeurM his tender viiit 
For ev’iy bloom his trees m s])ring afford, 

An autumn apple was by tale rcst<)r'd. 

He knew to rank his elms in even rows, 

For fniit tho grafted poar-treo to dispose, 

And tame to plums the sourness of the slqes. 

With spreading planes he made a cool retreat, 

To shade good follows from the summer’s boat. 

Gtorgiesf, Book' IV. 

An excellent Scotti.sli poet — Allan Tliimsay — a true aiul mi- 
affected dcscriber of rural life and scenery — Keoma to have litul 
as great a dislike to topiary gardens, find ijuitc as earnest a love 
of nature, as any of the host Italian peet.-. Tho author ot 
the “ Gentle Slici>hcrd’' tells us in the folh^wiiig line's what sort 
of garden most pleased his fancy. 

ALLAN KAMSAYs (JAUDFN. 

] love the garden wil • and ^.rhlc, 

Wlioro oaks ha\o jdum-troos by d heir sulo . 

Whero wuodhines and tho twisiiiig Mnc 
Clip round tho pear tree and tin' j»inc , 

Wheiv mixed ,1 onqnils and^o\vans gi’ow 
And roses midst rank clover gi*ow 
Upon a bank of a clear strand, 

In wrimplings made by Nature’s hand. 

Though docks and brambles hero and ther<' 

May sometimes cheat the gai donor’s care, 

Vd thts to me IS J^fradt.se, 

Compared with pnm-eid plots and nin, 

WJi^rc Nature has to Art i 

Till all loohs mean, si iff and eovjhicd. 

1 cannot say that I should wish to see forest trees and ilocks 
and brambles in garden borders. Honest Allan licre runs a 
little into the extreme, as men are apt enough to do, when 
they try to get as far as possible from the side iwlvocatod hy an 
opposite party. 
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I shall now exhibit two paintings of bowers. 1 begin with 
one J Voiu Spenser. 


A DOWER. 

And (3VCT him Art stryvirifif to compnyro'^ 

Witlj Nature did an arbor grocue diapred, 

Fi'ained of wanton yvio, flouring fay re, 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spi'ed 
His prickling armes, cntrayld with roses red, 

Which daintio odours round about them threw : 

And all within with flowres was gai’nishiid, 

'rhat, when ruyld ZejihyriLs omongst them blew. 

Did breathe out bounteous smels, and piuntod colors shew. 


* 1 . And (u'fr him roc, siryvinf com pa tire 

Wiih nainref did a » aiha /// aac disp > j This whole episode is taken 

from Tasso, C. where Jliualdo is described in dalliaueo \\ith Arniida. 

'J’be bower of bl^s is her garden. 

St I mi (si misto il oulto e col nogletto) 

“ S-'liiaturali e gli ornann'iiti, (« j siti, 

“ T'l natura arte pai, eho per dilcHo 
L iinitatrice sua t.chcrzaiido imiti. 

See also Ov'e, Mil. hi. 157. 

(.’ojuh in extremo r t antrum nemorale rcee^-^ii 
Arte lab' i.itum nuil.i, siimihuerat arteiii 
“ ngenio u ilm.i tu» iijiio jMiniice \jvn, 

“ El Icnibiis topins iiarn uni diiserul urtum, 

“ Eons .souat a ik'\tru, tcuui pi iJueuiii-^ und.i, 
i^iargiuo grammeo patiUos lUCiuctiH luatui." 

th'TON. 


Jf this passa ge may be compared u it h T: 'ns' is elegant rlCtoCriptiou of Arnnda’s 
garden, Milton s yi/iUMf/if r/nut may \ le \Mtb both. (a) lh‘ is. lu)we\or, undei 
obi matious to t he syl\ an bcone of Sjiensei before Ub. l\lr. J, C’. Walker, to 
whom the hteratiuo of Ireland and of Italy ishighb nnlebtcd, h.is mentioned 
to me his surprise that the writers on modem gardening should liavo over- 


(a) The following is the passage alluded to liy Todd. 

A jile.i^ant gio\e 

With ehaiit of tuneful birds resoumliim loud, 

Thither he bout lus wa\, di lei mined there 
To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade. 

High roofed, and w'alks beneath and allej.'^ brown, 
That opened in the midst a woody sei'iie , 

Natuie’s own wmrk it seemed (nature taught art) 

And 1.0 a superstitious eye the haunt 
Of wmod'gods and wood-nymplis. 

f\iradisc ItifiUinnlf Hool It. 
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And fast bosido those trickled softly downe 
A gentle streame, whoso murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the puniy stones, and made a sowno, 

To lull him soft asloopo that by it lay : 


looked the beautiful pastoral description in this and the two following stanzas.* 
It is worthy a place, ho add.s, in the Eden of Milton. S|>ensor, on this 
occasion, lost sight of the “trim gardens” of Italy and England, and drew 
from tho treasures of his own rich imiigination. Todd. 

And fast beside tliese trichled softbf don'ne, 

A gentle stream, ti'c.] Compare the following stanza in the continuation 
of the (h'lando Innamorato, by Nilcolo dogli Agostinti, Lib. iv, C. 9. 

“ Ivi e un mormorio assjii soavo, e basso, 

“ Che ogniuii che 1’ ode lo fa addornientaro, 

“ L’ acfpia, eh’ io dissi gia perentro uu sasso 
E parea che dicessc nol sonare. 

“ Vatti riposa, orinai soi stance, o lasso, 

“ E gli augolotti, chi' a’udian can biro, 

“ No la dolcc arrnonia par cho ogn’ nn <lica, 

“ Dob vion, c dormi no la t»iaggia ai)rica,” 

Spenser’s obligations to this poem bOom to have escaped tho notice of his 
commontatom. J. C. Walker, 


* The following stanzas arc almost as direct translations from Tasso as tbt: 
two last stanzas in the words of Fairlax on page 111 : — 

Tho whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay 
Ah ! sec, who.so layre thing doost faino to see, 

In springing tlowre the imago of thy day ! 

Ah ’ see the virgin ruse, lu»w sweetly slice 
Both first peei>e forlh with bashful modesty ; 

Tliat fairer seems the loss you sec her may ! 

Jjo ! see soono after how moro bold and free 
Her bait’d bosomo she doth broad display ; 

Lo ’ see soono after how she fades and falls away ^ 

So passoth, in tho passing of a day. 

Of mortal life, the leaf, tho bud, tho flowre, 

No moro doth Horish after first iluca}^ 

That erst was sought, to deck both hod and bowre 
Of many a lady and many a parainoure ' 

Gather therefore tho rose whilost yet is [irimo 
For soono conies ago that will her pride dellowro ; 

Gather tho rose of love whilest yet is time 
Whilcst loving thou mayst loved be witli equal crime, (a) 

• Faille t^uccne, Book 1/, iJantoSJ/, 


(a) Perhaps Robert Herrick had these stanzas in his mind’s ear when lu 
wrote his song of 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may , 

Old time is still a flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will bo dying. 

Then be not coy, but use yoiu’ time ; 

And wliile ye may, so marry : 

For having lost but onco your prime 
You may for ever tarry. 
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The wearie traveller, wandring tliat way, 

Therein did often quench his thii-sty head, 

And then by it his wearie limbes display, 

(Whiles creeping slomber made him to forgot 
flis former payne,) and wypt away his toilsom sweat. 

And on the other syde a pleasaunt grovo 
Was shott up high, ftill of tho stately tree 
That dedicated is t’ Olympick love, 

And to his son Alcidos,* whenas bee 
In Nemus gayn6d goodly victorco : 

Theirin tho merry birds of every sorte 
Chaunted alowd theii- cheerful harm once, 

And made emongst thomsolvcs a swcoto consort 
That quickned the dull spright witlT musicall comfort. 

Fairic Quecncy Book 2. Cant. 5. Stanzas 29, 30 and 31. 

Here is a bweet picture of a ‘‘ sluKly lodge” from the hand 
of Milton. 

eve's nuptial bower. 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bower : it was a place 
Chosen by tho sov’roign Planter, when ho framed 
All things to man’s delightful use ; tho roof 
Of thickest covert was inwoven sha<le, 

Tiaurel and myrtle, au<l what lughcr grew 
Of firm and fragrant loaf ; on cither side 
Acanthus, and oaoli odorous bushy slmib, 

Fenced iq* tho verdant wall ; each beauteous tlower 
lids all hues, roses, and iossamine. 

Roar’d liigh their (louidsh’d heads between, and wroug])t 
Mosaic ; under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broidor’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem : other creature hero. 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none, 

Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester’d, though but feign’d, 

Pan or Sylvauus never slept, nor nymph 

Nor Fauuus haunted. Hero, in close recess, < 

With flowers, garlands, and swcot-sinclling lierbs, 

Esi^onsiid Eve de(;k’d first her nnptud bed ; 

And hoavcu^l^ quires the hymeiieuu snug. 

I have already tpioted from Leigh ITnnt’.^ Stories from tlio 
Italian poets” an amusing unecdoto illustrative of Ariosto's igiio- 

• The oak was dedicated to Jupitor, and tho poplai’ to lleiculos. 
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ranee of botany. But even in these Jays when all sorts of sciences 
are forced upon all sorts of students, we often meet with persons 
of considerable sagacity and much information of a different 
kind who,^e marvellously ignorant of the vegetable world. 

In the just published Memoirs of the late James Montgo- 
mery, of Sheffield, it is recorded that the poet and his brother 
liobert, a tradesman at Woolwich, (not Bobert Montgomery, the 
author of ‘ Satan,' &c.) were one day walking together, when 
the trader seeing a field of flax in full flower, asked the poet 
what sort of com it was. “ Such corn as your shirt is made 
of," was the reply. But Bobert,” observes a writer in the 
AtJienwum^ ‘‘need not be ashamed of his simplicity. Boiis- 
seau, naturalist as he was, could hardly tell one berry from 
another, and three of our greatest wits disputing in the field 
whether the croji growing there was rye, barley, or oats, were 
set right by a clown, who trulj pronounced it wheat.” 

Men of genius who have concentrated all their powers on 
some one favorite profession or pursuit are often thus triumphed 
over by the vulgar, whose eyes are more observant of the fix- 
miliar objects and details of daily life and of the scenes around 
them. Wordsworth and Oolcri<lge, on one occasion, after a 
long drive, and in the absence of a groom, endeavored to relieve 
the tired horse of its harness. After torturing the poor animal’s 
neck and endangering its eyes by their clumsy and vain 
attempts to slip off the collar, they at last gave up the matter in 
despair. They felt convinced that the horse’s head must have swol- 
len since the collar was put on. At last a servant-girl beheld their 
perplexity. “ La, masters,” she exclaimed, “ you dont set 
about it the right way.” She then seized hold of the collar, 
turned it broad end up, and slij)ped it off in a second. The 
mystery that had puzzled two of the finest intellects of their time 
wfis a ^ery simple matter indeed to a country wench who 
had perhaps never heard that England possessed a Shakespeare. 

James Montgomery was a great love# of flowers, and few 
of our English poets have written about the family of Flora, 
the sweet wife of Zephyr, in a more genial spirit. He used 
to regret that the old Floral games and processions on May- 
day and other holidays- had gone out of fashion. iSouthey 
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tells GS that in George the First’s reign a grand Florist's Feast 
was lield at Betbnall Green, and tliat a carnation named after 
his Majesty was King of the Year. The Stewards were dress- 
ed with laurel leaves and flowers. They carried gilded staves. 
Ninety cultivators followed in procession to the soun^ of music, 
each bearing his own flowers before him. All elegant customs 
of this nature have fallen into desuetude in England, though 
many of them are still hq)t up in other parts of Europe. 

Chaucer who dearly loved all images associated with tho 
oj>en air and the dewy fields and bright mornings and radiant 
fk)wers makes the gentle Emily, 

That fairer was fH^BOcne 
Than is tho lily upon his stalkio gi-ceno, 

rise cnrly and do honor to the birth of May-day. All things 
now seem to breathe of hope and joy. 


Thou^ long liath been 
The trnneo of N aturo on the naked bier 
Where nthless Winter mocked her shmibcrs dreai-, 

And rent with icy hand her robes of green, 

That trance is brightly broken ! (llossy trees, 
Ilesplcndent meads and variegated flowers 
Flash in tho sun and flutter in the breeze. 

And now with dreaming eye tho i)oct secs 
Fair shaj)cs of pleasui’c haunt romantic bowel’s. 

And laughing streamlets chase tho flj ing Iioiirs, 

D. L. R. 


The great dcscribcr of our Lost Paradise did not disdain to 


sing a 


SONG ON MAY-MORNING. 


Now tho bright Morning-star, Day’s harbinger, 
("omos dancing from the cast, and leads with her 
Tho flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
Tho yellow cowslip and tho pale primrose. 

Hail bountoous-May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and w'arm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Ilill and dale do boast tliy blessing. 

Thus wo sail! to thoo witli our early song, 

And wolcomo thco and wish thee long. 


Nor did the Poet of the World, William Shakespeare, 
hesitate to 

Do obsen^auce to a mom of May, 
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He makes one of \m characters (in Henry YIIL) 
complain that it is as impossible to keep certain persons quiot 
on an ordinary day, as it is to make them sleep on May-day — 
once the ^e of universal merriment — when every one was 
wont ‘‘ to pwt himeelf into triumph.^* 

’Tia as much impossible, 

Unless wo sweep ’em from the doors with cannons 
To scatter ’em, Hii to male ’m sleep 
On May-day Morning. 

Spenser duly celebrates, in hia Shepbearers Calender,” 

Thilko mory mqpeth of May 
When love-lads masken in fresh aray, 

when ‘‘ all is ycl.ad with pleasaiiiice, the "round with grassc, 
the woods with grccuc leaves, and the hushes with bloosinin" 
buds.” 

Sickor* this morowo, uo longer ueoe, 

I saw a sholo of slicpcardcs oulp^oc 
With singing and shouting and iolly chore • 

Before them yodef a lustre tahrere.^T 
Tliafc to the many a Ijorno]\vpo ])Iayd 
Whereto they dauncon echo one witli his mayd. 

To see those folks make such iovysaunce, 

Made my heart after the pypo to daunco, 

Tho§ to tlie greeno wood the)’ spcodoii horn all 
To fetchfcn homo May with their musicall ; 

And home they bringen in a royall throne 
Crowned as king ; and his (pioeno attoncH 
Was LADY FLORA. 

Spenser. 

This is the season when the birds seem almost intoxicated with 
delight at the departure of the dismal and cold and cloudy days 
of winter and the return of the warm sun. The music of these 
little May musicians seems as frcsli as the fragrance of tlio 
flowers. The Skylark is the prince of British Singing-birds — 
the leader of their cheerful hand. 


* Sicker, surely ; Chaucer spells it siker. 
f Yode, wont. :J; Tahrerct, a tabourer. 

§ Tho, then II Aitone, at once — with him. 
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DINES TO A SKYLARK. 
Wandebsb throiigli tho wilds ^ air ! 
Freely as an angel fair 
Thou dost leave tho solid earth, 

Man is bound to from his birth. 

Scarce a cubit from the grass 
Springs the foot of lightest lass — 

Tkou upon a cloud can’st leap. 

And o*er broadest rivers swoop. 

Climb up heaven’s steepest height. 
Fluttering, twinkling, in the light ; 

Soaring, singing ; till, swoot bird. 

Thou art neither seen nor heard. 

Lost in azure fields afar 
Like a distance-hidden star. 

That alone for angels bright 
Breathes its music, sheds its light. 

Warbler of the morning’s mirth ! 

When tho gray mists rise from earth. 

And ilie rouml dcw^>n each si)ray 
Glitter in tho golden I'ay, 

And thy uihl notes, sweet though higli. 

Fill tho wide cerulean sky, 

Js there human heart or htriin 
Can resist thy meri-y strain 

But not alwa3^s soaring high. 

Making man up-turn his cyo 
Just to learu wliat shape of love, 
llaiiicLli music from above ; — 

All tho sunny cloudlets fair 
Floating on tho azime air. 

All tho glories of the shy 
Thou Icavcst unrcluctaiitly. 

Silently with happy breast 
To droi» into thy lowly nest. 

Though the frame of man must b»‘ 

Bound to eartli, the soul is free ; 

But that freedom oft doth bring 
Discontent and sorrowing. 

Oh ! that from each waking vision. 

Gorgeous vista, gleam El^'^sian, 

From ambition’s dizzy height. 

And from hope’s illusive light, 

Man, like thee, glad lark, could brook 
Upon a low green spot to look. 

And with homo-affections blest 

Sink into as calm a nest t D. l. r. 
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1 brought from Eugland to India two English skylarks* I 
thought they would help to remind me of English meadows and 
keep aliye many agreeable home-associations. In crossing the 
desert they were carefully lashed on the top of one of 
the vans, and in spite of the dreadful jolting and the heat 
of the sun they sang the whole way until night-fall. It was 
pleasant to hear English larks from rich clover fields singing 
so joyously in the sandy waste. In crossing some fields between 
Cairo and the Pyramids I was surprized and delighted with the 
songs of Egyptian skylarks. Their notes were much the same 
as those of the English lark. The lark of Bengal is about 
the size of a sparrow and has a poor weak note. At this 
moment a lark from Caubul (larger than an English lark) 
is doing his best to cheer me with his music. This noble bird, 
though so far from his native fields, and shut up in his narrow 
prison, pours forth his rapturous melody in an almost unbroken 
stream from dawn to sunset. He allows no change of season 
to abate his minstrelsy, to any observable degree, and seems 
equally happy and musical all the year round. I have had him 
nearly two years, and though of course he must moult his feathers 
yearly, I have not observed the change of plumage, nor 
have I noticed that he has sung less at one period of the 
year than another. One of my two English larks was stolen 
the very day I landed in India, and the other soon died. The 
loss of an English lark is not to be replaced in Calcutta, though 
almost every week, canaries, linnets, gold-finches and bull-finches 
are sold at public auctions here. 

But I must return to my main subject. — The ancients used 
to keep the great Feast of the goddess Flora on the 28th 
of April. It lasted till the 3rd of May. The Floral Games 
of antiquity were unhappily debased by indecent exhibitions ; 
but they wore not entirely devoid of better characteristics.* 
Ovid describing the goddess Flora says that “ while she was 
speaking she breathed forth vernal roses from her mouth.” The 
same poet has represented her in her garden with the Florae 

* Cato being present on one occasion at tho floral games, the people 
out of respect to him, forbore to call for the usual exposures ; when inform- 
ed of this he withdrew, that the spectators might not bo deprived of their 
usual entertainment. 
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gatbering flowers and tbe Graces making garlands of them. 
The British borrowed the idea of this festival from the Eomans. 
Some of oar Kings and Queens used ^ to go a Maying^ and 
to have feasts of wine and venison in the open meadows or under 
the good green-wood. Prior says : 

Let one great day 
To celebrate sports and floral play 
Be set aside. 

But few people, in England, in these times, distinguish May- 
day from the initial day of any other month of the twelve. I 
am old enough to remember Jack-xn-the-Grem, Nor have 
I forgotten the cheerful clatter — the brush-and-shovel music 
—of our little Biitish negroes — “ innocent blacknesses,*’ as Lamb 
calls them — the chimney-sweepers, — a class now almost swept 
away themselves by machinery. One May-moming in the streets 
of London these tinsel-decorated merry-makers with their sooty 
cheeks and black lips lined with red, and staring eyes whose 
white seemed whiter still by contrast with the darkness of their 
cases, and their ivory teeth kept sound and brilliant with the 
professional powder, besieged George Selwyn and his arm-in-arm 
companion, Lord Pembroke, for May-day boxes. Selwyn ma- 
king them a low bow, said, very solemnly “ I have often heard of 
the sovereignty of the people ^ and I suppose you are some of the 
young princes in court mourning.*’ 

My Native readers in Bengal can form no conception of the 
delight with which the British people at home still hail the 
spring of the year, or the deep interest which they take in all 
“ the Seasons and their change”; though they have dropped some 
of the oldest and most romantic of the ceremonies once connected 
with them. If there were an annual fall of the leaf in the groves of 
India, instead of an eternal summer, the natives would discover how 
much the charms of the vegetable world are enhanced by these 
vicissitudes, and how even winter itself can be made delightful. 
My brother exiles will remember as long as life is in them, how 
exquisite, in dear old England, is the enjoyment of a brisk 
morning walk in the clear frosty air, and how cheering and cosy 
is the social evening fire! Though a cold day in Calcutta is 
exactly like a oold day in London, it sometimes revives the 
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4Alsdba<wintw, if«^teriti|Mjl><)«iflMl, 
itindMd &r lew "igtswdde tkao a, winter in England, bet H is 
inoi wholly withovt its pleasures. It is, at all erents, a grateful 
<^at>ge — a weloomd relief and re&eshme&t after a sultry sammer 
or a fnuggy rainy season. 

An Englishman, however, must always prefer the keener but 
more wholesome frigidity of his own clime. There, the external 
gloom and bleakness of a severe winter day enhance our in-door 
comforts, and we do not miss sunny skies when greeted with sunny 
looks. If we then see no blooming flowers, we see blooming 
Bioea. But as we have few domestic enjoyments in this country 
—no social snuguess, — no sweet seclusion — and as our houses are 
as open as bird-cages, — ^and as we almost live in public and in the 
open air — we have little comfort when compelled, with an en- 
feebled frame and a morbidly sensitive cuticle, to remain at home 
on what an Anglo-Indian Invalid calls a cold day, with an east- 
erly wind whistling through every room.* In our dear native 
country each season has its peculiar moral or physical attractions. 
It is not easy to say which is the most agreeable — its summer 
or its winter. Perhaps I must decide in favour of the first. 
The memory of many a smiling summer day still flashes upon 
my soul. If the whole of human life were like a fine English 
day in June, we should cease to wish for “ another and a better 
world.” It is often from dawn to sunset one revel of delight. 
How pleasantly, from the first break of day, have I lain wide 
awake and traced the approach of the breakfast hour by the 
increasing notes of birds and the advancing sun -light on my 
curtains ! A summer feeling, at such a time, would make my 
heart dance within me, as I thought of the long, cheerful day 
to be enjoyed, and planned some rural walk, or rustic enter- 
tainment. The ills that flesh is heir to, if they occurred for a 


* What is the reason that an easterly wind is eveiy where unwholesome 
and disagreeable? 1 am not sufficiently soientifio to answer this question. 
Pope takes care to notice the fitness of the easterly wind for the Cave qf 
Spleen, 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 

Rape qf the Lock, 
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fipcftred like^idle mbaci; Tbej wttt y»0SMiy^3ii» 
^ resil thbgs. As 1 heard the lark singing in ^^a^giorions 
privacy of light," and saw the boughs *01 the green and gold 
labamum waving at my window, and had my £uioy filled with 
images of natural beauty, I felt a glow of fresh life in my 
veins, and my soul was inebriated with joy. It is difficult, 
amidst '^iich exhilarating infiueuces, to entertain those melan> 
choly ideas which sometimes crowd upon us, and appear so 
natural, at a less happy hour. Even actual misfortune comes 
in a questionable shape, when our physical constitution is in 
perfect health, and the flowers are in full bloom, and the skies 
are blue, and the streams are glittering in the sun. So power- 
fully does the light of external nature sometimes act upon the 
moral system, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the • 
heart, even when we think we have reason to he sorrowful, and 
while wo almost accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The 
fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear this fact in mind, 
and not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish who fail 
to sympathize with his fantastic cares. He should remember 
that men are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corporeal 
power, and a communion with nature in her cheerful moods, 
that things connected with their own personal interests, and which 
at other times might irritate and wound their feelings, pass by them 
like the idle wind which they regard not. He himself must 
have had his intervals of comparative happiness, in which 
the causes of his present grief would have appeared trivial 
and absurd. Ho should not, then, expect persons whose blood is 
warm in their veins, and whose eyes are open to the bles66d sun ^ 
in heaven, to think more of the apparent causes of his sorrow than 
he would himselfi were his mind and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour of whfch the glass-doors opened upon 
a bright green lawn, variegated with small beds of flowers ! The 
table was spread with dewy and delicious fruits from our 
own garden, and gathered by fair and friendly hands. Beauti- 
ful and luscious as were these garden dainties, they were of 
small account in comparison with the fresh cheeks and cherry 
lips that so frankly accepted the wonted early greeting. Alas ! 
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how that circle of early friends is now divided, and what a 
change has since come over the spirit of our dreams! Yet still 
1 cherish boyish feelings, and the past is sometimes present. 
As I give an imaginary kiss to an ‘‘ old familiar face,'’ and 
catch myself almost unconsciously, yet literally, returning ima- 
ginary smiles, my heart is as fresh and fervid as of yore. 

A lapse of fifteen years, and a distance of fifteen thousand 
miles, and the glare of a tropical sky and the presence of 
foreign laces, need not make an Indian Exile quite forgetful of 
home -delights. Parted friends may still share the light of love 
as severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun. No 
number of miles or days can change or separate faithful spirits 
or annihilate early associations. That strange magician, Fancy, 

► who supplies so many corj)oreal deficiencies and overcomes so 
many physical obstructions, and mocks at space and time, ena- 
bles us to pass in the twinkling of an eye over the dreary waste 
of waters that separates the exile from the scenes and comp^ 
nions of his youth. He treads again his native shore. Ho sits 
by the hospitable hearth and listens to the ringing laugh of 
children. He exchanges cordial greetings with the old familiar 
faces.’' There is a resurrection of the dead, and a return of vanish- 
ed years. He abandons himself to the sweet illusion, and again 

Lives over each scene, and is what he beholds. 

I must not bo too egotistically garrulous in print, or I would 
now attempt to describe the various ways in which I have spent 
a summer’s day in England. I would dilate upon my noon-day 
^ loiterings amidst wild ruins, and thick forests, and on the shaded 
banks of rivers — the pic-nic parties — the gipsy projdiecies — the 
twilight homeward walk — the social tea-drinking, and, the last 
scene of all, the “ rosy dreams and slumbers light,” induced by 
wholesome exercise and placid thoughts.* Eut perhaps these few 
simple allusions a^e sufficient to awaken a train of kindred asso- 
ciations in the reader’s mind, and he will thank mo for those 
words and images that are like the keys of memory, and “ open 
all her cells with easy force." 

* One sweet scone of early pleasures in my native land 1 have comme- 
morated in the following sonnet 
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If a summer's day Jbe thus rife with pleasure, scarcely less so 
is a day iu winter, though with some little drawbacks, that gire, 
by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to leave 
the warm morning bed and brave the external air. The fireless 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. 
But when we have once screwed our courage to the sticking 
place, and with a single jerk of the clothes, and a brisk jump 
from the bed, have commenced the operations of the toilet, the 
battle is nearly over. The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and wo do not feel particularly comfortable while 
breaking the- ice in our jugs, and performing our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fragments, and wiping our faces 
w’ith a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly van- 
quished, and as we rush out of the house, and tread briskly 
and firmly on the hard ringing earth, and breathe our visible 
breath in the clear air, our strength and self-importance mira- 
culously increase, and the whole frame begins to glow. The 
warmth and vigour thus acquired arc inexpressibly delightful. 
As W8 re-enter the house, we are proud of our intrepidity a^d 
vigour, and pity the effeminacy of our less enterprising friends, 
who, though huddled together round the fire, like flies upon a 
sunny wall, still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of 
health and animation, exhibit pale and pinched and discolored 
features, and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who 
rise with spirit on a winter morning, and stir and thrill them- 
selves with early exercise, are indifferent to the cold for the rest 
of the day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, 
and a lightness of heart that are experienced at no other season. 


NETLEY ABBEY. 

Romantic min ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts, and glimmering dreams 
Of long- departed years ? Lo ! nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty ! 

The far blue hills — the smooth reposing sea — 

The lonely forest — the meandering streams — 

The farewell summer sun, whose meUowed beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree. 

Whose green arms round thee cling — the balmy air — 
The stainless vault above, that cloud or storm 
’Tis hard to deem will ever more deform — 

The season’s countless graces, — all appear 
To thy calm glory mioistrant, and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear ! 


D. L. B. 
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Bot even the timid and luxurious are not without their plea- 
Bures. As the shades of evening draw in, the parlour twilight 
— the closed curtains-— and the cheerful fire — make home a little 
paradise to all. 

Now stir tho fire, and close the shutters fast ; 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn. 

Throws up a steamy column, and tho cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Cowper. 

The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like 
those of England, but yet people who are guiltless of what 
Milton so finely calls “ a sullenness against nature,” and who 
are willing, in a spirit of tnie philosophy and piety, to extract 
good from eveiy thing, may save themselves from wretchedness 
even in this land of exile. While I am writing this paragraph, 
a bird in my room, (not the Caubul songster that I have 
already alluded to, but a fine little English linnet,) who is 
as much a foreigner here as I am, is pouring out his soul 
in a flood of song. His notes ring with joy. He pines not 
for his native meadows — he cares not for his wiry bars — 
he envies not the little denizens of air that sometimes flutter 
past my window, nor imagines, for a moment, that they come 
to mock him with their freedom. Ho is contented with his 
present enjoyments, because they are utterly undisturbed by 
idle comparisons with those experienced in the past or antici- 
pated in the future. He has no thankless ropinings and no 
vain desires. Is intellect or reason then so fatal, though sub- 
lime a gift that we cannot possess it without the ])oisonou8 alloy 
of care ? Must grief and ingratitude inevitably find entrance 
into the heart, in proportion to the loftiness and number of our 
mental endowments ? Are wo to seek for happiness in igno- 
rance ? To these questions the reply is obvious. Every good 
quality may be abused, and the greatest, most; and ho who 
perversely employs his powers of thought and imagination to a 
wrong purpose deserves the misery that he gains. Wore we 
honestly to deduct from the ills of life all those of our own 
creation, how trifling, in the majority of oases, the amount that 
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would remain! We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while 
happiness is, as it were, forced upon us against our will. It is 
wonderful how some men pertinaciously cling to care, and argue 
themselves into a dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it is 
really a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or 
frown, for it is in vain to look for superior felicity amongst 
those who have more “appliances and means to boot,” than 
their fellow-men. Wealth, rank, and reputation, do not secure 
their possessors from the misery of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction and 
employment of our faculties, and not on worldly goods or mere 
localities, our countrymen might bo cheerful enough, even in 
» this foreign land, if they would only accustom themselves to a 
proper train of thinking, and be ready on every occasion to look 
on the brighter side of all things.* In reverting to home-scenes 
we should regard them for their intrinsic charms, and not turn 
them into a source of disquiet by mournfully comparing them 
with those around us. India, let Englishmen murmur as they 
will, has som^ attractions, enjoyments and advantages. No Eng- 
lishman is here in danger of dying of starvation as some of our 
poets have done in the inhospitable streets of London. The com- 
paratively princely and generous style in which we live in this 
country, the frank and familiar tone of our little society, and 
the general mildness of the climate, (excepting a few months 
of a too sultry summer) can hardly be denied by the most 
determined malcontent. The weather is indeed too often 
a great deal warmer than we like it ; but if “ the excessive 
heat” did not form a convenient subject for complaint and 
conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it would so oftep be 
thought of or alluded to. But admit the objection. What 
clWnate is without its peculiar evils? In the cold season a 
walk in India either in the morning or the evening is 
often extremely pleasant in pleasant company, and I am 
glad to see many sensible people paying the climate the 
compliment of treating it like that of England. It is now 

* « I was ovor moro dispetsod/’ says Humo, ** to seo the &vourable than the 

imfav nnmble side of things ; a turn of mind which U u more happy to pouw, 
than to he horn to an estate <f ten thousand a yearf 
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fiulhionable to use our limbs in the ordinary way, and the 
“ Oarden of Eden"* has become a favourite promenade, parti- 
cularly on the evenings when a band from the Fort fills the air 
with a cheerful harmony and throws a fresher life upon the scene. 
It is not to be denied that besides the mere exercise, pedestrians 
at home have great advantages over those who are too indolent 
or aristocratic to leave their equipages, because they can cut 
across green and quiet fields, enter rural by-ways, and enjoy 
a thousand little patches of lovely scenery that are secrets 
to the high-road traveller. But still the Calcutta pedestrian has 
also his gratifications. He can enjoy no exclusive prospects, but 
be beholds upon an Indian river a forest of British masts 
— the noble shipping of the Queen of the Sea — and has a fine • 
panoramic view of this City of Palaces erected by his country- 
men on a foreign shore ; — and if he is fond of children, he 
must be delighted with the numberless pretty and happy little 
faces — the fair forms of Saxon men and women in miniature 
— that crowd about him on the green sward; — he must be 
charmed with their innocent prattle, their quick ^nd graceful 
movements, and their winning ways, that awaken a tone of 
tender sentiment in his heart, and rekindle many sweet associa- 
tions. 

SONNETS, 

WRITTEN IN EXILE. 

I. 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory never ; — 

And while the soul’s iutomal coll is bright. 

The cloudless eye lots in the bloom and light 
Of earth and heaven to charm and cheer us ever. 

Though youth hath vanished, like a winding river 
Lost in the shadowy woods ; and the dear sight 
Of native hill and nest-like cottage white, 

’Mid breeze-stirred boughs whose crisp leaves gleam and quiver, 

And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
My homeward step shall hasten cheerily ; 

Y ot still I feel as I haVo felt of yore. 

And love this radiant world. Yon clear blue sky — 

These gorgeous gloves — this flower-enamelled floor — 

Have deep enchantmente for my heart and eye. 


* So called, because the grounds were laid out in a tasteful style, under 
the direction of Lord Auckland’s sister, the Honorable Miss Eden, 
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Man’s h^art may change, but Nature’s glory never ; 

Though to the sullen gaze of grief the sight 
Of sun-illumined skies may iemi less bright, 

Or gathering clouds less grand, yet she, as over, 

Is lovely or rnsjestic. Though fiito sever 
The long -linked bands of love, and all delight 
Be lost, as in a sudden starless night. 

The radiance may return, if Ho, the giver 
Of peace on earth, vouchsafe the storm to still. 

This breast once shaken with the strife of care 
Is touched with silent joy. The cot — the hill, 

Beyond the broad blue wave — and faces fair, 

Are pictured in my dreams ; yet scenes that fill 
My waking eye can save mo from dosi)air, 

HI. 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory never ; — 

Strange features throng aromid mo, and the '^lioro 
Is not my own dear land. Yet why deplore 
This change of doom All mortal ties must sever. 

The pang is past ; — and now with blest endeavour 
r check the ready tear, the rising sigh. 

The common earth is hero — the common sky — 

The common Father. And how high soever 
O’er other tribes proud England’s hosts may seem, 

God’s children, fair or sable, equal find 
A Father’s love. Then learn, O man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind : 

Thy duty, love — each cause of strife, a dream — 

Thy homo, the world — thy fiimily, mankind. 

D. L. B. 

For tlie sake of my home readers I must now say a word or 
two on the effect produced upon the mind of a stranger on Ida 
approach to Calcutta from the Sandheads. 

As we run up the Bay of Bengal and approach the dangerous 
Sandheads, the beautiful deep blue of the ocean suddenly dis- 
appears. It turns into a pale green. Tlie sea, even in calm 
weather, rolls over soundings in long swells. The hue of the 
water is varied by different depths, and in passing over the 
edge of soundings, it is curious to observe how distinctly the 
form of the sands may bo traced by the different shades of 
green in the water above and beyond thorn. In the lower part 
of the bay, the crisp foam •£ the dark sea at night is instinct 
with phosphoric lustre. The ship seems to make her way 
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tbrougb galaxies of little ocean stars. We lose siglit of this 
poetical phenomenon as we approach the moutli of the Hooghly. 
But the passengers, towards the termination of their voyage, 
become less observant of the changeful aspect of the sea. 
Though amused occasionally by flights of sea-gulls, immense 
shoals of porpoises, apparently tumbling or rolling head over 
tail against the wind, and the small sprat-like fishes that some- 
times play and glitter on the surface, the stranger grows im- 
patient to catch a glimpse of an Indian jungle ; and even the 
swampy tiger-haunted Saugor Island is greeted with that degree 
of interest which novelty usually inspires. 

At first the land is hut little above the level of the water. 
It rises gradually as wc pass up further from the sea. As we 
come still nearer to Calcutta, the soil on shore seems to improve 
in richness and the trees to increase in size. The little clusters 
of nest-like villages snugly sheltered in foliage — the groups of 
dark figures in white gnrmonfs — the entile w andcring over the 
open plain — the oincrald-colorcd fields of rice — the rich groves 
of mangoe trees — the vast ami magnificent * inyans, with 
straight roots dropiiing from their highest hmnehes, (hundreds 
of these hranch-droj)ped roots being fixed into the earth and 
forming ‘‘ a pillared shade"), — the tall, slim palms of difler- 
ent characters and wdth crowns of diflcront forms, f(‘athery 
or fan-like, — the many-stemmed and long, sharp-leaved bam- 
boos, w'hosc thin pliant hraiiches swing gracofullv under the 
weight of the lightest bird, — the beautifully rounded and bright 
green peepuls, with their burnished leaves glittering in the sun- 
shine, and trembling at the zephyr s softest touch with a pleasani- 
rnstling sound, suggestive of images of coolness and repose, — 
form a striking and singularly interesting scene (or rather 
succession of scenes) after the monotony of a long voyage 
during which nothing has been visible but sea and sky. 

But it is not until he arrives at a bend of the river called 
Garden Reach^ where the City of Palaces first opens on tho view, 
that the stranger has a full sense of the value of our jmssessions 
in the East. The princely mansions on our right ; — (residences 
of English gentry), with their rich gardens and smooth slopes 
verdant to the water s edge, — the large and rich Botanic Garden 
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and the Gothic edifice of Bishop’s College on our left — ^and in 
front, as we advance a little further, the countless masts of 
vessels of all sizes and characters, and from almost every clime, 
— Fort William, with its giifesy ramparts and white barracks, — 
the Government House, a magnificent edifice in spite of many 
imperfections, — the substantial looking Town Hall — the Supreme 
Court House — the broad and ever verdant plain (or madaun) in 
front — and the noble lines of buildings along the Esplanade and 
Chowririghoe Hoad, — the new Cathedral almost at the extremity 
of the plain, and half-hidden amidst the trees, — the suburban 
groves and buildings of Kidderporo beyond, their outlines 
softened by the haze of distance, like scenes contemplated 
through colored glass — the bigh-stcrncMl budgcrows and small 
trim baulcabs abjiig the edg«i of the river, — the neatly-painted 
palauijuins and other vehicles of all sorts and sizes, — the vari- 
ously-hucd and variously-clad peopje of all conditions; the lair 
European, the black and nearly naked Cooly, the clean-robed 
an \ lighter-skinned native Baboo, the Oriental nobleman with 
liis jewelled turban and kincob vest, and costly necklace and 
twisted cummerbund, on a horse fantastically caparisoned, and fol- 
lowed in barbaric state by a train of attendants with long, golden- 
handled punkahs, peacock feather chowrics, ami golden chattahs 
and silver sticks, — present altogether a scene that is calculated 
to at once delight and heuilder the traveller, to whom all the 
strange objects before him have something of the enchantment 
and confusion of an Arabian Night’s dream. When he recovers 
from his surprise, the first emotion in the breast of an Englishman 
is a feeling of national pride. He exults in the recognition of so 
many glorious indications of the power of a small and remote nation 
that has founded a splendid empire in so strange and vast a land. 

When tho first impression begins to fade, and ho takes a 
closer view of the great metropolis of India — and observes 
what miserable straw huts are intermingled with magnificent 
palaces — how much Oriental filth and squalor and idleness 
and superstition and poverty and ignorance are associated 
with savage splendour, and are brought into immediate and 
most incongruous contact with Saxon energy and enterprise 
and taste and skill and love of order, and the amazing intelligence 
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of ibo West in this tunoteenth oentury — and when familiarity 
breeds someihtn|^ like omtempt for many things that originally 
excited a vague and pleasing wondot~the English traveller 
in the East is apt to dwell too efclusively on the worst side 
of the picture, and to become insensible to the real interest, and 
blind to the actual beauty of much of the scene around him. 
Extravagant astonishment and admiration, under the induence 
of novelty, a strong re-action, and a subsequent feeling of 
onreasonable disappointment, seem, in some degree, natural to 
all men ; but in no other part of the world, and under no other 
circumstances, is this peculiarity of our condition more conspi- 
cuously displayed than in the case of Englishmen in India. 
John Bull, who is always a grumbler even on his own shores, is 
sure to b'come a still more inveterate grumbler in utlier countries, 
and j)erlu)ps tlic climate of Bengal, pr<»dik ing las^itn<i(^ and low 
spirits, and a yearning for yieir nati\o land, of wldeli tiny are 
so justly proud, contriinitc to make our countrymen jn the 
even more than usually iinsusce])tihle of plcii'^urahle emotions 
until at last they turn away in positive' disgust lioin the scenes 
and objects w^hicli remind them that they are in a state of exile. 

‘‘There is nothing,"’ .says Hamlet, “either good or bad, hut 
thinking makes it so.*’ At ever}^ change of the mind's c()lor('<l 
optics the scene before it changes also. I liavc sometimes con- 
templated the vast metropolis of England — or rather of tkc 
world — multitudinous and miglity LoNj>oN — with the pride and 
hope and exultation, not of a patriot only, but of a cosmopolite 
— a man. Its grand national structures that seem built fur eter- 
nity — its noble institutions, charitable, and learned, and scientific, 
and artistical — the genius and science and brav ery and moral 
excellence within its countless walls — have overwdielmed me 
with a sense of its glory and majesty and power. But in 
a less admiring mood, I have quite revorsoil the picture. Per- 
haps the following sonnet may seem to indicate that the writer 
while composing it, must have worn his colored spectacles. 

LONDON, TN THE MORNINO. 

The morning wakes, and through the misty air 
Til sickly radiance strugglos — like the dream 
or sorrow -shrouded hopo. O’er Thames’ dull stream. 

Whose iluggish waves a wealthy burden beai 
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JFnm every port and dime, the pallid glare 
Of early sun>ligbt spreada. The long sUreete seem 
Unpeopled atill, but eoon each path ehall teem 
With hurried feet, and viaages of care. 

And eager throngs diall meet where dusky marts 
Resound like ooean-cavems, with tho din 
Of toil aud strife and agony and sin. 

Trade's busy Babel I Ah J how many hearts 
By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 
in happier hours have scorned the prize they sought ? 

D. L. R. 

I nuw give a pair of sonnets upon the City of Palaces as 
vieweil through somewhat clearer glasses. 

VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 

Hep Passion’s restless eye and spirit rude 
May greet no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministrant. No tower. 

Time-struck and tenantless, here seems to brood. 

In the dread majesty of sohtude, 

O’er human pride departed — no rocks lower 
O’er ravenous billows — no vast hollow wood 
Bings with tho lion’s thunder— no dark bower 
Tho crouching tiger haunts— no gloomy cuvo 
Glitters with savage eyes ! But all the scono 
Is calm and chooiful. A* tho mild coinniaii'l 
Of Brdain’s sons, the skiTul and tho bravf. 

Fair palace -stnietu res decorate the land, 

And proud slji]is float on Hooghly’s breast serene 1 

D. L. R. 

SONNET, 

ON RETURNING TO CALCUTTA AFTER A VOYAGE TO THE 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

Umbrageous woods, green dells, and mountains high. 

And bright cascades, and wide cerulean seas, 

Slumlieriiig, or snow-wreathed by tho freshening breeze, 

And isles like motionless clouds upon tho sky 
In silent summer noons, late charmed mine eye, 

Until my soul was stirred like wind-touched trees. 

And passionate love and spoochloss ecstasies 
Up-raised tho thoughts in spiritual depths that lie. 

Fair scenes, ye haunt mo still ! Yet I behold 
This sultry city on the level shore 
Not all unmoved ; for hero our fathers bold 
Won proud historic names in days of yore, 

And hero are gouoroiL*' hearts that ne’er grow cold, 

And many a friendly hand and open door. 


D. L, K. 
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James Mackintosh was asked by Colonel Wilks, the Historian 
of British India, whether it was true that the poet had never 
been in the East, ^ir James replied, Never ‘‘Well, that 
shows me," said Colonel Wilks, “ that reading over D'Herbelot 
is as good as riding on the back of a camel." Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir William Ouseley and other high authorities have testified to 
the accuracy of Moore’s descriptions of Eastern scenes and 
customs. 

The following lines were composed on the banks of the 
Hooghly at Cossipore, (many long years ago) just after behold- 
ing the river one evening almost covered with floating lamps.* 

A HINDU FESTIVAL. 

Seated on a bank of g||5on; 

Gazing on an Indian scene, 

I have* dreams the mind to cheer, 

And a feast for eye and ear, 

At my feet a river flows, 

And its broad face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun, 

Whose proud race is nearly run. 

Ne’er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam, 

Ne’er did miser’s oy^|||||9hold 
Such a glittering maiR>f gold ! 

’Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat, 

Wliilc in eacli the figures seem 
* J^iko the shadows of a dream * 

Swiftly, passively, they glide 
As sliders on a frozen tide. 

Sinks the sun — the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the soene is bright. 

Now the fire-fly’s living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark, 

And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamps with ruddy gleam 
On the small waves float and quiver, 

As if upon the favored river, 

And to mark the sacred hour, 

Stars had fallen in a shower. 

• 

* The lines form a portion of a poem published in Literary Ltavtt 
in the year 1840. 
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For many a mile is either shore 
Illumined with a oonnUess store 
Of lustres ranged in glittering rows ; 

Each a golden column thro^ 

To light the dim depths of the tide ; 

And the moon in all her pride. 

Though beauteously her regions glow. 

Views a scene as &ir below. 

D. L. B. 

Mrs. Caraliore alludes, I (oppose to the above lines, or the 
following sonnet, or both perhaps, when she speaks of my 
erroneous Orientalism : — 

SCENE ON THE GANGES. 

The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of proud Benares' fanes ! A thickening haze 
Hangs o’er the slpbam. The weary boatmen raise 
Along the dusky shore their crimson fires 
That tinge the circling groups. Now hope inspires 
Yon Hindu maid, whose heart true passion sways, 

To launch on Gunga’s flood the glimmering rays 
Of Love’s frail lamp, — but, lo the light expires ! 

Alas ! what sudden sorrow fills he^^broast ! 

No charm of life remains. Her tears deplore 

A lover lost : and never, never more 

Shall hope’s sweet vision yiold her spirit rest ! 

The cold wave t^nchod the flame — an omen dread 
That telleth of tlRaithless—or lAe dead / 

P. L. lU 

Horace Hayman Wilson, a high authority on all Oriental 
customs, clearly alludes in the following lines to the launching 
of floating lamps by Hindu females. 

Grave in the tide the Brahmin stands, 

And folds his cord or twists his hands. 

And tells his beads, and all unheard 
Mutters a solemn mystic word. 

With reverence tho Sudra dips. 

And fervently the current sips. 

That to his humbler hope convoys 
A future life of happier days. 

But chief do India’s simple daughters 
Assemble in these hallowed waters, 

, With vase of classic model ladon 
Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden, 

CoUeoting thus their urns to fill 
From gushing fount or trickling rill. 
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And itill ^th pious fervour they 
To Gunga veneration pay 
And with pretonoeless rite prefer, 

The wishes of their hearts to her. 

The maid or matron, os she throws 
Champac or lotus, Bel or rose, 

Or sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow cup or paper boat. 

Prays for a parent’s peace and wealth, 

Prays for a child’s succqgs and health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in heaven, 

H. H. w. 

On seeing Mrs. Carsliore’s criticism I referred tbe subject to 
an intelligent Hindu friend from who® I received the following 
answer : — 

My dear Sir, 

The Beara, strictly speaking, is a Mahomedan festival. Some o 
the lower orders of the Hindus of the N. W. Provinces, who have 
borrowed many of their *cu stems from the Mahomedans, celebrate 
the Beara, But it is not observed by the Hindus of Bengal, who 
have a festival of their own, similar to the Beara. It takes place 
on the evening of the Baramati Poq 7 <^jwhen a small piece of the 
bark of the Plantain Tree is fitted out wn all the necessary accom- 
paniments of a boat, and is launched in a private tank with a 
lamp. The custom is confined to the women who follow it in their 
ovm house or in the same neighbourhood. It is called the 8ooa 
Dooa Breta. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Carshore it would seem is partly right and partly 
wrong. She is right in calling the Beara a Moslem Festival. 
It b so ; but we have the testimony of Horace Hayman Wilson 
to the fact that Hindu maids and matrons also launch their 
lamps upon the river. My Hindu friend acknowledges that 
his countrymen in the North West Provinces have bor- 
rowed many of their customs from the Mahomedans, and 
though he is not aware of it, it may yet be the case, that 
some of the Hindus of Bengal^ as elsewhere, have done the 
same, and that they set lamps afloat upon the stream to discover 
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by their continued burning or sudden extinction the fate of 
some absent friend or lover. I find very few Natives who are 
able to give me any exact and positive information concerning 
their own national customs. In their explanations of such matters 
they differ in the most extraordinary manner amongst them- 
selves. Two most respectable and intelligent Native gentlemen 
who were proposing to lay out their grounds under my direc- 
tions, told me that 1 must not cut down a single cocoa-nut tree, 
as it would be dreadful sacrilege — equal to cutting the throats of 
seven brahmins! Another equally respectablo and intelligent 
Native friend, when I mentioned the fact, threw himself back in 
his chair to give vent to a hearty laugh. When he had recover- 
ed himself a little frofh this risible convulsion he observed that 
his father and his grandfather had cut down cocoa-nut trees in 
considerable numbers without the slightest remorse or fear. 
And yet again, I afterwards heard that one of the richest Hindu 
families in Calcutta, rather than suffer so sacred an object to bo 
injured, piously submit to a very serious inconvenience occa- 
^oncd by a cocoa-nut tree standing in the centre of the carriage 
road that leads to the portico of their largo town palace. I am told 
that there are other sac||d trees ivhich must not be removed by 
the hands of Hindus ofl^ferior caste, though in this case thero 
is a way of getting over the difliculty, for it is allowable or even 
meritorious to make presents of these trees to Brahmins, who cut 
them down for their own fire-w^ood. But the cocoa-nut tree is 
said to bo too sacred even for the axe of a Brahmin. 

I have been running away again from my subject ; — I was 
discoursing upon May-day in England. The season there is still * 
a lovely and a merry one, though the most picturesque and 
romantic of its ancient observances, now live but in the memory 
of the “ oldest inhabitants,'’ or on the page of history.* 

* Perhaps some formal or fashionable wiseacres may pronoimce such 
simple oeremonies vulgar. And such is the advance of civilisation that even 
the veiy chimney-sweepers themselves begin to look upon their old May-day 
merry-makings as beneath the dignity of their profession. Suppose now’* 
said Mr. Jonas Han way to a sooty little urchin, were to give you a shilling.’* 

** Lord Almighty bless your honor, and thank you.** '*And what if I were to 
give you a fine tio-wig to wear on May-day?” ‘*Ah! bless your honor, my 
master wont let mo go out on May-day.’* “ Why not V* Because, he says. 
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Mt^poU on tli66c daj8 is rarely seen to riso op in Eng- 
lish towns with its proper floral decorations*^* In remote mral 
districts a solitary May-pole is still, howercr, occasionally discov- 
ered* A May-pole,” says Washington Irving, gave a glow 
to my feelings and spread a charm over tho^jountry for the rest 
of the day; and as I traversed a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales and looked from 
among swelling hills down a long green valley, through which 
the Deva wound its wizard stream, m3^imagi nation turned all 
into a perfect Arcadia. One can readily imagine what a gay 


it's low life.** And yet the merrie makings on May-day which are now 
deemed ungenUel by chimney-sweepers were once the delight of Princes : — 

Forth goth all the oonrt, both most and least, 

To fet^ the flowrea fresh, and branch and blome, 

And namely hawthorn brought both page and grome, 

And then rejoicing in their great delite 
JBke ech at others threw the flowros bright, 

The primrose, violete, and the gold 
With fresh garlants puty blue and white. 

Chaucer, 

• The May-pole was usually decorated with^e flowers of the hawthorn, a 
plant as emblematioal of the spring as the holly is of Christmas. Goldsmith 
has made its name familiar oven to tho people of Bengal, for almost evoi7 
student in the upper classes of the Qovommont Colleges has the following 
couplet by heart. 

Tho hawthorn hnth, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made. 

The hawthorn was* amongst Burns’s floral pets. ** I have,” says he, ** some 
favorite flowers in spring, among which are, the mountain daisy, the hare- 
bell, the fox-glove, the wild-briar rose, tbe budding birch and the hoary 
hawthorn, that 1 view and hang over with particular delight. ” 

L. £. L. speaks of the hawthorn hedge on which the sweet May has 
diowered its white luxuriance,” and the Rev. George Croly has a patriotic 
allusion to this English plant, suggested by a landscape in France. 

Tis a rich scene, and yet the richest charm 
That e’er clothed earth in beauty, lives not here. 

Winds no green fence around the cultured farm 
No hloseomed hawthorn shields the cottage dear : 

The land is bright, and yet to thine how drear. 

Unrivalled En^^and 1 Well tho thought may pine 
For those sweet fields where, each a nttlo sphere. 

In shaded, sacred fruitfulness doth shine. 

And the heart higher beats that says, * This spot is mine.’ 
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scene old London most have ^en when the doom wexe decked 
with hawthorn ; and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
Morris'-dancers, and all the other fantfustic dancers and rerellers 
were performing their antics about the May-pole in every part 
of the city, I value every custom which tends to infuse poeti- 
cal feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and soften 
the rudeness of rustic manners without destr03dng their sim- 
plicity.” 

Another American writer — a poet — has expressed his due ap- 
preciation of the pleasures of the season. He thus addresses 
the merrie month of May.* 


MAY. 

Would that thou couldst laugh for aye. 

Merry, over merry May f 

Made of aun-gloams, shade and showers 

Bursting buds, and breathing flowers ; 

Dripping-looked, and rosy-vestod, 

Violet-slippered, rainbow-crested ; 

Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festooned with the dewy vine : 

Merry, ever Merry May, 

Would that thou could laugh for aye ! 

W, D, Gallagher, 

1 must give a dainty bit of description from the poet of 
the poets — our own romantic Spenser. 

Then comes fair May, the fajrest maydo on ground. 

Docked with all dainties of the season’s prydo. 

And throwing flowrea out of her lap around. 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride. 

The twins of Leda ; which, on oyther side. 

Supported her like to their Sovereign queene : 

Lord I how all creatures laught when her they spi®®. 

And leapt and danced as they had ravisht beeno 
And Cupid’s self about her fluttred all in grocne. 

Here are a few lines from Herrick. 

Fled are the fhDsts, and now the fields appeare 
Re-clothed in freshe and verdant diaper ; 

Thawed are the snowes, and now the lusty spring 
Gives to each mead a neat enameling ; 


* On May-day, the Ancient Romans used to go in procession to the grotto 
of Bgeria. . 
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The palmei* pot forth their gimmes, and every tree 
Now swaggers in her leavy gallantry. 

The Queen of May — Lady Flora — was the British represeu- 
tative of the Heathen Goddess Flora. May still returns and 
ever will return at her proper season, witi all her bright leaves 
and fragrant blossqpis, but men cease to make the same use of 
them as of yore. England is waxing utilitarian and prosaic. 

The poets, let others neglect her as they will, must ever do 
fitting observance, in songs as lovely and fresh as the flowers 
of the hawthorn. 

To the lady of the vernal hours. 

Poor Keats, who was passionately fond of flowers, and every- 
thing beautiful or romantic or picturesque, complains, with a 
true poet’s earnestness, that in his day in England there were 

No cro^fi of nymphs, soft- voiced and young and gay 
In woven baskets, bringing ears of com, 

Koses and pinks and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May, 

The Floral Games — Jciia: Floraux — of Toulouse — first cele- 
brated at the commencement of the fourteenth century, are 
still kept up annually with great pomp and spirit. Clemence 
Isaure, a French lady, bequeathed to the Academy of Toulouse a 
large sum of money for the annual celebration of these games. 
A sort of College Council is formed, which not only confers de- 
grees on those poets who do most honor to the Goddess Flora, 
but sometimes grants them more substantial favors. In 1324 
the poets were encouraged to compete for a golden violet and 
a silver eglantine and pansy. A century later the prizes 
offered were an amaranthus of gold of the value of 400 livres, 
for the bestaodo, a violet of silver, valued at 250 livres, for 
an essay in prose, a silver pansy, worth 200 livres, for an 
eclogue, elegy or idyl, and a silver lily of the value of sixty 
livres, for the best sonnet or hymn in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
— for religion is mixed up with merriment, and heathen with 
Christian rites. He who gained a prize three times was honor- 
ed with the title of Doctor en gaye science^ the name given to 
the poetry of the Provenqal troubadours. A mass, a sermon, 
and alms-giving, commence the ceremonies. The French poet, 

* See what is said of palms in a note on page 81 . 
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Ronsard who had gained a prize in the floral games, so delighted 
Mary Queen of Scots with’ his verses on the Rose tliat she pre- 
sented him wi^ a silver rose worth £500, with this inscription — 

A Monsard^ V Apollon de la gource des Muses** 

At Ghent floral festivals are held twice a year when amateur 
and professional florists assemble together and contnbnte each 
his share of flowers to the grand general exhibition which 
is under the direct patronage of the public authorities. Hono- 
rary medals are awarded to the possessors of the finest flowers. 

The chief floral festival of the Chinese is on their new year’s 
day, when their rivers are covered with boats laden with flowers, 
and gay flags streaming from every mast. Their homes and 
temples are richly hung with festoons of flowers. Boughs of 
the peach and plum trees in blossom, enkianthus quinque- 
flbra, camel ias, cockscombs, magnolias, jonquils Ute then exposed 
for sale in all the streets of Canton. Even the Chinese ladies, 
who are visible at no other season, are seen on this occasion in 
flower-boats on the river or in the public gardens on the shore. 

The Italians, it is said, still have artificers called Festaroli^ 
whose business it is fo prepare festoons and garlands. The 
ancient Homans were very tasteful in their nosegays and 
chaplets. Pliny tells us that the Sicyonians were especially 
celebrated for the graceful art exhibited in the arrangement of 
the varied colors of their garlands, and he gives us the story 
of Glycera who, to please her lover Pausias, the painter of 
Sicyon, used to send him the most exquisite chaplets of her 
own braiding, which he regularly copied on his canvas. He 
became very eminent as a flower-painter. The last work of 
his pencil, and his master-piece, was a picture of his mistress in 
the act of arranging a chaplet. The picture warf called the 
CUsrland Twiner . It is related that Antony for some time 
mistrusting Cleopatra made her taste in the first instance 
every thing presented to him at her banquets. One day 
“the Serpent of old Nile'’ after dipping her own coronet of 
flowers into her goblet drank up the wine and then directed 
him to follow her example. He was off his guard. He 
dipped his chaplet in his cup. The leaves had been touched 
with poison. He was just raising the cup to his lips when she 
seized his arm, and said “ Cease your jealous doubts, for know, 
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that if I had desired yotft death or wished to live without yon, 
I oould easily have destroyed you." The Queen then ordered a 
prisoner to be brought into their presence, who being made to 
drink from the cup, instantly expired.* 

Some of the nosegays made up by ‘‘flower-girls" in London 
and its neighbourhood are sold at such extravagant prices that 
none but the very wealthy are in the habit of purchasing them, 
though sometimes a poor lover is tempted to present his mistress 
on a ball-night with a bouquet that he can purchase only at the 
cost of a good many more loaves of bread or substantial meals 
than ho can well spare. He has to make every day a banian- 
day for perhaps half a month that his mistress may wear a 
nosegay for a few hours. However, a lover is often like a 
cameleon and almost live on ^r—for a time — “promise- 
cranmied.’* ‘ cannot feed capons so.’ 

At Covent Garden Market, (in London) and the first-rate 
Flower-shops, a single vrreath or nosegay is often made up 
for the head or hand at a price that would support a poor 
labourer and his family for a month. The colors of the wreaths 
are artfully arranged, so as to suit different complexions, and 
so also as to exhibit the most rare and costly flowers to the 
greatest possible advantage 

All true poets 

The sages 

Who have left streaks of light athwart their pages— 
have contemplated flowers — with a passionate love, an ardent 
admiration: none more so than the sweet -souled Shakespeare. 
They are regarded by the imaginative as the fairies of the 
vegetable world — the physical personifications of etherial beauty. 
In The Wmter^e Tale our great dramatic bard has some 
delightful floral allusions that cannot be too often quoted. 

Here’s flowers for you. 

Hot lavender, mint, savory, majoram ; 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun. 

And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and I think they are given 
To men of middle age. 

***** 

— — ^ 


Phillips’s Floriji, EUtoHw* 
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O, Proaerpina, ^ 

For the flowers now that, frighted, thou lett’st fidl 
From Dis*8 waggon ! Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty \ violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes, 

Or Cytheroa's breath ; pale primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Great Phosbus in his strength, —a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial : lilies of all kinds. 

The flower-de-luce being one. 

Shakespeare here, as elsewhere, speaks of “ pale primroses.’* 
The poets almost always allude to the primrose as a pale and 
interesting invalid. Milton tells us of 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.* 

The poet in the manuscript of his Lycxdae h^ at first made 
the primrose “ die unwedded^* which was a pretty close copy 
of Shakespeare. Milton afterwards struck out the word 

unwedded^* and substituted the word forsaJcenJ' The 
reason why the primrose was said to ‘‘ die unmarried,” is, 
according to War ton, because it grows in the shade uncherished 
or unseen by the sun, who was supposed to be in love with 
certain sorts of flowers. Ben Jonson, however, describes the 
primrose as a wedded lady — the Spring’s own Spouse^ — though 
she is certainly more commonly regarded as the daughter of 
Spring not the wife. J. Fletcher gives her the true parentage: — 
Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 

There are some kinds of primroses, that are not pale. There 
is a species in Scotland, which is of a deep purple. And even 
in England (in some of the northern counties) there is a 
primrose, the bird's-eye primrose, (Primula farinosa,) of which 
the blossom is lilac colored and the leaves musk -scented. 

In Sweden they call the Primrose The key of May, 

* The word primrose is supposed to be a compound of prime and roee, and 
Spenser spells it prime-rose. 

The pride and prime-rose of the rest 
Made by the maker’s self to be admired. 

The Bey. George Croly charaotorizes Bengal as a mountainous country — 
There’s glory on thy momtaintj proud Bengal— 
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Wambworth «m in a groro, listening to the cooing of the stock 
w«, and aasodating their mnsio with tho remomhmnco of he 
htUAiiufs TeitM to A stock-dove, when a &rroor*8 wife passin; 
^ oxctaimed, **0h, I do like stock -doves /’* The woznac 
won the heart of the poet s wife* at once ; but she did noi 
long retun it. ^*‘Sonie people/' continued the speaker, “like 
’em in a pie; for my part I think there s nothing like cm stewed 
in iniona/' This was a rn^tie utiJitajian. Here is an instance of 
a very different sort of utilitarianism — tho utilitarianism of men 
who lead a gay town life. Sir W. H. listened, patiently for some 
time to a poetical-mioded friend who was rapturously expatiating 
npon the delicious perfume of a bed of violets ; “ Oh yes,*' said 
Sir W. at last, “ its all very well, but for my part I very much 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the theatre/’ But iutellects 
far more capacious than that of Sir W. H. liave exhibited 
the same indifference to the beautiful in nature. Locke and 
Jeremy Benthafn and even Sir Isaac Newton despised all 
poetry. And yet God never meant man to bo insensible to 


and Dr. Johnson in his Journey qf a day, (Ramblor No. 05) charms tho 
traveller in Hindostan with a sight of tho primrose and tho oak. 

** As he passed along, his ears were delighted with tho morning song of 
the bird of paradise ; ho was fanned by tho labt flutters of tho sinking breeze, 
and sprinkled with dew by groves of spioes ; he sometimes oontomplated tho 
towering height of the d^, monarch of tlie hills ; and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, oldest daughter of the spnng.” 

In some book of travels, £ forgot which, tho writer states, that ho had 
seen the primrose in Mysore and in tho rooessos of tho Pyrenoos. There is a 
flower sold by the Bengalloo gardeners for tho primrose, though it bears but 
small resemblance to the English flower of that name. On turning to Mr. 
Fiddington’s Index to the Plants of India 1 And under the head of Pi %mula 
—Primula denticula— Stuartii— rotundifolia— with tho names in tho Mawar 
or Nepaulese dialect. 
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the b^Auti&l or the poetical* ** Poetiy^ like tro^** saje ^be- 
nezer ^iol^ is a comiiaoo flower : Qod has sown it the 
earthy Uke flaine^ q>niik]ed with tears or ^lowiag ha 
sen, eren as he places the croons and ^ March frosts to^efl^ 
and beantifnlly mingles life and death.** If the finer and more 
spiritual &oulties of men were as well cultiyated or exercised as 
are their colder and coarser faculties there would be fewer utilita- 
rians. But the highest part of our nature is too much neglected 
in all our systems of education. Of the beauty and fragrance 
of flowers all earthly creatures except man are apparently meant 
to be unconscious. The cattle tread down or masticate the 
f&irest flowers without a single “ compunctious visiting of nature*** 
This excites no surprize. It is no more than natural But it 
is truly painful and humiliating to see any human being &s 
insensible as the beasts of the field to that poetry of the world 
which God seems to have addressed exclusively to the heart and 
soul of man. 

In South Wales the custom of strewing all kinds of flowers 
over the graves of departed friends, is preserved to the present 
day. Shakespeare, it appears, knew something of the customs 
of that part of his native country and puts the folio wing^ofcsry 
speech into the mouth of the young Prince, Arviiagus, who 
was educated there. 

With fairest flowers, 

While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidolo, * 

I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy fiuje, pale PrimroBe, nor 
Tho azured Harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of Eglantine ; whom not to slander, 

Out-sweetened not thy breath. 

Cyvnheline, 

Hero are two more flower-passages from Shakespeare. 

Here’s a few flowers ; but about midnight more ; 

Tho herbs that have on them cold dow o’ the night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves. — Upon their faces : — ' 

You wore os flowers ; now withered ; even so 
Those herblots shall, which we upon you strow. 

Cymhdine. 

Sweets to the sweet. Farewell ♦ 

I hoped thou ahoulds’t have been my Hamlet’s wife ; 
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1 thought thy bride-bed to have decked, aweet maid, 

And not t’ have strewed tby grave. 

BavUeU 

Flowers are peculiarly suitable ornaments for the grave, for 
as Evelyn truly says, “ they are just emblems of the life 
of man, which has been compared in Holy Scripture to those 
fading creatures, whose roots being buried in dishonor rise again 
in glory.”* 

This thought is natural and just. It is indeed a most im- 
pressive sight, a most instructive pleasure, to behold some ^^bright 
consummate dower” rise up like a radiant exhalation or a beautiful 
vision — ^like good from evil — with such stainless purity and subh 
dainty loveliness, from the hot-bed of corruption. 

• Milton turns his acquaintance with flowers to divine account 
in his Lycidas. 

Return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye Tallies low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,t 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shod. 

And dafibdillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies, 


♦ In strewing their graves the Romans affected the rose ; the Greeks 
amaranthus and myrtle : the funeral pyre consisted of sweet fuel, C3rpress, 
fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually verdant lay silent expressions of their 
surviving hopes. Sir ThovMLs Browne, 
f The aUusion to the cowslip in Shakespeare’s description of Imogone 
must not be passed over here 

On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drop 
I’ the bottom of the cowslip. 
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For, BO to intorpose a UtUo cue, 

Let our £^1 thougbta dally with faint surmise. 

Here is a nosegay of spring-flowers from the hand of 
Thomson : — 

Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the snow-drop and tho crocus first ; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue. 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow-wall flower, stained with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 

From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o’er ail their velvet leaves ; 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the t^p race, where Beauty plays 
Her idle freaks : from family difiused 
To family, as flies the father dust. 

The varied colors run ; and while they break 
On the charmed eye, the exulting Florist marks 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting ; flrom the bird, 

First-bom of spring, to Summer's musky tribes : 

Nor hyacinth, of purest virgin white, 

Low bent, and, blushing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair, 

As o’er tho fabled fountain hanging still ; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks ; 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask -rose. 

Infinite varieties, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint, 

The breath of Nature and her endless bloom. 

Here are two bouquets of flowers from the garden of Cowper : 

Laburnum, rich 

In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure ; 

The scentless and tho scented rose ; this red, 

And of an humbler growth, the other* tall. 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of noighb’ring cypress, or more sable yew. 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That tho wind severs from the broken wave ; 

The lilac, various in array, now white, 


* Tho Guelder rose.— -This elegant plant is a native of Britain, and when 
in flower, has at first sight, the appearance of a little maple tree that has 
been pelted with snow-balls, and we almost fear to see them melt away in 
the warm sunshine— 
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Now sanguiae, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple spikes p3rramldal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all ; 

Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan. 

But well oompensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late ; 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies clothing her slender rods, 

That scarce a leaf appears ; mesereon too. 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing ©very spray ; 
Althsea with the purple ©ye ; the broom 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d, 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant al^ve all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whose unvamish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more. 

The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars. 


Th* amomum there* with intermingling flowers 
And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 
Her crimson honors, and the spangled beau 
Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long. 

All plants, of every lea^ that can endure 

The winter’s frown, if screened from his shrewd bite. 

Live there and prosper. Those Ausonia claims, 

Levantine regions these ; the Azores send 
Their jessamine ; her jessamine remote 
Caffraia : foreigners from many lands, 

They form ono social shade as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre. 

Here is a bunch of flowers laid before the public eye by Mr. 
Proctor : — 

There the rose unveils 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
O’ the season comes in tom to bloom and perish ; 

But first of all the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frtul snowdrop, 

Bom of the breath of winter, andjon his brow 
Fixed like a full and solitary star : 

The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose 
And daisy trodden down like modesty : 

The fox-glove, in whoso drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music, the Narcissus (named 


* In a greenhouse. 
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Prom him who died for lore) the tangled woodbine^ 

Lilacs, and flowering vines, and scented thorns, 

And some from whom the voluptuous winds of June 
Catch their perfhmings. 

Barry CamwcUL 

I take a second supply of flowers from the same band. 

Hero, this rose 

(This one half* blown) shall be my Maia*s portion, 

For that like it her blush is beautiful. 

And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Pallas* eye, or thine, Lycemnia, 

1*11 give to thee ; for like thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. Por this lily 
"Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast % 

And yet *twill wither on so white a bed, 

If flowers have sense of envy : — ^It shall be 
Amongst thy ravA trosses, Cytheris, 

Like one star on the bosom of the night. 

The cowslip and the yellow primrose,— *thoy 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves ; 

And April hath wept o*er them, and the voice 
Of March hath sung, oven before their deaths 
The dirge of those young children of the year. 

But here is hearts-ease for your woes. And now, 

The honey-sucklc flower I give to thee, 

And love it for my sake, my own Cyano ; 

It hangs upon the stem it loves, as thou 

Hast cluug to me, through every joy and sorrow ; 

It flourishes with its guardiaj^ growth, as thou dost; 

And if the woodman’s axe should droop the tree, 

The woodbine too must perish. 

Barry Cornwall. 

Lot me add to tbo aboYO beap of floral beauty a basket 
of flowers from Leigh Hunt. 

Then the flowers on all their beds — 

How the sparklers glance their heads, 

Daisies with their pinky lashes 
And the marigolds* broad flashes, 

Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
Curling backward, and the swell 
Of the rose, iulMippod and warm. 

Bound about whose riper form 
Her slender virgin-train are seen 
In their close-fit caps of green ; 

Lilacs then, and daffodillies ; 

And the nioe-leaved lesser Ulies 
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Shading, liko detected Hglil, 

Tboir littlo green-tipt lampeof white ; 

BlhaidU] poppy, odorous pea, 

With its wing up lightsomoly ; 

Balsam with his shaft of amber, 

Mignionette for Iady*s chamber, 

And gontool geranium, 

With a leaf for all that oomo ; 

And the tulip iriokod out finest. 

And the pink of smell dirinest ; 

And as prood as all of them 
Bound in one, the garden’s gem 
Heart»*ease| like a gallant bold 
In hit doth of pmrple and gold, 

Ladj Maiy Wortley Montague^ wbo introduced inoculation 
into England — a^ practically useful ^on to us, — had also the 
honor to be amongst the first to bring from the East to the 
West an elegant amusement — the Language of Flowers.* 

Then he took up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people bold, 

Bid signify ; and how aD, ordered thus. 

Expressed his grief : and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished. 

BeaumonVs and Fliichtr't ** Philaftcr.'^ 

There from richer banka 
Culling out flowers, which in a learned order 
Bo become characters, whence they discloso 
Their mutual meanings, garlands then and nosegays 
Being framed into epistles. 

Cart%mght'$ Lovett Covenant,** 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss. 

This art of writing billet-doux 
In buds and odours and bright hues, 

In saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks, 

Uttering (as well as sUenoe may,) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

Leigh Hunt, 

* 8ome flowers have always been made to a certain degree emblematical 
of sentiment in England as elsewhere, but it was the Turks who substituted 
flowers for words to such an extent as to entitle themselves to be regarded 

as the mve^^tors of the floral language. 
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Yet, no— not words, for they 
But half can tell love's feeling ; 

Sweet flowers alone can say 
What passion fears revealing.* 

A once bright rose’s withered leaf— 

A towering lily, broken — 

Oh, these may paint a g^ef 
No words could e’er have spoken. 

Mom* 

By all those token flowers that tell 
What words can ne’er express so well. 

Byron. 

A mystic language, perfect in each part, 

Made up of bright hued thoughts and perfumed speeches. 

Adam», 

If we aro to beliere Shakespeare it is not hanian beings only 
who use a floral language : — 

Fairies use flowers for their charactery. 

I Sir Walter Scott tells us that; — 

. The myrtle bough bids lovers live — 

A sprig of hawthorn has the same meaning as a sprig of myrtle: 

; it gives hope to the lover — the sweet heliotrope tells the depth 
! of his passion, — if ho would charge his mistress with levity 
he presents the larkspur, — and a leaf of nettle speaks her 
cruelty. Poor Ophelia (in Hamlet) gives rosemary for remem- 
brance, and pansies (peneees) for thoughts. The laurel 
‘ indicates victory in wy or success with the Muses, 

** The meed of mighty conquerors and poets sage.” 

The ivy wreathes the brows of criticism. The fresh vine- 
leaf cools the liot forehead of the bacchanal. Bergamot and 
jessamine imply the fragrance of friendship. 

The Olive is the emblem of peace — the Laurel, of glory — the 
; Rue, of grace or purification (Ophelias Herb of Grace (/Sun^ 

; days) — the Primrose, of the spring of human life — the Bud of the 

• The floral or vegetable language is not always the language of love or 

compliment. It is sometimes severe and scornful. A gentleman sent a lady 
a rose as a declaration of his passion and a slip of paper attached, with the 
inscription—** If not accepted, I am off to the war.” The lady forwarded 
in return a mango (man, go !) 



ifiaf BttUet-cup, 

9^-^ISmiUtk, of mttot>^o Reliotnpe, 0 / devotion 
n Groat of Jorcaaletu, of derotion in religion --the 

Fo7get*iQe*nat, of fldaiitj — the Mwh, of glmlness — the Yew, of 
sorrow — the Micha?]u)a« Dai5/,of chee^fu/IleJS^^ in age-^tlw Chinese 
ChiysantbeiuujD, of cheerfulness in advcrtiitj — the Yellow Carna- 
tion, of disdain — the Sweet Violet, of modesty — the white Chry- j 
eanthemum, of truth — the Sweet Sultan, of felicity — the Sensitive i 
Plant, of maiden shyness — the Y'ellow Day Lily, of coquetiy— i 
the Snapdragon, of presumption — the Broom, of humility — the j 
Amaryllis, of pride — the Grass, of submission — the Fuschia, of 
taste — the Verbena, of sensibility — the Nasturtium, of splen- 
dour — the Heath, of solitude — the Blue Periwinkle, of early 
friendship— the Honey-suckle, of the bond of love — the Trum- 
pet Flower, of fame — the Amaranth, of immortality — the Ado- 
nis, of sorrowful remembrance, — and the Poppy, of oblivion. 

The Witch-hazel indicates a spell, — the Cape Jasmine says 
Fm too happy — the Laurestine, I die if I am neglected — the 
American Cowslip, You are a divinity — the Volkamenica 
Japonica, Jfay yoM he happy — the Rose-colored Chrysanthemum, 

I love^ — and the Venus' Car, Fly tciih me. 

For the following illustrations of the language of flowers I 
am indebted to a useful and well conducted little periodical • 
published in London and entitled the Family Friend; — the 
work is a great favorite with the fair sejf. 

** Of the floral grammar, the first rule to be observed is, that the 
pronoun I or me is expressed by inclining the symbol flower to 
the left, and the pronoun thou or thee by inclining it to the right. 
When, however, it is not a real flower offered, but a representation 
upon paper, these positions must be reversed, so that the symbol 
leans to the heart of the person whom it is to signify. 

The second rule is, that the opposite of a particular sentiment 
expressed by a flower presented upright is denoted when the 
symbol is reversed ; thus a rose-bud sent upright, with its thorns 
and leaves, means, “ 1 fear, hut 1 hope^ If the bud is returned 
upside down, it means, ‘‘ You must neither hope nor fear I"* Should 
^he thorns, however, be stripped off, the signification is, “ There 
M w^ything to hope ^but if stript of its leaves, “ There is every- 
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iking io fear*' Bj this# it will be seen that the expression of 
almost all flowers may be varied by a change in their positions, or 
an alteration of th^ir state or condition. For example, the mari- 
gold flower placed in the hand signifies trouble of spirite ;** on 
the heart, trouble or love on the bosom, “ marineee** The 
pansy held upright denotes “ hearfe ease reversed, it speaks the 
contrary. When presented upright, it says, “ Tldnk of me /” and 
when pendent, Forget me.” So, too, the amaryllis, which is the 
emblem of pride, may be made to express, “ My pride is humbled,'* 
or, “ Your pride is checked^' by holding it downwards, and to the 
right or left, as the sense requires. Then, again, the wallflower, 
which is the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, if presented with 
the stalk upward, would intimate that the person to w^hom it was 
turned was unfaithful in the time of trouble. 

The third rule has relation to the manner in which certain 
words may be represented ; as, for instance, the articles, by tendrils 
with single, double, and treble branches, as under — 


The 


An . 



A , 


The numbers are rei>resented by leaflets runnhig from one to 
eleven, as thus — 

1 2 3 



4 
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From eleven to twaity, berries are added to the ten leaves thus— 
12 




15 

Prom twenty to one hundred, compound leaves are added to the 
other ten for the decimals, and berries stand for the odd numbers 

so— 

20 





5(5 
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A hundred is represented by ten tens ; and this may be inoreased 
by a third leaflet and a branch of berries up to 999. 


o 

o 



A thousand may be symbolized by a frond of fern, having ten 
or more leaves, and to this a common leaflet may be added to in- 
crease the number of thousands. In this way any given number 
^ may be represented in foliage, such as the date of a year in which 
■ a birthday, or other event, occurs, to which it is desirable to make 
allusion, in an emblematic wreath or floral picture. Thus, if I 
presented my love with a mute yet eloquent expression of good 
wishes on her eighteenth birthday, I should probably do it in this 
wise; — Within an evergreen wreath (lasting as mg affection)^ 
consisting of ten leaflets and eight berries ( the age of the beloved), 
I would place a red rose bud ( pure and lovely ), or a white lily 
! (pure and modest), its spotless petals half concealing a ripe straw- 
berry (perfect excellence ) ; and to this I might add a blossom of 
the rose-scented geranium (expressive of my preference), a peach 
blossom to say “ I am your captive," fern for sincerity, and perhaps 
bachelor’s buttons for hope in love" — Family Friend, 

There are many anecdotes and legends and classical fables to 
illustrate the history of shrubs and flowers, and as they add 
something to the peculiar interest with which we regard 
individual plants, they ought not to be quite passed over by the 
writers upon Floriculture. 

THE FLOS ADONIS. 

The Flos adonis, a blood-red flower of the Anemone tribe, 
is one of the many plants which, according to ancient story 
sprang from the tears of Venus and the blood of her coy 
favorite. 
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£ose-ofae6ked Adonis hied him to the chose 
Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to scorn. 

Shakespeare* 

Venus, the Goddess of Beauty, the mother of Love, the 
Queen of Laughter, the Mistress of the Graces and the Pleasures, 
could make no impression on the heart of the beautiful son of 
Myrrha, (who was changed into a myrrh tree,) though the 
passion-stricken charmer looked and spake with the lip and 
eye of the fairest of the immortals. Shakespeare, in his poem 
of Venus and Adonis^ has done justice to her burning eloquence, 
and the lustre of her unequalled loveliness. She had most 
earnestly, and with all a true lovers care entreated Adonis to 
avoid the dangers of the chase, but he slighted all her warnings 
just as he had slighted her affections. He^was killed by a wild 
boar. Shakespeare makes Venus thus lament over the beautiful 
dead body as it lay on the blood-stained grass. 

Alas, poor world, wliat treasure hast tliou lost ! 

What face remains alive thuts worth the viewing ? 

Whoso tongue is music now What can’st thou boast 
Of things long' since, or any thing ensuing? 

The flowers arc sweet, their colors fresh and trim ; 

But truc-swoct beauty lived and died with, him. 

In her ecstacy of grief she prophecies that henceforth all 
sorts of sorrows shall be attendants ujion love, — and alas ! she 
was too correct an oracle. 

The course of true love never does run smooth. 

Here is Shakespeare's version of the metamorphosis of Adonis 
into a flower. 

By this the boy that by her side lay killed 
Was melted into vapour from her sight, 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spilled, 

A purple flower sprang up, choequered with white, 

Besembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell, 

Comparing it to her Adonis* breath ; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell 
Since ho himself is reft from her by death ; 

She crops the stalk, and in the branch appears 
Green dropping sap which she oomparos to tears. 
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Tbe reader may like to contrast this account of the change 
from human into floml beauty with the version of the same 
story in Ovid as translated by Eusden. 

Then on the blood sweet nectar she bestows, 

The scented blood in little bubbles rose ; 

Little as rainy drops, which fluttering fly, 

Borne by the winds, along a lowering sky ; 

Short time ensued, till where the blood was shed, 

A flower began to rear its purple head. 

Such, as on Punic apples is revealed 
Or in the filmy rind but half concealed, 

Still here the fate of lovely forms wo see, 

So tudden fades the sweet Anemone. 

The feeble stems to stormy blasts a prey 
Their sickly beauties droop, and pine away 
The wind/forbid the flowers to flourish long 
Which owe to winds their names in Grecian song. • 

The concluding couplet alludes to the Grecian name of the 
flower (otvipo;, anrmos, the wind.) 

It is said of the Anemone that it never opens its lips until 
Zephyr kisses them. Sir William .Jones alludes to its short-lived 
beauty. * 

Youth, like a thin anemone, displays 
His silken loaf, and in a morn decays. 

Horace Smith speaks of 

The coy anemone that ne’er discloses 

Her lips until they ’ro blo\Mi on by the wind. 

Plants open out their leaves to breathe the air just as eagerly 
as they throw down their roots to suck up the moisture of the 
earth. Dr. Jjinloy, indeed says, “ they feed more by their leaves 
than their roots.'’ I lately met with a curious illustration of 
the fact that plants draw a larger proportion of their nourish- 
meut from light and air than is commonly supposed. I had a 
beautiful convolvulus growing upon a trellis work in an upper 
verandah with a south-western aspect. The root of the plant 
was in pots. The convolvulus growing too luxuriantly and 
encroaching too much upon the 8j)ace devoted to a creeper of 
another kind, I separated its upper branches from the root and 
left them to die. The leaves began to fade the second day and 
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most of them were quite dead the third or fourth day, but two 
or three of the smallest retained a sickly life for some days 
more. The buds or rather chalices outlived the leaves. The chalices 
continued to expand every morning, for — I am afraid to say how 
long a time — it might seem perfectly incredible. The convolvulus 
is a plant of. a rather delicate character and I was perfectly 
astonished at its tenacity of life in this case. I should mention that 
this happened in the rainy season and that the upper part of 
the creeper was partially protected from the sun. 

The Anemone seems to have been a great favorite with Mrs. 
Hemans. She thus addresses it. 

Flower ! The laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor's head ; 

And the rose in beauty's hair 
Still its festal glory wear ; 

And the willow-loaves droop o'er 
Brows which love sustains no more : 

But by living rays refined, 

Thou the trembler of the wind, 

Thou, the spiritual flower 
Sentient of each breeze and shower,* 

Thou, rejoicing in the skies 

And transpierced with all their dyes ; 

Breathing vase with light o’erflowing, 

Gem-like to tliy centre flowing. 

Thou the Poet’s type shall be 
Flower of soul, Anemone ! 

The common anemone was known to the Sclents but the 
finest kind was introduced into France from the East Indies, 
by Monsieur Bacbelier, an eminent Florist. He seems to have 
been a person of a truly selfish disposition, for be refused 
to share the possession of bis floral treasure with any of his 
countrymen. For ten years the new anemone from the East 
was to be seen no where in Europe but in Monsieur Ba- 
chelier s parterre. At last a counsellor of the French Parliament 

* No part of the creation, supposed to be insentient, exhibits to an ima- 
ginative observer such an aspect of spiritual life and such an apparent 
sympathy with other living things as flowers, shrubs and trees. A tree of 
the genus Mimosa, according to Niebuhr, bonds its branches downward 
as if in hospitable salutation when any one approaches near to it. The Arabs, 
are on this account so^ fond of the ‘‘courteous tree” that tho injuring or 
cutting of it down is strictly prohibited. 
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disgusted with the florist’s selfishness, artfully contriyed when 
visiting the garden to drop his robe upon the flower in such a 
manner as to sweep oflf some of the seeds. The servant, who 
was in his master’s secret, caught up the robe and carried it 
away. The trick succeeded ; and the counsellor shared the 
spoils with all his friends through whose agency the plant was 
multiplied in all parts of Europe. 

THE OLIVE. 

The OLIVE is generally regarded as an emblem of peace, and 
should have none but pleasant associations connected with it, 
but Ovid alludes to a wild species of this tree into which a 
rude and licentious fellow was converted as a punishment for 
“ banishing the fair,” with indecent words and gestures. The 
poet tells us of a secluded grotto surrounded by trembling reeds 
once frequented by the wood-nymphs of the sylvan race 

Till Appulus with a dishonest air 

And gross behaviour, banished thence the fair. 

The bold buffoon, whene'er they tread the green, 

Their motion mimics, but with jest obscene ; 

Loose language oft he utters ; but ore long 
A bark in filmy net-work binds his tongue ; 

Thus changed, a base wild olive he remains ; 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. 

OaHh^i Ovid. 

The moral this is excellent. The sentiment reminds me of 
the Earl of Koscommon’s well-known couplet in his Essay on 
Translated Ferse, a poem now rarely read. 

Immodest words admit of no defense,* 

For want of decency is want of sense, 

THE HYACINTH. 

The Hyacinth has always been a great favorite with the 
poets, ancient and modern. Homer mentions the Hyacinth as 
forming a portion of the materials of the couch of Jove and 
Juno. 

Thick new-born Violets a soft carpet spread. 

And clustering Lotos swelled the rising bed, 

* It has been obseired that the defense is supplied in the following line 
— traaf qf sense^h stupidity that **errs in ignorance and not in cunning." 

w 
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And sudden Hyadnihi the turf bestrew. 

And flaming Croous znade the mountains glow. 

Iliad, Booh 14 . 

Milton gives a similar conch to Adam and Eve. 

Flowers were the couch 
Pansies, and Violets, and Asphodel 
And Hyacinth ; earth's freshest, softest lap. 

With the exception of the lotus (so common in Hindustan,) 
all these flowers, thus celebrated by the greatest of Grecian 
poets, and represented as fit luxuries for the gods, are at the 
command of the poorest peasant in England. The common 
Hyacinth is known to the unlearned as the Harebell, so called 
from the bell shape of its flowers and from its growing 
so abundantly in thickets frequented by hares. Shakespeare, 
as we have seen, calls it the Blue-hoW* 

The curling flowers of the Hyacinth have suggested to our 
poets the idea of clusters of curling tresses of hair. 


* There is apparently so much doubt and confusion as to the identity of 
the true Hyacinth, and the proper application of its several names that 
I shall here give a few extracts from other writers on this subject. 

Some authors suppose the Red Martagon Lily to bo tho poetical 
Hyacinth of the ancients, but this is evidently a mistaken [opinion, as the 
azure blue color alone would decide ; and Pliny describes the Hyacinth as 
haWng a sword grass and the smell of the grapo flower, which agrees with 
tho Hyacinth, but not with the Martagon. Again, Homer mentions it with 
fragrant flowers of tho same season of the Hyacinth. Tho poets also notice 
the hyacinth under different colors, and every body knows that the hyacinth 
flowers with sapphire -colored purple, crimson, flesh, and white boUs, but a 
blue martagon will be sought for in vain. Phillips' Flora^utorica. 

A doubt hangs over tho poetical history of the modern, os well as of tho 
ancient flower, owing to tho appellation Harebell being, indiscriminately 
applied both to Scilfa, wild Hyacinth, and also to Campanula rotundifolia, 
Blue-Bell. Though the Southern bards have occasionally misapplied tho 
word Harebell, it will facilitate our understanding which flower is meant 
if we bear in mind as a general rule that that name is applied differently in 
various parts of the island ; thus the Harebell of Scottish writers is tho 
Campanula, and tho Bluebell,^ so celebrated in Scottish song, is the wild 
Hyacinth, or Bcilla ; while in England the same names uro used conversely ; 
the Campanula being tho Bluebell and tho wild Hyacinth the Harebell. 
Eden Warwick. 

The Hyacinth of the ancient fabulists appears to have been the com- 
flag, (Gladiolus communis of botanists) but tho name was applied vaguely 
and had been early applied to the groat larkspur (Delphinium Ajacis) on 
account of the similar si>ot8 on the petals, supposed to represent the Greek 
exclamation of grief Ai Ai, and to the hyacinth of modem times. 

Our wild hyacinth, which contributes so much to the beauty of our woodland 
scenery during the spring, may be regarded as a transition species between 
Boilla and hyacintbiis : tho form and drooping habit of its flowor connecting 
it with the latter, while tho six pieces that form the two outer circles, being 
separate to the base, give it the technical character of the former. It is 
still called Hyacinthus non-scriptus — but as the true hyacinth equally wants 
the inscription, the name is singularly inappropriate. Tho botanical name of 
the hyacinth is Hyacinthus orientalis, which applies equally to all the varieties 
of colour, sise and fulness.— IT. Hinhs, 
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Hit £air large front, and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and hyaointhine looks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 

Clustering. 

Milton. 

The youths whoso locks divinely spreading 
Like vernal hyacinths in sullen hue. 

Collim. 

Sir William Jones describes — 

The fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair, 

That wanton with the laughing summer air. 

A similar allusion may also be found in prose. 

It was the exquisitely fair queen Helen, whose jacinth* hair, 
curled by nature, intercurlcd by art, like a brook through golden 
sands, had a rope of fair pearl, which, now hidden by the hair, did, 
as it were play at fast and loose each with the other, mutually 
giving and receiving richness .” — Sir Philip Sidney. 

“ The ringlets so elegantly disposed round the fair countenances 
of these fair Chiotest are such as Milton describes by ‘ by acin thine 
locks’ crisped and curled like the blossoms of that flower.” 

Dallaway. 

The old fable about Hyacinthus is soon told. Apollo loved 
the youth and not only instructed him iu literature and the arts, 
but shared in his ^pastimes. The divine teacher was one day 
playing with his pupil at quoits. Some say that Zephyr (Ovid 
says it was Bdteas) jealous of the god s influence over young 
Hyacinthus, wafted the ponderous iron ring from its right course 
and caused it to pitch upon the poor boy's head. He fell to tho 
ground a bleeding corpse. Apollo bade the scarlet hyacinth 
spring from the blood and impressed qpoin its leaves the words 
Ai At, {alas! alas!) the Greek funeral lamentation. Milton 
alludes to the flower in Lyculas; 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woo. 

Drummond had before spoken of 

That sweet flower that beai-s 
In sanguine spots the tonor of our woes 


* Old Gerard calls it Blew Harebel or English Jacini, from the French 
idnXhe. 

t Inhabitants of the Island of Chios. 
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HdrdiB speaks af : 

The melanoholy Hyaointh^ that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day. 

Ovid, after giving the old fable of Hyacinth us, tells ue that 

the time shall come when a most valiant hero shall add his name 
to this flower/’ He alludes,” says Mr. Riley, “ to Ajax, from 
whose blood when he slew himself, a similar flower* was 
said to have arisen with the letters Ai Ai on its leaves, 
expressive either of grief or denoting the first two letters of 
his name Afa;/’ 

Ab poets feigned from Ajax’s streaming blood. 

Arose, with grief inscribed, a mournful flower. 

Young. 

Keats has the following aUusion to the old story of Hyaciuthus. 

Or they might watch the quoit-pitchers, intent 
On either side ; pitying the sad death 
Of Hyacinthus, when the cruel breath 
Of Zephyr slew him, — ^Zephyr penitent. 

Who now, ere Phcebus mounts the firmament 
Fondles 4he flower amid the sobbing rain. 

Endymion. 

Our English Hyacinth, it is said, is not eatitled to its legen- 
dary honors. The words Nmi Scnptus were applied to this 
plant by Dodonajus, because it bad not the Ai Ai upon its 
petals. Professor Martyn says that the flower called Lilium 
Martagon or the Scarlet Turk*8 Cap is the plant alluded to 
by the ancients. 

Alphonse Karr, the eloquent French writer, whose ‘‘ Tour 
Rcmnd my Garden'' I ^recommend to the perusal of all who 
can sympathize with reflections and emotions suggested by 
natural objects, has the following interesting anecdote illustrative 
of the force of a floral association : — 

^ I had in a solitary corner of my garden three hyacinths which 
my father had planted and which death did not allow him to see 
bloom. Every year the period their flowering was for me a 

* Supposed by some to be DelpMuium Ajocis or Larkspur. But no one 
tan discover any letters on the Larkspur. 
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4Bolemmty, a funeral and religious festival; it was a melancholy 
remembrance which revived and reblossomed every year and ex* 
haled certain thoughts with its perfume. 'Ihe roots are dead now 
and nothing lives of this dear association but in my own heart. 
But what a dear yet sad privilege man possesses above all created 
beings, while thus enabled by memory and thought to follow those 
whom he loved to the tomb and there shut up the living with the 
dead. What a melancholy privilege, and yet is there one amongst 
us who would lose it 1 Who is he who would willingly forget all” 

Wordsworth, suddenly stopping before a little bunch of 
harebells, which along with some parsley fern, grow out of a 
wall, he exclaimed, ‘ How perfectly beautiful that is! 

Would that tho little flowers that grow could live 
Conscious of half tho pleasure that they give/ 

The Hyacinth has been cultivated with great care and success 
in Holland, where from two to three hundred pounds have been 
given for a single bulb. A florist at Haarlem enumerates 800 
kinds of double-flowered Hyacinths, besides about 400 varieties 
of the single kind. It is said th# there are altogether upwards 
of 2000 varieties of the Hyacinth. 

The English are particularly fond of the Hyacinth. It is 
a domestic flower — a sort of parlour pet. When in “ close city 
pent” they transfer the bulbs to glass vases (Hyacinth glasses) 
filled with water, and place them in their windows in the winter. 

An annual solemnity, called Hyacinthia, was held in Laconia 
in honor of Hyacinthus and Apollo. It lasted three days. So 
eagerly was this festival honored, that the soldiers of Laconia 
even when they had taken the field against an enemy would 
return home to celebrate it. 

THB NARCISSUS. 

Foolish Narcisse, that likes the watery shore. 

Spenter, 

With respect to the JSTarcissus, whose name in the floral 
vocabulary is the synonyme of egotunty there is a story that 
must be familiar enough to n||^t of my readers. Narcissus was a 
beautiful youth. Teresias, the Soothsayer, foretold that he should 
enjoy felicity until he beheld his own face : but that the first 
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sight of that would be fatal to him. Every kind of mirror was 
kept csaefally out of bie wa>y. Echo was enamoured of bitn^ but 
he slighted her love, and she pined and withered away until 
she had nothing left her but her voice, and even that could 
* only repeat the last syllables of other people's sentences. He 
at last saw his own image reflected in a fountain, and taking it 
for that of another, he fell passionately in love with it. He 
attempted to embrace it. On seeing the fruitlessness of all his 
efforts, he killed himself in despafr. When the nymphs raised 
a funeral pile to burn his body, they found nothing but a flower. 
That flower (into which he had been changed) still bears his name. 

Here is a little passage about^the fable, from the Ttco Noble 
Kinrmen of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Emilia , — Thia garden hath a world of pleasure in it. 

What flower is this ? 

Servant . — ’Tis called Narcissus, Madam. 

That was a fair boy certain, but a fool 
To loye himself ; were there not maids, 

Or were they al^ard>hearted! 

Serv , — That could not be to one so fair. 

Ben Jonson touches the true moral of the fable very forcibly. 

’Tis now the known disease 
That beauty hath, to boar too deep a sense 
Of her own self-conceived excellence. 

Oh ! had’st thou known the worth of Heaven’s rich gift, 

Thou would’st have turned it to a truer use. 

And not (with starved and covetous ignorance) 

Pined in continual eyeing that bright gem 
The glance whereof to others had been more 
Than to thy famished mind the wide world’s store. 

Qay’s version of the fable is as follows : 

Here young Narcissus o’er the fountain stood 
And viewed his image in the crystal flood : 

The crystal flood reflects his lovely charms 
And the pleased image strives to meet his arms. 

No nymph his inexperienced breast subdued, 

Echo in vain the flying boy pursued : 

Himself alone, the foolish yc^h admires 
And with fond look the smiling shade desires ; 

O’er the smooth lake with fruitless tears he grieves. 

His spreading fingers shoot in verdant leaves. 
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Through hia pale veins green sap now gently flow^ 

And in a short lived flower his beauty glows. 

Addison has given a fall translation of the story of Namssns 
from Ovid 8 Metamorphoses, Book the third. 

The common daffodil of our English fields is of the genns 
Narcissus. “Pray,” said some one to Pope, ‘‘what is this 
Asphodel of Homer V* “ Why, I believe,” said Pope “ if one was 
to say the truth, ’twas nothing else but that poor yellow flower 
that grows about our orchards ; and, if so, the verse might be 
thus translated in English : 

The stem Achilles 

Stalked through a mead ^ daffodillies.” 

TUB LAUREL. 

Daphne was a beautiful nymph beloved by that very amorous 
gentleman, Apollo. The love was not reciprocal. She 
endeavored to escape his godship's importunities by flight. 
Apollo overtook her. She at that instant solicited aid from 
hea> on ; and was at once turned into a laurel. Apollo gathered 
a wreath from the tree and placing it on his own immortal 
brows, decreed that from that hour the laurel should be sacred to 
his divinity. 

THE SUN-FLOWER. 

Who can unpitying see the flowery race 
• Shed by the mom, their newflushed bloom resign, 

Before the parching beam ? So fade the fair, 

When fever revels in their azure veins. 

But one, the lofty follower of the tun, 

Sad when he sits, shuts up her yellow leaves, 

Drooping all night ; and when he warm returns, 

Points her enamoured bosom to his ray. 

Thomson, 

The Sun-flower ( Helianthus) was once the fair n3rmph 
Clytia. Broken-hearted at the falsehood of her lover, Apollo, 
(who has so many similar sins to answer for) she pined away 
and died. When it was too late Apollo’s heart relented, and in 
honor of true affection he changed poor Clytia into a Sun- 
Jloicer, It is sometimes called T^ume-sol — a word that signifies 
turning to the sun. Thomas Moore helps to keep the old story 
in remembrance by the concluding couplet of one of his sweetest 
ballads. 
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Oh ! tho heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 

But aa truly loves on to its close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets * 

The same look that she turned whon he rose. 

But Moore has hero poetized a vulgar error. Most plants 
naturally turn towards the light, but the sun-flower (in spite 
0 ^ it name) is perhaps less apt to turn itself towards Apollo 
than the majority of other flowers : for it has a stiff stem and 
a number of heavy heads. At all events it does not change 
its attitude in the course of the day. The flower-disk that 
faces the morning sun has it back to it in the evening. 

Gerard calls the sun-fl'^'’^er “ The Flower of the Sun or the 
Marigold of Peru.” Speah ing<l>f it in the year 1596 he tells 
us that he had some in his own garden in Holbom that had 
grown to the height of fourteen feet.* 

THE WALL-FL. WER. 

The weed is g»*^u, w^en gn w^il, 

And blossomp r w* o 

Herrick gives a pr'* , version of the story the Wall- 
flower, (cheiranthui k the yellow Jl-flower stained 

with iron brown”'! 

..y er .s now called so, 

• jifit, sweet P'aid'?, shal^ know ; 

. nderstand tuis firso.. ^ was 
Once a brisk *»i'd boiiny lass 
Kept as cl » as Danae was ; 

Who a sprightl springal loved, 

And to hav ' \ly p 
Up she got upon a wau 
^Tempting down to slide ua* : 

But tho silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and bruised and died. 

Love in pity of the deed 
And her loving, luckless speed. 

Turned her to the plant we call 
Now, 'The Flower of the Wall.' 

* Some tavants say that it was not the sun-Jlowr into which tho lovelorn 
lass was transformed, but the Seliotrope with its sweet odour of vanilla. 
Heliotrope signifies / turn towards th^Bun, It could not have been the sun- 
flower, aooording to some authors, l^oause that came from Peru, and Peru 
was not known to Ovid. But it is difficult to settle this grave question. As all 
flowers turn towards the sun, we cannot fix on any one that is particularly 
entitled to notice on that account. 
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The wall-flower ijs the emblem gf fidelity in misfortune^ because 
it attaches itself to fallen towers and gives a grace to min. 
David Moir (the Delta of Blackwood's Magazine ) has a poem 
on this flower, I must give one stanza of it. 

In the season of the tulip otp 
When blossoms clothe the trees, 

How swoet to throw the lattice up 
And scent thee on the breeze ; 

The butterfly is then abroad, 

The bee is on the wing. 

And on tho hawthorn by the road 
The linnets sit and sing. 

Lord Bacon ubnervos that wall-tV^x'e'^’. 'ro very delightful 
when set under the parlour window or a ‘ower obnaihev window. 
They are duliglitfiil, I think, any where. 

IK 

'i. nc tl-'r-amino, ’ vlr t ,ae 'u n 
To chai*n her c^od* ad 'n * nis L u’h bt . 

> *’ ' ‘'and icitne^^ d‘e'*spC' * 

ivie< 1 • i upon their bre 
,..v u>+h' ei. ' oi he morti, *U'< cl,abt,e 

As tho I' vue wljich eircloa Dian’b waist 

Chv>'c\>U, 

The and iragrnnf Je.s? ine, >^1111' . (Jasnitmum 

. 'vitli its I'. prelusiou of sr;utered stars,” is 

said to have passed !’• o A'-'est, .1" '"as originally a 

native of Hin<lustan, ' u :/V noo' >« ^ounJ in every clime, 
and is a favourite ii all. j^jldiorc aio many varieties of it in 
Europe. In t-aly u wo' ' ’• hridal wreaths and is used on 
all festive occa hois. There is a proverbial saying there, that 
she who isj wonliy of h^ing decoiuted with jessamine is rich 
enough for any husband. Its first introduction into that sunny 
laud is thus told. A certain Duke of Tuscany, the first possessor 
of a j>laut of this tribe, wished to preserve it as an uni<^ue, and 
forbade his gardener to give away a single sprig of it. But the 
gardener was a more faithful lover than servant and was more 
willing to please a young mistress than an old master. He pre- 


Zephyrus. 
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seoted the young girl with a branch of jessamine on her birth-day. 
She planted it in the ground ; it took root, and grew and blos- 
somed. She multiplied the plant by cuttings, and by the sale 
of these realized a little fortune, which her lover received as her 
marriage dowry. 

In England the bride wears a coronet of intermingled 
orange blossom and jessamine. Orange flowers indicate chas- 
tity, and the jessamine, elegance and grace. 

THE ROSE. 

For here the rose expanda 
Her paradise of loaves. 

South ey. 

The Hose, ( Rosa ) the Queen of Flowers, w^as given by Cupid 
to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, as a bribe, to prevent him 
from betraying the amours of Yenus. A rose suspended from 
the ceiling intimates that all is strictly eonfidcnlial that passes 
under it. Hence the phrase — undet' the 

The rose was raised by Flora from the remains of a favorite 
nymph, Venus and the ^Graces assisted in the transformation 
of the nymph into a flower. Bacchus su])plied streams of 
nectar to its root, and Yertumuus showered his choicest per- 
fumes on its head. 

The loves of the Nightingale and the Bose have been cele- 
brated by the Muses of many lands. An Eastern poet says 
“ You may place a hundred handfuls of fragrant herbs and 
flowers before the Nightingale ; yet he wishes not, in his 
constant heart, for more than the sweet breath of his beloved 
Rose.” 

The Turks say that the rose owes its origin to a drop of per- 
spiration that fell from the person of their prophet Mahommed. 

The classical legend runs that the rose was at first of a pure 
white, but a rose-thorn piercing the foot of Yenus when she 

* A remarkably intelligent young botanist of our acquaintance asserts 
it as bis firm conviction that many a young lady who would shrink from 
being kissed under tho ^mistletoe would not have the same objection to that 
oaremony if performed under tlie rose,'* — Punch, 
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was hasteniDg to protect Adonis from the rage of Mars, her 
blood dyed the flower. Spenser alludes to this legend : 


White as the native rose, before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did on her leaves impress. 

^ Spem&r, 

Milton says that in Paradise were, 

Flowers of all hue, and without tlionit the rote. 

According to Zoroaster there was no thorn on the rose until 
Ahriman (the Evil One) entered the world. 

Hero is Dr. Hooker’s account of the origin of the red rose.' 


To sinless Eve’s admiring sight 
The rose expanded snowy white, 

When ill the ecstacy of bliss 
She gave tho modest flower a kiss : 

And instantaneous, lo ! it drew 
From lier red lip its blushing hue ; 

While from her breath it sweetness found. 

And spread new fragrance all around. 

This reminds me of a passage in Mrs. Barrett Browning's 
Drama of Exile in which she makes Eve say — 

— For was I not 

At that last sunset soon in Paradise, 

When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of 8u<lden angel- faces, face by face. 

All hushed and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them susponded, — was I not, that hour 
Tho lady of the world, princess of life, 

Mistress of feast and favour ? Could 1 touch 
A Rose with my while handf hut it became 
Raider at once ? 

Another poet. {Mr. C. Cooke) tells us that a species of red 
rose with all her blushing Inniors full nj>oii her, taking pity on 
a. very pale maiden, changed complexions with tho invalid 
and became herself as white as snow. 

Byron expressed a wish that all woman-kind had but one rosj^ 
mouth, that ho might kiss all woman-kind at once. This, as some 
one has rightly observed, is better than Caligula's wish that all 
mankind had but one head that he might cut it off at a single 
blow. 
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Leigh Hunt haa a pleasant line about the rose : 

And what a red mouth hath the rose, tho woman of the flowers! 

In the Malay language the same word signifies Jloweri- and 
foomen. 

Human beauty and the rose are ever suggesting images of 
each other to the imagination of the poets. Shakespeare has 
a beautiful description of the two little princes sleeping toge- 
ther in the Tower of London. 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk 
That in their summer beauty kissed each other. 

William Browne (our Devonshire Pastoral Poet) has a rosy 
description of a kiss : — 

To hor Amyntas 

Came and saluted ; never man before 

More blest, nor like this kiss hath been another 

But when two dangling cherries kist each other ; 

Nor ever beauties, like, met at such closes, 

But in the kisses of two damask roses. 

Here is something in the same spirit from Crashaw. 

So have I seen 
Two silken sister-flowers consult and lay 
Their bashful cheeks together ; newly they 
Peeped from their buds, showed like tho garden’s eyes 
Scarce waked ; like was the crimson of their joys, 

Like were the tears they wept, so like that one 
Seemed but tho other’s kind reflection. 

Loudon says that there is a rose called the York and Lan- 
caster which when it comes true has one half of the flower red 
and the other half white. It was named in commemoration of 
the two houses at the marriage of Henry VII. of Lancaster 
with Elizabeth of York. 

Anacreon devotes one of his longest and best odes to the 
laudation of the Rose. Such innumerable translations have 
been made of it that it is now too well known for quotation in 
this place. Thomas Moore in bis version of the ode gives in a 
foot-note the following translation of a fragment of the Lesbian 
poetess. 
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If J ovo would give the leafy bowera 
A queen for all their world ef flowers 
The Dose would be the choice of Jove, 

And blush the queen of overj’ grove. 

Sweetest child of weeping morning, 

Gem the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of gardens, light of lawns, 

Nursling of soft summer dawns ; 

June’s own earliest sigh it breathes, 

Beauty’s brow with lustre wreathes, 

And to young Zephyr’s warm caresses 
Spreads abroad its verdant tresses, 

Till blushing with the wjinton’s play 
Its cheeks wear e’en a redder ray. 

From the idea of excellence attached to this Queen of Flowers 
arose, as Thomas Moore observes, the pretty proverbial expres- 
sion used by Aristophanes — 7/ou hate spoken roses^ a phrase adds 
the English poet, somewhat similar to the dire des Jleurettes of 
the French. 

The Festival of the Eose is still kept up in many Tillages of 
Franco and Switzerland. On a certain day of every year the 
young unmarried women assemble and undergo a solemn trial 
before competent judges ; the most virtuous and industrious girl 
obtains a crown of roses. In the valley of Engandiue, in 
Switzerland, a man accused of a crime but proved to be not 
guilty, is publicly presented by a young maiden with a white 
rose called the Eose of Innocence. 

Of the truly elegant Moss Eose I need say nothing myself ; 
it has been so amply honored by far happier pens than mine. 
Here is a very ingenious aiRd graceful story of its origin. The 
lines are from the German. 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Angel of the Flowers ouo day, 

Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay, 

The spirit to whom charge is given 
.To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ; 

Awaking from his light repose 
The Angel whispered to the Rose : 

** 0 fondest object of my care 
Btill frdrest found where all is fair ; 
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For the sweet shade thou givest to me 
Ask what^hou wilt *tis granted thee.” 

** Then” said the Rose, ** with deepened glow 
On mo another grace bestow.” 

The spirit paused in silent thought 
What grace was there the flower had not ? 

’Twas but a moment — o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 

And robed in Nature's simple weed. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 

Madame de Genlis tells us that during her first visit to 
England she saw a moss-rose for the first time in her 
life, and that when she took it back to Paris it gave 
great delight to her fellow-citizens, who said it was the 
first that had ever been seen in that city. Madame de 
Latour says that Madame do Genlis was mistaken, for the moss- 
rose came originally from Provence and had been known to the 
French for ages. 

The French are said to have cultivated the Bose with extra- 
ordinary care and 6U(x;ess. It was the favorite flower of the 
Empress Josephine, who caused her own name to be traced 
in the parterres at Malmaison 'uith a plantation of the rarest 
roses. In the royal rosary at Versailles there are standards 
eighteen feet high grafted with twenty different varieties 
of the rose. 

With the Romans it was no metaphor but an allusion to a 
literal fact when they talked of sleeping upon beds of roses. 
Cicero in his third oration against Verres, when charging the 
proconsul with luxurious habits, stated that he had made the 
tour of Sicily seated upon roses. And Seneca says, of course 
jestingly, that a Sybarite of the name of Smyrndiride was 
unable to sleep if one of the rose-petals on his bed happened 
to be curled ! At a feast which Cleopatra gave to Marc 
Antony the floor of the hall was covcre<l with fresh roses to the 
depth of ^eighteen inches. At a f^te given by Nero At Baia? the 
sum of four millions of sesterces or about 20,000/. was incurred 
for roses. The Natives of India are fond of the rose, and are 
lavish in their expenditure at great festivals, but I suppose that 
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no millioniare amongst them ever spent such an amount of money 
as this upon flowers alone.* 

I shall close the poetical quotations on the Rose with one of 
Shakespeare's sonnets. 

0 how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that sweet ornament which truth doth give : 

The rose looks fair, but fairer wo it doom 
For that swoot odour wliich doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as doop a dyo 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly. 

When summer’s breath tlieir masked buds discloses ; 

But for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo’d and iinrcspectod fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet lloseo, do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When that shall tado, my verse distils your tnith. 

%There arc many hundred acres of rose trees at Ghazeepore 
which are cultivated for distillation, and making “ attar.” 
There arc largo lields of roses in England also, for the manu- 
facture of rose-water. 

There is a story about the origin of attar of Roses. The 
Princess Nourmahal caused a large tank, on which she used 
to he rowcil about with the great !Mogul, to be filled with 
rose-water. Tlic heat of the sun separating the water from 
the essential oil of the rose, the latter was observed to be float- 
ing on the surface. The discovery was immediately turned 
to good account. At Gliazeepoor, the essence^ atta or uiiar or 
otto^ or whatever it shoubWbe called, is obtained with great sim- 
plicity and ease. After the ruse water is prepared it is put into 
large open vessels which arc left out at uight. Early in the 
morning the oil that floats u])on the surface is skiinmcd ofl*, or 
sucked up with line dry cotton wool, put into bottles, and care- 
fully scaled. Bi.sliop Heber says that to produce one rupee's 
weight oT atta 200,000 well grown roses are required, and that 

* Mary Howitt men tious that amongst the private cultivators of roses in 
tbe neighbourhood of London, tho well-known publisher Mr. Henry S. Bohn 
is particularly distinguished. In his garden at Twickenham one thousand 
varieties of tho rose are brought to groa^ perfection. He gives a sort of 
floral fete to his friends in tho height of tho rose season. 
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a rupee’s weight sells from 80 to 100 rupees. The atta sold ill 
Calcutta is commonly adulterated with the oil of sandal wood. 

LINN.EA BOREALIS. 

The Linn^a Borealis, or two flowered Linnspa, though a 
simple Lapland flower, is interesting to all botanists from its 
association with the name of the Swedish Sage. It has pretty 
little bells and is very fragrant. It is a wild unobstrusive 
plant and is very averse to the trim lawn and the gay flower- 
border, This little woodland beauty pines away under too 
much notice. She prefers neglect, and would rather waste her 
sweetness on the 'desert air, than be introduced into the fashion- 
able lists of Florist’s flowers. She shrinks from exposure to the 
sun. A gentleman after walking with Linmeus on the shores 
of the lake near Charlottendal on a lovely evening, writes thus# 
“ I gathered a small flower and asked if it was the Linnwa 
borealis. ‘ Nay,' said the philosopher, ‘ she lives not h^, 
but in the middle of our largest woods. She clings with 
her little arms to the moss, and seems to resist very gently if 
you force her from it. She has a complexion like a milkmaid, 
and ah ! she is very, very sweet and agreeable !’ 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The dear little Forget-me-not, (wyosotis palnstrxs) with 
its eye of blue, is said to have derived its touching appellation 
from a sentimental German story. Two lovers were walking on 
the bank of a rapid stream. The lady beheld the flower grow- 
ing on a little island, and expressed a })assionate desire to 
possess it. He gallantly plunged into the stream and obtained 
the flower ; but exhausted by the force of the tide, he had only 
sufficient strength left as he neared the shore to fling the flower 
at the fair one's feet, and exclaim Foryet-me-notV'' (Vergiss- 
mem-nicht J, He was then carried away by the stream, out of 
her sight for ever.* 

* The learned dry the flower of tho Forgot-me-not and flatten it down in 
their horbals, and call it, Myosoiis Scorpioidea Scorpion-shaped mouse^s 
earl They have been reproached for this by a brother savant, Charles 
Nodier, who was not a learned man only but a man of wit and sense*— 
Alphonse Karr. 
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THE PERIWINKLE. 

The Periwinkle ( mnca or pervinca ) has had its due share 
of poetical distinction. In France the common people call it 
the Witch’s violet. It seems to have suggested to Wordsworth 
an idea of the consciousness of flowers. 

Through primroBo tufts, in that sweet bower, 

The Periwinkle trailed its wreaths, 

And my faith that eoery flowed' 

Enjoy B the air it h'eathes. 

Mr. J. L. Merritt, has some complimentary lines on this 
flower. 

The Periwinkle with its fan-like loaves 

All nicely levelled, is a lovely flower 

Whose dark wreath, myrtle like, young Flora weaves ; 

There’s none more rare 
Nor aught more meet to deck a fairy’s bower 
Or grace her hair. 

khe little blue Periwinkle is rendered especially interesting to 
the admirers of the genius of Rousseau by an anecdote that re- 
cords his emotion on meeting it in one of his botanical excursions. 
He had seen it thirty years before in company with Madame do 
Ware*. On meeting its sweet face again, after so long and 
cventfm an interim, he fell upqn his knees, crying out — Ah ! 
voila de la pervanche ! “ It struck him,” says Hazlitt, “ as the 

same little identical flower that he remembered so well ; and 
thirty years of sorrow and bitter regret were eflaced from his 
memory.” 

The Periwinkle was once supposed to be a cure for many 
diseases. Lord Bacon says that in his time people afflicted with 
cramp wore bands of green periwinkle tied about their limbs. 
It had also its supposed moral influences. According to Cul- 
pepper the leaves of the flower if eaten by man and wife together 
would revive between them a lost afiection. 

THE basil. 

Sweet maijorom, with her like, zweet lasU, rare for smrU. 

Drayton, 

The Basil is a plant rendered poetical by the genius whieJj 
has handled it. Boccaccio and Keats have made the name of the 
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9fMet basil sound pleai^ntly in the ears of many people who 
know nothing of botany. A species of this plant ^known 
in Europe under the botanical name of Ocymum vilhsum^ and 
in India as the Toohee) is held sacred by the Hindus. Tool- 
see was a disciple of Vishnu. Desiring to be his wife she 
excited the jealousy of Luksbmee by whom she was transformed 
into the herb named after her.* 

THE TULIP. 

Tulips, like tlxe ruddy evening streaked. 


The Tulip (tuUpa) is the glory of the garden, as far as color 
without fragrance can confer such distinction. Some suppose 
it to be ‘ The Lily of the Field* alluded to in the Sermon on 
the Mount. It grows wild in Syria. ^ 

The name of the tulip is said to be of Turkish origin. It 
was called Tulipa from its resemblance to the tulipan or turban. 

What crouds the rich Divan to-day 
With turbaned heads, of every hue 
Bowing before that veiled and awful face 
Like Tulip-beds of different shapes and dyos, 

Bending beneath the invisible west wind's sighs T 

Moore, 

The reader has probably heard of the Tulipomania once carried 
to so great an excess in Holland. 

With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s heart. 

At a vast price, with one loved root to part. 

Crahhe. 

About the middle of the 17th century the city of Haarlem 
realized in three years ten millions sterling by the sale of tulips. 


* The Abb6 Molina in his History of Chili mentions a species of basil 
which ffe calls ocymum salvViim : he says it resembles the common basil, 
except that the stalk is round and jointed ; and that though it grows sixty 
miles from the sea, yet every morning it is covered with saline globules, 
which are hard and splendid, appearing at a distance like dew; and that each 
plant furnishes about an ounce of fine salt every day, which the peasants 
collect and use as common salt, but esteem it superior In flavour .— to 
DarwinU Lovtt of the Plants, 
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A single tulip (the Semper Augustiui) was sold for one thousand 
pounds. Twelve acres of land were given for a singlo 
root and engagements to^the amount of £5,000 were made for 
a first-class tulip when the inania was at its height. A gentle- 
man, who possessed a tulip of great value, hearing that some 
one was in possession of a second root of the same kind, eagerly 
secured it at a most extravagant price. The moment he got 
possession of it, he crushed it under his foot. “ Now,'* he 
exclaimed, my tulip is unique !’* 

A Dutch Merchant gave a sailor a herring for his breakfast. 
Jack seeing on the Merchant's counter what he supposed to be a 
heap of onions, took up a handful of them and ate them with 
his fish. The supposed onions were tulip bulbs of such value that 
they would have paid the cost of a thousand Royal feasts.* 

The tulip mania never reached so extravagant a height in 
England as in Holland, but our country did not quite escape the 
contagion, and even so late as the year 1836 at the sale of Mr. 
Clarke's tulips at Croydon, seventy two pounds were given for 
a single bulb of the Fanny Kemhle ; and a Florist in Chelsea 
in the same year, priced a bulb in his catalogue at 200 guineas. 

Tlvp Tulip is not endeared to us by many poetical associations. 
Wo have read, however, one pretty and romantic talc about it. 
A poor old woman who lived amongst the wild hills of Dart- 
moor, in Devonshire, possessed a beautiful bed of Tulips, the 
pride of her small garden. One fine moonlight night her atten- 
tion was arrested by the sweet music which seemed to issue 
from a thousand Liliputian choristers. She found that the 
sounds proceeded from her many colored bells of Tulips. After 
watching the flowers intently she perceived that they were not 

* The Dutchjiro a strange people and of the most liotorogeneoiis composi- 
tion They have an odd mixture in their nature of the coldest utilitarianism 
and tho most extravagant romance. A curious illustration of this is furnished 
in their tulipomania, in which there was a struggle between the love of the 
substantial and tho love of tho beautiful. One of their authors enumerates 
the following articles os equivalent in money v^ue to tho price of one tulip 
root “ two lasts of wheat— four lasts of rj^o— four fat oxen— eight fat 
swine — twelve fat sheep — two hogsheads of wine — four tons of butter — one 
thousand pounds of cheese— a complete bed — a suit of clothes— and a snver 
drinking cup.” 
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swayed to and fro by tbe wind, but by innumerable little beings 
that were climbing on the stems and leaves. They were pixies. 
Each held in its arms an elfin baby tinigr than itself. She saw 
the babies laid in the bells of tlie*plant, which were thus used 
ae cradles, and the music was formed of many lullabies. When 
the babies were asleep the pixies or fairies left them, and gam- 
boled on the neighbouring sward on which the old lady dis- 
covered the day after, several new green rings, — a certain 
evidence that her fancy had not deceived her! At earliest dawn 
the fairies had returned to the tulips and taken away their little 
ones. The good old woman never permitted her tulip bed to 
be disturbed. She regarded it as holy ground. But when she 
died, some Utilitarian gardener turned it into a parriey bed ! 
The parsley never fiourished. The ground was now cursed. 
In gratitude to the memory of tbe benevolent dame who had 
watched and protected the floral nursery, every month, on the 
night before the full moon, the fairies scattered flowers on her 
grave, and raised a sweet musical dirge — 'heard only by poetic 
ears — or by maids and children who 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 

For as the poet says : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Men of genius are often as trustful as maids and children. 
Collins, himself a lover of the wonderful, thus speaks of Tasso : — 

Prevailing poet I whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders that ho sung. 

All nature indeed is full of mystery to the imaginative. 

And visions as pootic eyes avow 

Hang on each leaf and cling to every bough. 

The Hindoos believ^that the Peepul tree of which the foli- 
age trembles like that of the aspen, has a spirit in every leaf. 

“ Did you ever see a fairy's funeral, Madam?" said Blake, the 
artist. ‘‘Never Sir." “ / have,” continued that eccentric genius, 
“ One night I was walking alone iu my garden. There was 
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great stillness amongst the branches and flowers and more than 
common sweetness in the air. I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and knew not whence it came : at last I perceived the 
broad leaf of a flower move^ and underneath I saw a procession 
of creatures the size and color of green and gray grasshoppers, 
hearing a body laid out on a rose leaf which they buried with 
song, and then disappeared.*' 

THE PINK. 

The Pink {dianihm) is a very elegant flower. I have but a 
short story about it. The young Duke of Burgundy, grandson 
of Louis the Fifteenth, was brought up in the midst of flatterers 
as fulsome as those rebuked by Canute. The youthful prince 
was fond of cultivating pinks, and one of his courtiers, by 
substituting a floral changeling, persuaded him that one of 
those pinks planted by the royal hand had sprung up into 
bloom in a single night ! One night, being unable to sleep, he 
wished to rise, but was told that it was midnight ; he replied 
^ Well then^ I desire it to be inoimingJ* 

The pink is one of the commonest of the flowers in English 
gardens. It is a great favorite all over Europe. The botanists 
have enumerated about 400 varieties of it. 

THE PANSY OR HEARTS-EASE. 

The Pansy {riola tricolor) commonly called Hearts-ease^ or 
Love-in-idleness^ or Herb-Trinity {Flos Trinitariuni)^ or Three- 
faces-under-a-liood^ or Kit-run-about^ is one of the richest and 
loveliest of flowers. 

The late Mrs. Siddons, the great actress, was so fond of this 
flower that she thought she could never have enough of it. 
Besides round beds of it she used it as an edging to all the 
flower borders in her garden. She liked to plant a favonte 
flower in largo masses of beauty. But such beauty must soon 
fatigue the eye with its sameness. A round bod of one sort of 
flowers only is like a nosegay composed of one sort of flowers 
or of flowers of the same hue. She was also particularly fond 
of evergreens because they gave her garden a pleasant aspect 
even in the winter. 

“ Do ybu hear him?** — (John Bunyan makes the guide enquire 
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of ChristkoB while a shepherd boy is singing beside bk sbeep)-^ 
I wtJI dare to ssy this boy le&ds a merrier life^ and wears 
more of the herb called hearU^eass in his bosom, than he that is 
clothed in silk and purple.” 

Shakespeare has connected this flower with a compliment to 
the maiden Queen of England. 

That very time I saw (but thou oouldst not) 

Flying between the oold moon and the earth, 

Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vestal, throned by the west ; 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierco a hundred thousand hearts. 

But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon — 

And the imperial votaress pate6d on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free ; 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upon a little western fiowerSt 

B^ore milh-whittf now purple with lovers wound — 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I showed theo once ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature lhat it sees. 

Fetch mo this herb : and be tbou boro again. 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Midsummer NighVs Dream, 

The hearts-ease has been cultivated with great care and suc- 
cess by some of the most zealous flower-fanciers amongst our 
countrymen in India. But it is a delicate plant in this clime, 
and requires most assiduous attention, and a close study of its 
habits. It always withers here under ordinary hands. 

THE MIGNONETTE. 

The Mignonette, ( reseda odorato,^) the Frenchman’s little 
darling,, was not introduced into England until the middle of the 
17 th century. The Mignonette or Sweet Reseda was once supposed 
capable of assuaging pain, and of ridding men of many of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. It was applied with an incantation. This 
flower has found a place in the armorial bearings of an illustri- 
ous family of Saxony. I must tell the story : The Count of 
Walsthim loved the fair and sprightly Amelia de Ifordbourg. 
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Sbe was a spoilt child and a coquette. She had an humble 
companion whose Christian name was Charlotte. One evening 
at a party, all the ladies were called upon to choose a Bower 
each, and the gentlemen were to make verses on the selections. 
Amelia fixed upon the fiaunting rose, Charlotte the modest 
mignonette. In the course of the evening Amelia coquetted so 
desperately with a dashing Colonel that the Count could not 
suppress his vexation. On this he wrote a verse for the Rose : 

Elio ne vit qu'un jour, et no plait qu’un moment. 

(She lives but for a day and pleases but for a moment.) 

He then presented the following line on the Mignonette to 
the gentle Charlotte : 

“ Ses qualities surpassent ses channcs.” 

The Count transferred his aflTections to Charlotte, and when 
he married her, added a branch of the Sweet Reseda to the 
ancient arms of his family, wdth the motto of 
Your qualities surpass your charms. 

VERVAIN. 

The vervain — 

That hind’reth witches of them will. 

Drayton, 

Vervain (verhena) was called by the Greeks ike sacred 
Jierh. It was used to brush their altars. It was supposed to 
keep ofi* evil spirits. It was also used in the religious cere- 
monies of the Druids and is still held sacred by the Persian 
Magi. The latter lay branches of it on the altar of the sun. 

The ancients had their Verhenalia when the temples were 
strewed with vervain, and no incantation or lustration was 
deemed perfect without the aid of this plant. It was supposed 
to cure the bite of a serpent or a mad dog. 

THE DAISY. 

The Daisy or day’s eye (bellis perennis ) has been the darling 
of the British poets from Chaucer to Shelley. It is not, however, 
the darling of poets only, but of princes and peasants. And it 
is not man’s favorite only, but, as Wordsworth says. Nature's 
favourite also. Yet it is “the simplest fiowerthat blows.” Its 
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seed is broadcast on the land. It is the most familiar of flowers. 
It sprinkles every field and lane in the country with its little 
mimic stars. Wordsworth pays it a beautiful compliment in 
saying that 

Oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet it like a pleasant thought 
When such is vianted. 

But though this poet dearly loved the daisy, in some moods 
of mind he seems to have loved the little celandine (common 
pile wort) oven better. He has addressed two poems to this 
humble little flower. One begins with the following stanza. 

Pansies, Lilios, Kingcups, Daisies, 

Lot them live upon their praises ; 

Long as there's a sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory ; 

Long as there are Violets, 

They will have a place in story : 

There’s a flower that shall be mine, 

’Tis the little Celandine. 

No flower is too lowly for the affections of Wordsworth. 
Hazlitt says, ‘Hbe daisy looks up to Wordsworth with sparkling 
eye as an old acquaintance ; a withered thorn is weighed down 
with a heap of recollections ; and even the lichens on the rocks 
have a life and being in his thoughts.*' 

The Lesser Celandine, is an inodorous plant, but as Words- 
worth possessed not the sense of smell, to him a deficiency of 
fragrance in a flower formed no objection to it. Miss Martineau 
alludes to a newspaper report that on one occasion the poet 
suddenly found himself <»pable of enjoying the fragrance of 
a flower, and gave way to an emotion of tumultuous' rapture. 
But I have seen this contradicted. Miss Martineau herself has 
generally no sense of smell, but we have her own testimony to 
the fact that a brief enjoyment of the faculty once actually 
occurred to herv In her. case there was a simultaneous awaken- 
ing of two dormant faculties — the sense of smell and the sense 
of taste. Once and once only, she enjoyed thfe scent of a 
bottle of Eau de Cologne and the taste of meat. The two senses 
died away again almost in their birth. 
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Shelley calls Daisies those pearled Arcturi of the earth” — 
“ the constellated flower that never sets.” 

The Father of English poets does high honor to this star of 
the meadow in the ‘‘ Prologue to the Legend of Goode Women.” 

He tells us that in the merry month of May he was wont to 
quit even his beloved books to look upon the fresh morning 
daisy. 

Of all tho floures in tlio mode 

Thon lovo I most those floures white and rod, 

Such that men callon Daisies in our town ; 

To them I have so great aflection, 

As I sayd erst, when comon is tho Maio, 

That in my beddo there dawneth me no dale 
That I n’am up and walking in the mode 
To see this flouro agonst tho Sunn6 spredo ; 

Whan it up-risoth early by tho morrow 
That blisfull sight softoneth all my sorrow. 

Chaucer. 

The poet then goes on with his hearty laudation of this lilli- 
put an luminary of tho fields, aud hesitates not to describe it 
as of all floures the floure.” The famous Scottish Peasant 
loved it just as truly, and did it equal honor. Who that has 
once read, can ever forget his harmonious and pathetic address 
to a mountain daisy on turning it up with tho plough ? ' I must 
give the poem a place here, though it must be familiar to^every 
reader. But wo cau read it again and again, just as we can look 
day after day with undiminished interest upon the flower that it 
commemorates. 

Mrs. Stowe (the American writer) observes that “ the daisy 
with its wide plaited ruff aud yellow centre is not our (that is, 
an American’s) flower. The English flower is the 

Woe, modest, crimson-tipped flower 

which Burns celebrated. It is what we (in America) raise in 
green-houses and call tho Mountain Daisy. Its eflect, growing 
profusely about fields and grass-plats, is very beautiful.” 
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TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TURNINQ ONE DOWN ’WITH THE PLOUGH IN APEIL, 1786 . 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flowV, 

Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun* crush amang the stouret 
Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my powV, 

Thou bonuie gem. 

Alas ! its no thy noebor sweet, 

The bonnie lark, companion meet. 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet^ 

Wi' speckled breast, 

When upward-springing, blythe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Canid blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble, birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted§ forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 

High sheltering woods and wa’sH maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bieldU 
O’ clod or stano, 

Adorns the histio** stibblc-fiehltt 
Unseen, alano. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawye bosom sun-ward spread ; 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 

But now the share up-tcars thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, 

Sweot flow’rot of the rural shade ! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileloss trust, 

Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


* Jfaun, must, t Sioure, dust. ^ IVeei, wetness, rain^ § Glinted, peeped. 

II Wa’f, walls. H Birid, shelter. ** Uiiiie,dij, SiilhU-Jieldf fk fieXdL 
covered with atubble—the stalks of com left by the reaper. 
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Such is the fate of simple Bard, 

On Life’s rough ocean luckless starred 1 
Unskiliul he to note the card 

Of prudent loro, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard 
And whelm him o’er 1 

Such fate to suffering worth is given 
Who long with wants and woes has striven 
By human prido or cunning driven 

To misery’s brink. 

Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink ! 

Ev’n thou who moum’st the Daisy’s late. 

That fate is thine — no distant date; 

Stem Ruin’s plough-share drives elate. 

Full on thy blooni ; 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 

The following verses though they make no pretension to the 
strength and pathos of the poem by the great Scottish Peasant, 
have a grace and simplicity of their own, for which they have 
long been deservedly popular. 

A FIELD FLOWER. 

ON FINDING ONE IN FULL BLOOM, ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1803. 

There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes ©very changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick sucooasion shine, 

Race after nxce their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 

While moons and stars thoir courses run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 

Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s anus. 
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The puiple heath and golden broom, 

^ On moory mountains catch the gale. 

O’er lawns the lily sheds^perhimo, 

The violet in the vale. 

But this bold floweret climbs the bill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild-boe murmurs on its breast. 

The blue-fly bends its pensile stem, 

Light o’er the sky-lark’s nest. 

*Tis Flora’s page, — ^in every place, 

In every season fresh and fair ; 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer -reign ; 

The Daisy never dies. 

James Monigomei'y , 

Montgomery has another very pleasing poetical address to the 
daisy. The poem was suggested by the first plant of the kind which 
had appeared in India. The flower sprang up unexpectedly out of 
some English earth, sent with other seeds in it, to this country. The 
amiable Dr. Carey of Serampore was the lucky recipient of the 
living treasure, and the poem is supposed to be addressed by him 
to the dear little flower of his home, thus bom under a foreign 
sky. Dr. Carey was a great lover of flowers, and it was one of 
his last directions on his death -bed, as I have already said, that 
his garden should be always protected from the intrusion of 
Goths and Vandals in the form of Bengallec goats and cows. I 
must give one stanza of Montgomery's second poetical tribute to 
the small flower with “ the silver crest and golden eye.’* 

Thrice welcome, little English flower ! 

To this resplondont hemisphere 
Where Flora’s giant offsprings tower 
In gorgeous liveries all the year ; 
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Thou, only thou, art littlo here 
Like worth unftiended and unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the feeling with which an exile 
welcomes a home-flower. A year or two ago Dr. Ward 
informed the Royal Institution of London, that a single prim- 
rose had been taken to Australia in a glass-case and that when 
it arrived there in full bloom, the sensation it excited was so 
great that oven those who were in the hot pursuit of gold, 
paused in their eager career to gaze for a moment upon the 
flower of their native fields, and such immense crowtis at last 
pressed around it that it actually became necessary to protect 
it by a guard. 

i^Iy last poetical tribute to tlie Daisy shall be three stanzas 
from Wordsworth, from two diflerent addresses to the same 
flower. 


With little hero to do or seo 
Of things that iu tho great world be, 

Sweet Daisy ! oft I talk to thco, 

For thou art worthy, 

Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely fuco, 

And yet with something of a grace, 

Which Love makes for thee ! 


If stately passions in mo bum. 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
Tlio common life, our nature breeds j 
A wisdom fitted to tho needs 

Of hoai’ts at Icisiwe. 

When, smitten by tho morning ray, 

I SCO thee rise, alert and gay. 

Then, cheerful Flower ! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness ; 
And when, at dusk, by down opprest 
Thou sink’st, tho imago of thy rest 
Hath often cased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 
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It is peculiarly interesting to observe how the profoundest 
depths of thought and feeling are sometimes stirred in the heart 
of genius by the smallest of the works of Nature. Even more 
ordinarily gifted men are similarly affected to the utmost extent 
of their intellect and sensibility. We grow tired of the works 
of man. In the realms of art we ever crave something 
unseen before. We demand new fashions, and when the old 
are once laid aside, we wonder that they should ever have 
excited even a moment’s admiration. But Nature, though she 
is always the same, never satiates us. The simple little Daisy 
which Burns ha« so sweetly commemorated is the same flower 
that was “ of all flowres the flowre,” in the estimation of the 
Patriarch of English poets, and which so delighted Wordsworth 
in his childhood, in his middle life, and in his old age. He 
gazed on it, at intervals, with unchanging affection for upwards 
of fourscore years. 

The Daisy — the miniature sun with its tiny rays — is especially 
the favorite of our earliest years. In our remembrances of the 
happy meadows in which we played in childhood, the daisy’s 
silver lustre is ever connected with the deeper radiance of its gay 
companion, the butter -cup, which when held against the dimple 
on the cheek or chin of beauty turns it into a little golden dell. 
The thoughtful and sensitive frequenter of rural scenes discovers 
beauty every where ; though it is not always the sort of beauty 
that would satisfy the taste of men who recognize no gaiety or 
loveliness beyond the walls of cities. To the poet’s eye even 
the freckles on a milk-maid’s brow are not without a grace, 
associated as they are with health and the open sunshine. 

Chaucer tells us that the French call the Daisy La lelle 
Marguerite* There is a little anecdote connected with the 
appellation. Marguerite of Scotland, the Queen of Louis the 
Eleventh, presented Marguerite Clotilde do Surville, a poetess, 
with a bouquet of daisies, with this inscription ; “ Marguerite 
d’Ecosse k Marguerite (the pearl) d’Helicon.” 

The country maidens in England practise a kind of sortil6ge 
with this flower. They pluck off leaf by leaf, saying alternately 

He loves me** and He loves me mt,** The omen or oracle is 
decided by the fall of either sentence on the last leaf. 
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It is extremely difficult to rear tbe daisy in India. It is 
accustomed to all weathers in England, but the long continued 
sultriness of this clime makes it as delicate as a l^iUguid English 
lady in a tropical exile, and however carefully and skilfully 
nursed, it generally pines for its native air and dies.* 

THE PRICKLY GORSB. 

— Yon swelling downs where the sweet air stirs 
The harebells, and where prickly furze 
Buds lavish gold. 

Ktat's Endymion, 

Fair maidens, IHl sing you a song ; 

I’ll txsll of the bonny wiM flower, 

Whose blossoms so j^ellow, and branches so long, 

O’er moor and o’er rough locky mountains are flung 
Far away from trim garden and bower. 

L, A. TKiunley, 

Tlie Prickly Qorse or Goss or Fur^e, (ulcx)\ I cannot 
omit to notice, because it was tlic plant’ which of all others 
most struck Dillenius when he first trod on English ground. 
He threw himself on his knees and thanked Heaven that he had 
lived to see the golden undulation of acres of wind-w^aved gorse. 
Linnajus lamented that he could scarcely keep it alive in Sweden 
even in a greenhouse. 

* The (rnyin of tJu Dahy : — When Christ was tliroo years old his mother 
wished to twine "inm a birthday wreath But as no flower was growing out 
oi doore on Chrirttmas-es o, not in all the jwomised ]a?id, and as no made up 
flowers were to bo bought, Mary resolved to prei>ave a flower hei*8elf. To 
this end she took a i»iece of blight yelhiw silk aliich IkuI como down to her 
from David, and ran into the b.iiiie, thick tlireads of wliitc silk, thread by 
thread ; aiul while tluis cngago<l, she pricked lior tingor with the needle, 
and the pure blood stained some of the threads with crimson, whereat the 
little child was much a fleeted. But when the winter was past and the rains 
wci’c come ami gone, and when spring came to strew tlio earth with flowers, 
and tlie fig-tree began to put forth licr green figs and the vine her buds, and 
when the >oico of the turtlo was hcju-d in the land, then came Chiist and 
took the tcmlcr plant with its single stem and egg-shaped leaves and the 
flower with its golden centre and rays of wliito and roil, and planted it in 
the vale of N.\'/iareth. Then, taking np the cup of gold which had been 
presented to him by the wise men of the East, he tilled it at a neighbouring 
fountain, and watered the flower and breathed upon it. And the jflaut grew 
and became the most pcvicct of plants, and it flowers in every meadow, 
when the snow disappears, and is it-olf the snow of spring, delighting the 
young heart and enticing the old men from the village to the fields. From 
then until now this flower has continued to bh>om, and although it may be 
plucked a hundred times, again it blossoms. — Cul^t/torn's Deutsche Mytho^ 
Ivyie fiirs JJeutsche V'vlk, 

t The Goiso is a low bush with prickly loaves mowing like a juniper. The 
contnist of its very brilliant yellow pea-shaped blossoms with the dark green 
of its loaves is very beautiful. It grows in hedges and on commons and is 
thought rather a plebeian affair. 1 tliink it would make quite an addition to 
our garden 8hrubl>ery. Possibly it might make as much sensation with us 
(AmoriGons) as OUT mullein does in foreign green-housefl, — Mrs, k>tove* 
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I have the most delightful associations connected with this 
plant, and never think of it without a summer feeling and a 
crowd of delightful images and remcmbranc/es of rural quietude 
and blue skies and balmj breezes. Cowper hardly does it 
justice: 

The common, over-grown with fern, and rough 
“With prickly gorso, that Bhapeless and deformed 
And dangerous to the touoh, has yet its bloom 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unploasing ramble. 

The plant is indeed irregularly shaped, but it is not defonned^ 
and if it is dangerous to the touch, so also is the rose, unless 
it be of that species which Milton places in Paradise — “awe? 
without thorns the rose'* 

Hurdis is more complimentary and more just to the richest 
ornament of the swelling hill and the level moor. 

And what more noble than the venial furze 
With golden caskets hung '( 

I have seen whole cotees or cotcaux (sides of bills) in the 
sweet little island of Jersey thickly mantled with the golden 
radiance of this beautiful wildflower. The whole Vall6o des 
Vaux ( the valley of Tallies ) is sometimes alive with its lustre. 

VALLEE DES VAUX. 

AIR THE MEETING OF THE WATERS. 

If I dream of the past, at fair Fancy s command, 

Up-floats from the blue sea thy small bunny laud! 

O’er thy green hills, sweet Jersey, the fresh breezes blow, 

And silent and warm is thy Vallee des Vaux ! 

There alone have I loitered ’mid blossoms of gold, 

And forgot that the great world was crowded and cold, 

Nor believed that a land of cnebantmont could show 
A vale more divine than the Vallee des Vaux, 

• 

A few scattered cots, liko white clouds in the sky, 

Or like still sails at sea when tho light breezes dio. 

And a mill with its wheel in the brook’s silver glow, 

Form thy beautiful hamlet, sweet Vallee des Vaux ! 

As the brook prattled by like an infant at play. 

And each wave as it passed stole a moment away, 

I thought how serenely a long life would flow, 

By tho sweet little brook in tho Vallee des Vaux. 

D. L. R. 
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Jersey is not the only one of the Channel Islands that is 
enriched with “blossoms of gold.” In the sister island of 
Gaemsey the prickly gorse is much used for hedges, and Sir 
George Head remarks that the premises of a Guernsey farmer 
are thus as impregnably fortified and secured as if his grounds 
were surrounded by a stone wall. In the Isle of Man the furze 
grows so high that it is sometimes more like a fir tree than the 
ordinary plant. 

There is an old proverb : — “ When gorse is out of blossom, 
kissing is out of fashion” — that is never. The gorse blooms all 
the year. 


FERN. 

I’ll geek the shaggy fern-clad hill 

And watch, ’mid murmurs muttering stem, 

The seed departing from the fern 
Ere wakeful demons can convoy 
The wonder-working charm away. 

Leyden, 

“ The green and graceful Fern” (JiUces ) with its exquisite 
tracery must not be overlooked. It recalls many noble home- 
scenes to British eyes. Pliny says that “of ferns there are 
two kinds, and they hear neither flowers nor seed.” And this 
erroneous notion of the fern bearing no seed was common 
amongst the English even so late as the time of Addison who 
ridicules “ a Doctor that had arrived at the knowledge of tho 
green and red dragon, and had discovered the female fern-seed. ** 
The seed is very minute and might easily escape a careless eye. 
In the present day every one knows that the seed of the fern lies 
on the under side of the leaves, and a single leaf will often bear 
some millions of seeds. Even those amongst the vulgar who believ- 
ed the plant bore seed, liad an idea that the seeds were visible only 
at certain mysterious seasons and to favored individuals who by 
carrying a quantity of it on their person, were able, like those 
who wore the helmet of Pluto or tho ring of Gyges, to walk 
unseen amidst a crowd. The seed was supposed to be best seen 
at a certain hour of the night on which St. John the Baptist 
was born. 

Wo liavo tho receipt of fom-sood ; we walk Invisible. 

Shakespeare^s Jlenry JV, PaH I. 
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In Beaumont's and Fletcher’s Fair Maid of the Inr^ is the 
following allusion to the fern. 

■ ' Had you Gygos’ ring, 

Or ikt he^'h ihat givei invitCbiliiy. 

Ben Jonson makes a similar allusion to it : 

lhad 

No medioine, sir, to go invisible, 

No ftrn-Htd in my pockeL 

Pope puts a branch of spleen- wort, a species of fern, ( Afple- 
nium trichomanes J into the hand of a gnome as a protection 
from evil influences in the Cave of Spleen. 

Safe passed the gnome through this fantastic band 
A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand. 

The fern forms a splendid ornament for shadowy nooks and 
grottoes, or fragments of ruins, or heaps of stones, or the odd 
comers of a large garden or pleasure-ground. 

I have had many delightful associations with this plant both 
at home and abroad. When I visited the beautiful Island of 
Penang, Sir William Norris, then the Recorder of the Island, 
and who was a most indefatigable collector of ferns, obligingly 
presented me with a specimen of every variety that he had 
discovered in the hills and vallies of that small paradise ; and I 
suppose that in no part of the world could a finer collection of 
specimens of the fern be made for a botanist’s herbarium. Fcm 
leaves will look almost as well ten years after they are gathered 
as on the day on which they are transferred from the dewy hill- 
side to the dry pages of a book. 

Jersey and Penang are the two loveliest islands on a small scale 
that I have yet seen : the latter is the most romantic of the two and 
has nobler trees and a richer soil and a brighter sky — but they are 
both charming retreats for the lovers of peace and nature. As I 
have devoted some verses to Jersey I must have some also on 

THE ISLAND OF PENANG. 

I. 

1 STAND upon the mountain's brow — 

1 drink the cool fresh mountain breeze — 

I see thy little town below,* 

Thy villas, hedge-rows, fields and trees. 


* Goor«ro Town, 
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And bail thee with exultant glow, 
G£M OF THE OBIENTAL SeaB 1 


n. 

A cloud had settled on my heart— 

My frame had homo perpetual pain— 

I yearned and panted to depart 
From dread Bengala’s sultry plain— 

Fate smiled, — Disease withholds his dart — 

1 breathe the breath of life again 1 

m. 

With lightened heart, elastic tread. 

Almost with youth’s rekindled flame, 

I roam where loveliest scenes outspread. 

Raise thoughts and visions none could name. 
Save those on whom the Muses shod 
A spell, a dower of deathless fame. 

IV. 

I feelf but oh t could ne’er po\Lrtra}f, 

Sweet Isle ! thy charms of land and wave, 

The bowers that own no winter day. 

The brooks whore timid wild birds lave. 

The forest hills where insects gay* 

Mimic the music of the bravo ! 

V. 

1 see from this proud airy height 
A lovely Lilliput below ! 

Ships, roads, groves, garvlens, mansions wliite, 
And trees in trimly ordered row,+ 

Present almost a toydiko sight, 

A miniature scene, a faiiy show ! 

VI. 

But lo ! beyond the ocean stream. 

That like a sheet of silver lies, 

As glorious as a poet’s dream 
The grand Malayan mountains rise, 

And while their sides in sunbght beam 
Their dim heads mingle with the skies. 

VI 

Men laugh at bards who live in clouds — 

The clouds beneath mo gather now. 

Or gliding slow in solemn crowds, 

Or singly, touched with sunny glow, 

Tiike mystic shapes in snowy shrouds, 

Or lucid veils on Beauty’s brow. 


The bill- trumpeter. f Nutmeg and Clove plantations. 
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‘ vm. 

While all around, the wandering eye 
Beholds enchantments rich and rare, 

Of wood, and water, earth, and sky 
A panoramic vision fair, 

The dyal breathes his liquid sigh. 

And magic floats upon the air ! 

IX. 

Oh ! lovely and romantic Isle ! 

How cold the heart thou oouldst not ploaso ! 

Thy very dwellings seem to smilo 
Like quiet nests mid summer trees ! 

I leave thy shores — but weep the while — 

Gem of the Obiental Seas! 

D. L. B. 

HENNA. 

Tho henna or al hinna f Latesonia inennis ) is found in great 
abundance in Egypt, India, Persia and Arabia. In Bengal it 
goes by the name of Mindee. It is much used here for garden 
hedges. Hindu females rub it on the palms of their hands, 
the tips of their fingers and the soles of their feet to give 
them a red dye. The same red dye has been observed upon 
the nails of Egyptian mummies. In Egypt sprigs of henna are 
hawked about the streets for sale with the cry of “ (?, odours 
of Paradise; 0^ flowers of the henna V' Thomas Moore alludes 
to one of the uses of the henna : — 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The fingers’ onds of a bright roseate hue, 

So bright, that in the mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream. 

MOSS. 

Mosses ( musci ) are sometimes confounded with Lichens. 
True mosses are green, and lichens are gray. All the mosses are 
of exquisitely delicate structure. They are found in every part 
of the world where the atmosphere is moist. They have a 
wonderful tenacity of life and can often be restored to their 
original freshness after they have been dried for years. It was 
the sight of a small moss in the interior of Africa that sug- 
gested to Mungo Park such consolatory refiections as saved him 
from despair. He had been stripped of all he had by banditti. 

^ In this forlorn and almost helpless condition,” he says, “when 
the robbers had left me, I sat for some time looking around 
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me with amazement and terror. Whichever way I turned, 
nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. I found myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season 
— naked and alone, — surrounded by savages. I was fiv6 hundred 
miles from any European settlement. All these circumstances 
crowded at once upon my recollection ; and 1 confess that my 
spirits began to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and that 
I had no alternative, but to lie down and perish. The influence 
of religion, however aided and supported me. I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have averted my 
present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet 
I was still under the eye of that Pro\udcnce who has condescended 
to call himself the stranger’s friend. At this moment, painful 
as my reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a small Moss 
irresistibly caught my eye ; and though the whole plant was not 
larger than the top of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and fruit, without 
admiration. Can that Being (thought I) who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing which appears of so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and sufferings of creatures formed after his 
own image 1 Surely not.— Reflections like these would not allow 
me to despair. I started up ; and disregarding both hunger and 
fatigue, travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand ; and I 
was not disappointed.” 


VICTORIA REGIA. 

On this Queen of Aquatic Plants the language of admiration 
lias been exhausted. It was discovered in the first year of the 
present century by the botanist Hienko who was sent by the 
Spanish Government to investigate the vegetable productions 
of Pern. When in a canoe on the Rio Maiuore, one of the 
great tributaries of tbe river Amazon, ho came suddenly upon 
the noblest and largest flower that he had ever seen. He fell 
on his knees in a transport of admiration. It was the plant now 
known as the Victoria Regia, or American Water-lily. 

It was not till February 1849, that Dr. Hugh Rodie and Mr. 
Lachic of Demerara forwarded seeds of the plant to Sir W. 
T. Hooker in vials of pure water. They were sown in earth, in 
pots immersed in water, and enclosed in a glass case. They 
vegetated rapidly. The plants first came to perfection at Chats- 
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worth the seat of the Duke of Devonshire,* and subsequently 
at the Royal gardens at Kew. 

Early yi November of the same year, (1849,) the leaves of 
the plant at Chatsworth were 4 feet 8 inches in diameter. A 
child weighing forty two pounds was placed upon one of the 
leaves which bore the weight well. The largest leaf of the 
plant by the middle of the next month was five feet in diameter 
with a turned up edge of from two to four inches. It then 
boro up a person of 11 stone weight. The flat leaf of the 
Victoria Regia as it floats on the surface of the water, resembles 
in point of form the brass high edged platter in which Hindus 
eat their rice. 

The flowers in the middle of May 1850 measured one foot 
one inch in diameter. The rapidity of the growth of this plant 
is one of its most remarkable characteristics, its leaves often 
expanding eight inches in diameter daily, and Mr. John Fisk 
Allen, who has published in America an admirably illustrated 
work upon the subject, tells us that instances under his own 
observation have occurred of the leaves increasing at the rate 
of half an inch hourly. 

Not only is there an extraordinary variety in the colours of 
the several specimens of this flower, but a singularly rapid 
succession of changes of hue in the same individual flower as 
it progresses from bud to blossom. 

This vegetable wonder was introduced into North AmOTca 
in 1851. It grows to a larger size there than in England. 
Some of the leaves of the plant cultivated in North America 
measure seventy-two inches in diameter. 

This plant has been proved to be perennial. It grows best 
in from 4 to 6 feet of water. Each plant generally sends but 
four or five leaves to the surface. 

In addition to the other attractions of this noble Water Lily, 
is the exquisite character of its perfume, which strongly resembles 
that of a fresh pineapple just cut open. 

* lieigh ^ont, in the dedication of his Stories in Verse to the puke of 

Devonshire speaks of his Grace as ** tho adorner of the country with boauti- 
ftil gardens, and with the far-fetched botany of other climates ; one of whom 
it may be said without exaggeration and even without a metaphor, that his 
footsteps may bo traced in flowers.’* ^ . 
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The Victoria Regia in the Calcutta Botanic Garden has from 
some cause or other not flourished so well as it was expected 
to do. The largest leaf is not more than four feet and three 
quarters in diameter. But there can be little doubt that when 
the habits of the plant are better understood it will be brought 
to great perfection in this country. I strongly recommend iny 
native friends to decorate their tanks with this the most 
glorious of aquatic plants. 

THE FLY-ORCHIS THE BEE-ORCHIS. 

Of these strange freaks of nature many strange stories are 
told. I cannot repeat them all. I shall content myself with 
quoting the following passage from DTsraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature : — 

“ There is preserved in the British Museum, a black stone, 
on which nature has sketched a resemblance of the portrait of 
Chaucer. Stones of this kind, possessing a sufficient degree of 
resemblance, are rare; but art appears not to have been used. 
Even in plants, wo find this sort of resemblance. There is a 
species of the orchis found in the mountainous parts of Lincoln- 
shire, Kent, «kc. Nature has formed a bee, apparently feeding 
on the breast of the flower, with so much exactness, that it is 
impossible at a very small distance to distinguish the imposi- 
tion. Hence the plant derives its name, and is called the Bee^ 
fl^cr. Langhorne elegantly notices its appearance. 

* Seo on that floweret’s velvet breast, 

How close the busy vagrant lies ? 

His thin- wrought plume, bis downy breast, 

Th’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 

‘ Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs weTl sot the captive free— 

I sought the living boe to find, 

And found the picture of a boe/ 

The late Mr. James of Exeter wrote to mo on this subject: 
‘ This orchis is common near our sea-coasts ; but instead of being 
exactly like a bee, it is not like it at alL It has a general re- 
semblance to a and by the help of imagination, may be 
supposed to be a fly pitched upon the flower. The mandrake 
very frequently has a forked root, which may be fancied to re- 
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semble tbighs and lege. I have seen it helped out with nails 
on the toes.* 

An ingenious botanist, ^ stranger to me, after reading this 
article, was so kind as to send me specimens of the fly orchis, 
ophrys musci/era^ and of the hee orchis, opkrys api/era. Their 
resemblance to these insects when in full flower is the most per- 
fect conceivable ; they are distinct plants. The poetical eye of 
Langhorne was equally correct and fanciful ; and that too of 
Jackson, who differed so positively. Many controversies have 
been carried on, from a want of a little more knowledge ; like 
that of the bee orchis and the fly orchis ; both parties prove 
to be right.*’* 


THE FUCHSIA. 

The Fuchsia is decidedly the most graceful flower in the 
world. It unfortunately wants fragrance or it would bo the 
heau ideal of a favorite of Flora. There is a story about its 
first introduction into England which is worth reprinting here ; 

‘ Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, near London, well 
known fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his variegated 
treasures to a friend, who suddenly turned to him, and declared, 
< Well, you have not in your collection a prettier flower than I saw 
this morning at Wapping !’ — ‘ No ! and pray what was this phcenix 
likef ‘Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in 
rows like tassels from the pendant branches; their colour the 
richest crimson ; in the centre a fold of deep purple,’ and so forfh. 
Particular directions being demanded and given, Mr. Lee posted 
off to Wapping, where he at once perceived that the plant was 
new in this part of the world. He saw and admired. Entering 
the house, he said, ‘ My good woman, that is a nice plant. I should 
like to buy it.’ — I could not sell it for any money, for it was 


♦ The following account of a newly discovered flower may be interesting 
to my readers. ** It is about the size of a walnut, perfectly white, with fine 
loaves, resembling very much the wax plant. Upon the blooming of the 
flower, in the cup formed by the leaves, is the exact image of a dove lying 
on its back with its wings extended. The peak of the biU and the eyes are 
plainly to be seen and a small leaf before the flower arrivos at maturity 
forms the outspread taU. The loaf can be raised or shut down with tho 
Anger without breaking or apparently injuring it until the flower reaches its 
bloom, when it drops,”-— Panama Star, 
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brought me from the West Indies by my husband, who has now 
left again, and I must keep it for his sake.’ — But I must have 
it!’ — ‘No sir!’ — ‘Here,’ emptying his pockets; ‘here are gold, 
silver, copper.’ (His stock was something more than eight 
guineas,) — ‘Wella-day! but this is a power of money, sure and 
sure.’--‘ ’Tis yours, and the plant is mine ; and, my good dame, 
you shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep for your 
husband’s sake.’ — ‘ Alack, alack !* — ‘ You shall.* A coach was 
called, in which was safely deposited our florist and his seemingly 
dear purchase. His first work was to pull off and utterly destroy 
every vestige of blossom and bud. The plant was divided 
into cuttings, which were forced in bark beds and hotbeds ; were 
redivided and subdivided. Every effort was used to multiply it. 
By the commencement of the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was 
the delighted possessor of 300 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise 
of blossom. The two which opened first were removed into his 
show-house. A lady came ‘ Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, 
where did you get this charming flower?’ — ‘Hem! ’tis a new 
thing, my lady ; pretty, is it not V — ^ Pretty ! ’tis lovely. Its priceT 
— ‘ A guinea : thank your ladyship ;’ and one of the plants stood 
proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. ‘My dear Charlotte, where 
did you get V &c. — ‘ Oh ! ’tis a new thing ; I saw it at old Lee’s ; 
pretty, is it not ?’ — ‘ Pretty ! ’tis beautiful ! Its price !’ — ‘ A guinea ; 
there was another left.* The visiter’s horses smoked off to the 
suburb; a third flowering plant stood on the spot whence the 
first had been taken. The second guinea was paid, and the second 
chosen Fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her second ladyship 
The scene was repeated, as new-comers saw and were attracted 
by the beauty of the plant. New chariots flew to the gates of old 
Lee’s nursery-ground. Two Fuchsias, young, graceful and bursting 
into healthy flower, were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository. He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife 
by the promised gift ; but, ere the flower season closed, 300 golden 
guineas clinked in his purse, the produce of the single shrub of 
the widow of Wapping; the reward of the taste, decision, skill, 
and perseverance of old Mr. Lee.’ 

Whether this story about the fuchsia, be only partly 
fact and partly fiction I shall not pretend to determine; but 
the best authorities acknowledge that Mr. Lee, one of the 
founders of the Hammersmith Nursery, was the first to make 
the plant generally known in England, and that he for some 

B 2 * 
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time got a guinea for eaeh of the cuttings* The fuchsia is a 
native of Mexico and Chili. I believe that most of the plants 
of this genus introduced into India have flourished for a brief 
period and then sickened and died. 

The poets of England have not yet sung the Fuschia’s praise. 
Here are three stanzas written for a gentleman who had been 
presenteid by the lady of his love with a superb plant of this 
kind. 


A FUCHSIA. 


1 . 

A deed of grace— a graceful gift— and graceful too the giver ! 

Like ear-rings on thine own fair head, these long buds hang and quiver : 
Each tremulous taper branch is thrilled — flutter the wing-like leaves— 
For thus to part from thee, sweet maid, the florid spirit grieves ! 


n. 

Bude gods in brass or gold enchant an untaught devotee— 

Fair marble shapes, rich paintings old, are Art's idolatry; 

But nought e'er charmed a human breast like this small tremulous flower, 
Minute and delicate work divine of world-creative power! 


III. 

This flower's the Queen of all earth's flowers, and loveliest things appear 
Linked by some secret sympathy, in this mysterious sphere ; 

The giver and the gift seem one, and thou thyself art nigh 
When this glory of the garden greets thy lover's raptured eye. 

D. L. B. 


“ Do you know the proper name of this flower ?*’ writes 
Jeremy Bentham to a lady-friend, and the signification of its 
name? Fuchsia from Fuchs, a German botanist.’’ 


ROSEMARY. 

There's rosemary— that's for remembranoe : 

Pray you, love, remember. 

Hamlet. 

There's rosemarie ; the Arabians justiflo 

(Pbysitions of exceeding perfect skill) 

It comforteth the brain and memory. 

Chester. 

Bacon speaks of heaths of Kosemary f Bo^marmua* ) that 
‘‘will smell a great way in the sea; perhaps twenty miles.’' 
This reminds us of Milton's Paradise. 

* Signifying the dew qf iht sea. The rosemary grows best near the 
sea-shore, and when the wind is off the land it delights the home-returning 
voyager with iU kmiliar fragrance. 
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So lovely leemed 

That landscape ; and of pare, now purer air, 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness bat despair. Now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the bloat ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheered with the gratefUl smell, old Ocean smiles* 

Rosemary used to be carried at funerals, and worn as wedding 
fiivors. 

Lewis* Pray take a piece of Rosemary. 

Miramont. I’ll wear it ; 

But for the lady’s sake, and none of your’s ! 

Beaumont and Fletclier's Elder Brothe/i'** 

Rosemary, says Malone, being supposed to strengthen the 
memory, was the emblem of fidelity in lovers. So in A Handfull 
of Pleasant Delites^ containing Sundrte Ne^o Sonets^ 16mo. 1854: 

Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us daio and night ; 

Wishing that I might alwaies have 
You present in my sight. 

The poem in which these lines are found, is entitled, 
Nosegay alwaies sweet for Lomrs to send for Tokens of Love* 

Roger Hoohet in his sermon entitled A Marriage Present 
(1607) thus speaks of the Rosemary: — “It overtoppeth all 
the flowers in tho garden, boasting man’s rule. It helpeth the 
brain, strengtheneth the memorie, and is very medicinable for 
the head. Another propertie of the rosemary is, it affects tho 
heart. Let this roseraarinus, ^is flower of men, ensigne of 
your wisdom, love, and loyaltie, be carried not only in your 
hands, but in your hearts and heads.” 

“ Hungary water” is made up chiefly from the oil distilled 
from this shrub. 


I should talk * on a little longer about other shrubs, herbs, 
and flowers, (particularly of flowocs) such as the “pink- 
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<iuei«3e used in his worship. It is supposed to possess medicinal 
virtues and is used by the native doctors. 

Baku'la (Mimusopi Flengi). — very small, ' yellowish, and 
fragrant flower. It is used in making garlands and other female 
ornaments. Krishna is said to have fascinated the milkmaids of 
Briddabun by playing on his celebrated flute under a Baku'la tree 
on the banks of the Jumna, which is, therefore, invariably alluded 
to in all the Sanscrit and vernacular poems relating to his amours 
with those young women. 

Ba'kabha (Juaticia Adhatoda). — A white flower, having a slight 
smell. It is used in certain native medicines. 

Bela (Jciminum Zanihac). — ^A fragrant small white flower, in 
common use among native females, who make garlands of it to 
wear in their braids of hair. A kind of uttar is extracted from 
this flower, which is much esteemed by natives. It is supposed 
to form one of the darts of Kama Deva or the God 0 Love. 
European Botanists seem to have confounded this flower with the 
Monika, which they also call the Jasminum Zambac. 

Bhu'mi Champaka. — An oblong variegated flower, which shoots 
out from the ground at the approach of spring. It has a 
slight smell, and is considered to possess medicinal properties. 
The great peculiarity of this flower is that it blooms when there 
is not apparently the slightest trace of the existence of the shrub 
above ground. When the flower dies away, the leaves make their 
appearance. 

Champa' {Michelia Champaka). — A tulip shaped yellow flower 
possessing a very strong smell.* It forms one of the darts 
of Kama Deva, the Indian Cupid. It is particularly sacred to 
Krishna. 

Chundra Mallika' {ChrysaMhemum Indiana). — A pretty round 
yellow flower which blooms in winter. The plant is used in 
making hedges in gardens and presents a beautiful appearance in 
the cold weather when the blossoms appear. 

Dhastd'ra {DcUura FaHuoadp — A large tulip shaped white 
flower, sacred to Mahadeva, the third Godhead of the Hindu 
Trinity. The seeds of this flower have narcotic properties.t 

Dbona. — A white flower with a very slight smell. 

Dopati (Impatiens Balsamina). — K small flower having a slight 


* Roxburgh calla it intensely fragrant.” 

f Sometimes employed by robbers to deprive thoir victims of tho power of 
resistance. In a strong doso it is poi^n. 
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smell. There are several varieties of this flower. Some are red and 
some white, while others are both white and red. 

Ga'nda' {Tagetea erecta), — A handsome yellow flower, which 
sometimes grows very large. It is commonly used in making gar- 
lands, with which the natives decorate their idols, and the Europeans 
ill India their churches and gates on Christmas Day and New 
Year's Day. 

Gandha Ra'j {Gardenia Florida). strongly scented white 
flower, which blooms at night. 

Golancha ( Menispermwn Olabrum ). — A white flower. The plant 
is already well known to Europeans as a febrifuge. 

Java' {Hibiscus Rosa Sinensis). — A large blood coloured flower 
held to be especially sacred to Kali. There are two species 
of it, viz. the ordinary Java commonly seen in our gardens and 
parterres, and the Pancha Mukhi, which, as its name imports, has 
five compartments and is the largest of the two.* 

Jayanti {JSschynoniene Sesban ). — A small yellowish flower, held 
to be sacred to Shiva. 

Jha'nti. — A small white flower possessing medicinal proper- 
ties. The leaves of the plants are used in curing certain ulcers. 

Ja'nti {Jas^ninum Grand{florum). — Also a small white flower 
having a sweet smell. The uttar called Chumeli is extracted from it. 

JuYiN {Jasminum Auriculatum). — The Indian Jasmine. It 
is a very small white flower remarkable for its sweetness. It 
is also used in making a species of uttar which is highly prized by 
the natives, as also in forming a great variety of imitation female 
ornaments. 

Kadamba {Fauclea Cadamba). — A ball shaped yellow flower 
held to be particularly sacred to Krishna, many of whose gambols 
with the milkmaids of Brindabun are said to have been performed 
under the Kadamba tree, which is in consequence very frequently 
alluded to in the vernacular poems relating to his loves with those 
celebrated beauties. 

Kinsuka {Butea Frondosa ).— A handsome but scentless white 
flower. 

Kanaka Champa {Pterospermum Accrifolinm).--~F yellowish 
flower which hangs down in form of a tassel. It has a strong 
smell, which is perceived at a great distance when it is on the tree, 
but the moment it is plucked off, it begins to lose its fragrance. 

KanchaNa {Bauhinia Variegata). — There are several varie- 


* It is said to be used by tho Cliinosc to blacken their eyebrows and their 
shoes. 
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^ of this flower. Some are white, some are purple, while 
others are red. It gives a handsome appearance to the tree when 
the latter is in full blossom. 

KtTNDA (Jasnt n pttbesc^ns). — very pretty white flower. 
Indian poets frequently compare a set of handsome teeth to 
this flower. It is held to be especially sacred to Vishnu. 

Karabira {Nerium Odosum), — ^There are two species of this 
flower, viz. the white and red, both of which are sacred to Shiva. 

Kahini {Mur ray a Exotica), — A pretty small white flower 
1 .ving a strong smell. It bjooms at night and is very delicate 
to the touch. The kamini tree is frequently used as a garden hedge* 

Krisedja Chura {^Poinciana Pulcherrima), — A pretty small 
flower, which as its name imports resembles the head ornament of 
Krishna. When the Krishna Cfliura tree is in full blossom, it has 
a very handsome appearance. 

Krishna Keli {MirahilU Jalapa.)* — A small tulip shaped 
yellow flower, '^he bulb of the plant ^as medicinal properties 
and is used jy the nati a ' u ''ulticc 

Kumapa {JS^Htpneea 1 ul t,u.y 
the lotus, but bloo^- at ni^h+^ wiie) 
that it is in love witn C*-- -..a or ’ 
by them to be in love with the Sun. 

Lavanga Lata' {Limou.^^ o<. 
growing upon a creeper, whic.. . 
in his famous ""'vV called the Got 
in native gardens bowers. 

Ma^lika' {Ja^'minum Zambac.) — A white flower resembling 
^ho Bda, It has a very sweet smell and is used by native females 
to make ornaments. It frequently alluded to by Indian poets. 

Mucha unda ospeinnum Buherifolia). — A strongly scented 
flower, . uP grov .n clusters and is of a brown colour. 

Ma'lati {Echites Caryy.phyUata,)^l!hQ flower of a creeper which 
is commonly used in native gardens. It has a slight smell and is 
of a white colour. 

Ma'dhavi {Q($rtnera /Jacewiosa.)— The flower of another creeper 
which is also to be seen in native gardens. It is likewise of a 
white colour. 


.. e flower, resembling 
lian ^ ots suppose 
le lotus is imagined 

’mall red flower 
Ated by ^aya Deva 
creeper is u 


♦ Mirdhilis jdlapay or Marvel of Peru, is called by the country people in 
Sogland the four o'clock fiouer, from its opening regularly at that time. 
There is a species of broom in America which is called the American clock, 
because it exhibits its golden flowers every morning at eleven, is fully open 
by one and closes again at two. 
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Na'geswaba {Mesm Fenrua ,) — A white flower with yellow 
fllaments, which are said to possess medicinal properties and are 
used by the native physicians. It has a very sweet smell and is 
supposed by Indian poets to form one of the darts of Kama Deva. 
See Sir William Jones’s Hymn to that deity. 

Padma {Ndumhium — ^The Indian lotos, which is 

held to be sacred to Vishnu, firama, Mahadava, Durga, Lakshami 
and Saraswati as well as all the higher orders of Indian deities. It 
is a very elegant flower and is highly esteemed by the natives, in 
consequence of which the Indian poets frequently allude to it ir 
their writings. 

Pa'ruata {Bibchaiiania Latifdia.) — A handsome white flower, 
with a slight smell. In native poetry, it furnishes a simile for 
pretty eyes, and is held to be sacred to Vishnu. 

Paregata (Efyiliriiia Fidgens .) — A flower which is supposed 
to bloom in the garden of Indra in heaven, and forms the subject 
r[ m interesting episode in the Purana^ in which the two wives 
Krisn*'. (Rukmini and Sntvabhama) o *e siid nove quarrelled 
' 'f theexclu'^W'c possession of ^hia flo^ *i, which t.ieir husband 
had stolen from the celestial '^<‘»’der r •*''"ed Tf is supposed to 
be identical with the flower ot ^ aJLta 

Raj AN! Gandh {Polianthi, . ^ white tulip-shaped 

flower which blooms at night, rom whieV vi-cumstance it is called 
' fhc Rajani G^'udha, (or night-fragrance giver).” It is the Indian 
tuberose. 

^.'jNgana, — A smafl and very pretty ’cd fle er which is 
ised by native femaloe m ornamenting their betels. 

Skonti. Uma Glaiidalefera, A white flow ' rcsemb^mg the 
in size and appearance. It has a sweet smell 

Secha'lika (Nycta^ithes A rhor trlstis) — A very p^'cttv ar acate 
flower which blooms at night, and drops down shortly after. 
It has a sweet smell and is held to be sacred to Shiva. Tho juice 
of tho leaves of tho Sephalika tree arc used in curing both remit- 
tant and intermittent fevers. 

SURYJA Mukhi {Hdianthiis Annuiis), — A large and very hand- 
some yellow flower, which is said to turn itself to the Sun, as he 
goes from East to West, whence it has derived its name. 

SuBYJA Mani (Hibucui Phcenicewi ). — ^A small red flower. 

Golara Chahpa. — A large beautiful white tulip-shiq>ed flower 
having a sweet smell. It is externally white but internally orange- 
colored. 

Tagur ITdbermmontixm CQrmana),--^^ white flower having 
a slight smoU. 
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Tabu lata.— A beautiful creeper with small red flowers. It is 
used in native gardens for making hedges. 

VL Q, 

Pliny in his Natural History alludes to the marks of time 
exhibited in the regular opening and closing of flowers. Lin- 
nseus enumerates forty-six flowers that might be used for the 
construction of a floral time-piece. This great Swedish botanist 
invented a Floral horologe, ‘‘ whose wheels were the sun and earth 
and whose index-figures were flowers." Perhaps his invention, 
however, was not wholly original. Andrew Marvell in his 

Thoughts in a Garden' mentions a sort of floral dial : — 

How well the slulful gturdoner drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new ! 

Where, from above, tho milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac nm : 

And, as it works, th’ industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we ; 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers ? 

Marvell* 

Milton’s notation of time — at shut of evening flowers^' has 
a beautiful simplicity, and though Shakespeare does not seem 
to have marked his time on a floral clock, yet, like all true poets, 
he has made very free use of other appearances of nature to 
indicate the commencement and the close of day. 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch — 

Than we will ship him hence. 

Uamlet. 

Pare thee well at once ! 

Tho glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And gins to pale bis uuefleotual fire. 

Hamlets 

But look I The mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’hr the dew of yon high eastern hill 
Break we our watch up. 

Hamltt. 

Light thickens, and tho crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Macbeth, 

Such picturesque notations of time as these, are in the works 
of Shakespeare, as thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 

• Marvell died in 1678 ; Linnwus died just a hundred years later. 
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brooks in ValombroBa. In one of his Sonnets he thus ooonts the 
year of human life by the succession of the seasons. 

To me, fjair friend, you never can bo old. 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have jfrom the forests shook three summers* pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen ; 

Three April’s perfumes in three hot Junes burned 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green. 

Grainger, a prosaic verse-writer who once commenced a 
paragraph of a poem with “Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats!” 
called upon the slave drivers in the West Indies to time their 
imposition of cruel tasks by the opening and closing of flowers. 

Till morning dawn and Lucifer withdraw 
His beamy chariot, let not the loud bell 
Call forth thy negroes from their rushy couch : 

And ere tho sun with mid-day fervor glow, 

When every broom-bush opes her yellow flower, 

Lot thy black laborers from their toil dosist : 

Nor till tho broom her every petal lock, 

Let tho loud boll recal them to the hoe, 

But when the jalap her bright tint displays. 

When the solanum fills her oup with dew. 

And crickets, snakes and lizards gin their coil. 

Lot them find shelter in their cano-thatchod huts. 

Sugar CaM* , 

I shall here give (from Loudon * b Encyclopaedia of Gardening ) 
the form of a flower dial. It may be interesting to many of 
my readers : — 

’Twas a J^voly thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away 
By the opening and tho folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer day.f 

Mr, Ilemans, 

* This poem (TAg Sugar Cane) when read in maniwcript at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, had made all tho assembled wits burst into a laugh, when after 
much blank- verse pomp the poet begun a paragraph thus : — 

“ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.” 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one of tho company who slyly 
overlooked the reader, perceived that tho word hud been originally mia and 
had been altered to raU as more dignified.— Z?o<wcW’a Life of Johnson, 

t Hazlitt has a pleasant essay on a garden Sun-dial, from which I take the 
following passage 
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A FLOWER DIAL. 
TIME OF OPEKUIG. 


TSIXOW QOAT*S BSABD 
LATK-PLOWEBIlfa DANDELION 
BBIBTLT HELUINTBIA 
ALPINE BOBKHAX7BU 
WILD SUOOOBT 
NAKED STALKED SOPPY 
COPPER-OOLOOBED DAT LILY 
BHOOTH BOW THIBTLB 
ALPINE AOATHYBaUS 
SMALL BINDtWESD 
COMMON NIPPLE WOBT 
COMMON DANDEUON 
8POBTED ACHYBOPHOBUB 
WHITE WATER LILY 
GARDEN LETTUCE 
AFRICAN marigold 
COMMON PIMPERNEL 
MOUSE-EAR HAWKWEED 
FROUFEBOUS HNK 
FIELD MARIGOLD 
FUBPLE SANDWORT 
SMALL PURSLANE 
CREEPING MALLOW 
CHICKSTESD 


TIME OF CLOSING. 


BELMINTHIA ECBJOIDE8 
AGATBTBSU8 ALPTNU8 
BORKBAUSIA ALPINA 


h. m. 


*T.P. 9 

5 

Leon.s. 4 

0 

B.B. 4 

6 

B.A. 4 

5 

c.i. 4 

5 

P.N. 

0 

H.F. 5 

0 

8.L. 6 

0 

Aga.A. 6 

0 

Con. A. 5 

6 

L.O. 5 

6 

L.T. 5 

6 

A.M. 6 

7 

N.A. 7 

0 

Lec.s. 7 

0 

T.K. 7 

0 

A.A. 7 

8 

H.P. 8 

0 

D.P, 8 

0 

Cal.A. 9 

0 

A.P. 9 10 

p.o. 9 

10 

M.C. 9 10 

B.M. 9 10 


h. m. 
B.B. 12 0 
A.B. 12 0 
A.B. 12 0 


fforat no» numero ni$i teretuu — is the motto of ^ sun-dial near Vouioo. 
There is a softness and a harmony in the words and in the thought unparal- 
leled. Of all conceits it is surely the most classical. “ I count only the 
hours that arc serene.” What a bland and care-dispelling feeling ! How 
the shadows seem to fiide on the dial-plate as the skv lours, aud time pre- 
sents only a blank unless as its progress is marked by what is joyous, and 
all that is not happy sinks into oblivion ! What a fine lesson is conveyed 
to the _ mind — to take no note of time but by its benefits, to watch only for 
the smiles and neglect the frowns of fate, to compose our lives of bright 
and gentle moments, tmninji always to the sunny side of things, and letting 
the rest slip from our imaginations, unheeded or forgotten I How different 
from the common art of self-tormenting ! For myself, as 1 rode along tho 
Brenta, while the sun shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy waves, my scusa- 
tions were far from comfortable ; but the reading this inscription on the side 
of a glaring wall m an instant restored me to myself ; and still, whenever I 
think of or repeat it, it has the power of wafting mo into the region of pure 
and blissful attraction. 

* These ore the initial letters of the Latin names of the plants ; they will 
be found at length on the lower column. 
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LEONTODON SKEOTINUS 
HALVA CABOLINIANA 
DAHTTHUS PBOLIFBR 
HIBBACIOM FILOSELLA 
ANAGALLIS ABYENSIS 
AUBNABIA PUBPUREA 
CALENDULA ABYENSIS 
TAOETES EBECTA 
CONVOLVULUS ABYENSIS 
ACHYROPHORUS MACULATU8 
NYMFILfiA alba - 
PAPAVBB NUDIOAULE 
HEHBBOCALUB ^'ULVA 
OICHORIUM INTYBUS 
TRAOOFOQON PRATENSIS 
STBLLARIA MEDIA 
LAPSANA COMMUNIS 
LAOTUCA 8ATIVA 
SONCHUS UEVIS 
PORTULACA OLBRACEA 


h. m. 

L. D. 12 0 
C.M. ]2 1 
P.P. 1 0 

M. H. 0 2 
8.P. 2 8 
P.s. 2 4 

F. M. 8 0 
a.m. 8 8 

8.B. 4 0 
8.A. 4 5 
w.w.B, 6 0 

N. p. 7 0 
^.D.L. 7 0 

w.s, 8 9 
Y.O.B. 9 10 
c. 9 10 

O. N. 10 0 

G. L. 10 0 
S.T, 11 10 
S.P. 11 12 


Of course it will be necessary to adjust the Horologium Flores 
(or Flower clock) to the nature of the climate. Flowers expand 
at a later hour in a cold climate than in a warm one. “ A 
flower,’' says Loudon, “ that opens at six o'clock in the morning 
at Senegal, will not open in Franco or England till eight or 
nine, nor in Sweden till ten. A flower that opens at ten 
o'clock at Senegal will not open in France or England till noon 
or later, and in Sweden it will not open at all. And a flower 
tliat does hot open till noon or later at Senegal will not open 
at all in France or England. This seems as if heat or its 
absence were also (as well as light) an agent in the opening and 
shutting of flowers ; though the opening of such as blow only 
in the night cannot bo attributed to either light or heat.*' 

The seasons may be marked in a similar manner by their 
floral representatives. Mary Howitt quotes as a motto to her 
poem on Holg Flowers the following example of religious 
devotion timed by flowers ; — 

« Mindful of the pious festivals which our church prescribes,” 
(sayfl a Franciscan Friar) “ I have sought to make these charming 
objects of floral nature, the time-pieces of my religious calendar, 
and the mementos of the hastening period of my mortality. 
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Thus I can light the taper to our Virgin Mother on the blowing 
of the white snow-drop which opens its floweret at the time of 
Candlemas ; the lady’s smock and the daffodil, remind me of the 
Annunciation ; the blue harebell, of the Festival of St. George ; 
the ranunculus, of the Invention of the Cross ; tho scarlet lychnis, 
of St. John the Baptist’s day ; the white lily, of the Visitation of 
our Lady; and the Virgin’s ’oower, of her Assumption; and 
Michaelmas, Martinmas, Holyrood, and Christmas, have all their 
apinropriate monitors. I learn the time of day from the shutting 
of the blossoms of the Star of Jerusalem and the Dandelion, and 
the hour of the night by the stars.” 

Some flowers afford a certain means of determining the state of 
the atmosphere. If I understand Mr. Tyas rightly ho attributes 
the following remarks to Hartley Coleridge : — 

« Many species of flowers arc admirable barometers. Most of 
the bulbous-rooted flowers contract, or close their petals entirely 
on the approach of rain. The African marigold indicates rain, 
if the corolla is closed after seven or eight in the morning. The 
common bind- weed closes its flowers on the approach of rain ; but 
the anagallis arvensis, or scarlet pimpernel, is the most sure in 
its indications as the petals constantly close on the least humidity 
of the atmosphere. Barley is also singularly aficctcd by the 
moisture or dryness of the air. The awns ai*e furnished with 
stifi* points, all turning towards one end ; which extend when 
moist, and shorten when dry. The points, too, prevent their 
receding, so that they arc drawn up or forward ; as moisture is 
returned, they advance and so on ; indeed they may *be actually 
seen to travel forwards. The capsules of the geranium furnish 
admirable barometers. Fasten the beard, when fully ripe, upon a 
a stand, and it will twist itself, or untwist, according as tho air 
is moist or dry. The flowers of the chick-weed, convolvulus, and 
oxalis, or wood sorrel, close their petals on the approach of rain.” 

The famous German writer, Jean Paul Richter, describes what 
he calls a Human Clock, 

A HUMAN CLOCK. 

“ I believe” says Richter “ the flower clock of Liiinaous, in Dpsal 
(Horologium Florai), whose wheels arc the sun and curtli, and 
whose index-figures are flowers, of which one always awakens and 
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opens later than another, was what secretly suggested my concep- 
tion of the human clock. 

I formerly occupied two chambers in Scheeraw, in the middle 
of the market place : from the front room I overlooked the whole 
market-place and the royal buildings and from the back one, the 
botanical garden. Whoever now dwells in these two rooms 
possesses an excellent harmony, arranged to his hand, between the 
flower clock in the garden and the human clock in the market- 
place. At three o’clock in the morning, the yellow meadow goats- 
beard opens ; and brides awake, and the stable-boy begins to 
rattle and feed the horses beneath the lodger. At four o’clock 
the little hawk weed awakes, choristers going to the Cathedral who 
are clocks with chimes, and the bakers. At live, kitchen maids, 
dairy maids, and butter-cups awake. At six, the sow-thistle and 
cooks. At seven o’clock many of the Ladies’ maids are awake in the 
Palace, the Chicory in my botanical garden, and some tradesmen. 
At eight o’clock all the colleges awake and the little mouse-ear. 
At nine o’clock, the female nobility already begin to stir; 
the marigold, and even many young ladies, who have come 
from the country on a visit, begin to look out of their windows. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock the Court Ladies and the whole 
staff of Lords of .the Bed-chamber, the green colewort and the 
Alpine dandelion, and the reader of the Princess rouse themselves 
out of their morning sleep ; and the whole Palace, considering that 
the morning sun gleams so brightly to-day from the lofty sky 
through the coloured silk curtains, curtails a little of its slumber. 

At twelve o’clock, the Prince : at one, his wife and the carnation 
have their ey(S open in their flower vase. What awakes late in 
the afternoon at four o’clock is only the red-hawkweed, and the 
night watchman as cuckoo-clock, and these two only tell the time 
as evening-clocks and moon-clocks. ^ 

From the eyes of the unfortunate man, who like the jalap plant 
(Mirabilis jalapa), first opens them at five o’clock, we will turn 
our own in pity aside. It is a rich man who only exchanges the 
fever fancies of being pinched with hot pincers for waking pains. 

I could never know when it was two o’clock, because at that 
time, together with a thousand other stout gentlemen and the 
yellow mouse-ear, I always fell asleep ; but at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at three in the morning, I awoke as regularly as 
though I was a repeater. Thus we mortals may be a flower-clock 
for higher beings, when our flower-leaves close upon our last bed ; 
or sand clocks, when the sand of our life is so run down that it is 
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renewed in the other world ; or picture-clocks because, when our 
death-bell here below strikes and rings, our image steps forth 
from its case into the next world. 

On each event of the kind, when seventy years of human life 
have passed away, they may perhaps say, what ! another hour 
already gone ! how the time flies !’* — From Bolfour'i Phyio-Theology. 

Some of the natives of India who possess extensive estates 
might think it worth their while to plant a Labyrinth for 
the amusement of their friends. I therefore give a plan of one 
from Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannkum. It 
would not be advisable to occupy much of a limited estate in a 
toy of this nature ; but where the ground required for it can be 
easily spared or would otherwise be wasted, there could be no 
objection to adding this sort of amusement to the very many 
others that may be included in a pleasure ground. The plan here 
given resembles the labyrinth at Hampton Court. The hedges 
should be a little above a man’s height and the paths should 
be just wide enough for two persons abreast. The ground 
should be kept scrupulously clean and well rolled and the 
hedges well trimmed, or in this country the labyrinth would 
soon be damp and unwholesome, especially in the rains. To 
prevent its affording a place of refuge and concealment for 
snakes and other reptiles, the gardener should cut off all young 
shoots and leaves within half a foot of the ground. The centre 
building should be a tasteful summer-house, in fwhich people 
might read or smoke or take refreshments. To make the 
labyrinth still more intricate Mr. Loudon suggests that stop- 
hedges i^ght be introduced across the path, at different places, 
as indicated in the figure by dotted lines.* 

* Hampton Court was laid out by Cardinal Wolsoy. The labyrinth, one 
of the best which rennuns in England, occupies only a quarter of an acre, 
and contains nearly a mile of winding walks. There is an adjacent stand, 
on which the gardener places himself, to extricate the adventuring stranger 
by his directions. SwiUer condemns this plan for haying only four stops 
and gives a plan for one with twenty.— Xoitdoa. 
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ON flowehs and flower-gardens. 


Of strictly Oriental trees and shrubs and flowers, perhaps 
the majority of A^lo Indians think with much less enthusiasm 
than of the common weeds of England. The remembrance of 
the simplest wild flower of their native fields will make them 
look with perfect indifference on the decorations of an Indian 
Garden. This is in no degree surprizing. Yet nature is lovely 
in all lands. 

Indian scenery has not been so much the subject of descrip- 
tion in either prose or verse as it deserves, but some two or 
three of our Anglo-Indian authors have touched upon it. 
Hero is a pleasant and truthful passage from an article entitled 
‘‘ A Morning Walk in India,*' written by the late Mr. 
Lawson, the Missionary, a truly good and a highly gifted man * 

“The rounded clumps that afford the deepest shade, are formed 
by the mangoe, the banian, and the cotton trees. At the verge of 
this deep-gfecn forest are to be seen the long and slender hosts of 
the betle and cocoanut trees ; and the grey bark of their trunks, 
as they catch the light of the morning, is in clear relief from the 
richness of the back-ground. These as they wave their feathciy 
tops, add much to the picturesque interest of the straw-built 
hovels beneath them, which are variegated with every tinge to be 
found amongst the browns and yellows, according to the respective 
periods of their constniction. Some of them are enveloped in blue 
smoke, which oozes through every interstice of the thatch, and 
spreads itself, like a cloud hovering over these frail habitations, or 
moves slowly along, like a strata of vapour not far from the ground, 
as though too heavy to ascend, and loses itself in the thin air, so 
inspiring to all who have courage to leave their beds and enjoy it. 
The champa tree forms a beautiful object in this jungle. It may bo 
recognized immediately from the surrounding scenery. It has 
always been a favourite with n\c. I suppose most persons, at times, 
have been unaccountably attracted by an object comparatively 
trifling in itself. There arc also particular seasons, when the mind 
is susceptible of peculiar impressions, and the moments of happy, 
careless youth, rush upon the imagination with a thousand tender 
feelings. There are few that do not recollect with what pleasure 
they have grasped a bunch of wild flowers, when, in the days of 
their childhood, the languor of a lingering fever has prevented them 
for some weary months from enjoying that chief of all the plea- 
sures of a robust English boy, a ramble through the fields, where 
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every tree, and bush, and hillock, and blossom, are endeared to 
him ; because, next to a mother’s caresses, they were the first 
thiugs in the world upon which he opened his eye's, and, doubtless, 
the lirat which gave him those indescribable feelings of fairy plea- 
sure, which even in his dreams were excited ; while the coloured 
clouds of heaven, the golden sunshine of a landscape, the fresh 
nosegay of dog-roses and early daisies, and the sounds of busy 
whispering trees and tinkling brooks presented to the sleeping 
child all the pure pleasure of his waking moments. And who is there 
hero that does not sometimes recal some of those feelings which 
were his solace perhaps thirty years ago ? Should I be wrong, were I 
to say that even at his desk, amid all the excitements and anxieties 
of commercial pursuits, the weary Calcutta merchant has been lulled 
into a sort of pensive reminiscence of the past, and, with his pen 
placed between his lips and his fevered forehead leaning upon his 
hand, has felt his heart bound at some vivid picture rising upon his 
imaginatiox^ The forms of a fond mother, and an almost angel- 
looking sister, have been so strongly conjured up witl#ho scenes of 
his boyish days, that the pen has been unceremoniously dashed to 
tho ground, and ‘ I will go home’ was the sigh that heaved from a 
bosom full of kindness and English feeling ; 'svdiile, as the dream 
vanished, plain truth told its tale, and the man of commerce is still 
to be seen at his desk, pale, and getting into years and perhaps less 
desirous than ever of winding up his concern. No wonder! bo 
cause tho dearest ties of his heart have been broken, and those 
who were the charm of home have gone down to the cold grave, the 
home of all. Why then should he revisit his native place ? What is 
the cottage of his birth to him? What charms has the village now 
for tho gentleman just arrived from India ? Every well remember- 
ed object of nature, seen after a lapse of twenty years, would only 
serve to renew a host of buried, pjunful feelings. Every visit to 
the house of a surviving neighbour would but bring to mind some 
melancholy incident ; for into what house coidd ho enter, to idle 
away au hour, without seeing some wreck of his own family ; such 
as a venerable clock, once so loved for the painted moon that 
waxed and waned to tho a.stoni.'>hmcnt (/f tho gazei*, or some 
favourite ancient chair, edged so nobly with lows of brass nails. 


but perforated Boro, and drillVl in holes 

By worms voitieious, eating through uud through. 


'riicsc are little tilings; but the} aic objects which will li\o m 
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his memory to the latest day of his life, and with which are associ- 
ated in his mind the dearest feelings and thoughts of his happiest 
hours.” 

Here is an attempt at a description in verse of some of 
the most common 

TREES AND FLOWERS OF BENGAL. 

This land is not my fathor-laud. 

And yet I love it — for tho hand 
Of God hath left, its mark sublimo 
On nature’s face in every clime. — 

Though from home and friends we part, 

Nature and the human heart 

Still may soothe the wanderer’s care — 

And his God is every-where. 

Beneath Benq ala’s azure skios, 

No vallios sink, no green hills rise. 

Like those tho vast sea-billows make — 

Tho land is level as a lake.* 

But, oh, what giants of tho wood 
Wave their wide arms, or calmly brood 
Each o’er his own deep rounded shade 
When noon’s fierce sun tho breeze hath laid, 

And all is still. On every plain 
How green tho sward, or rich the grain 1 
In jungle wild and garden trim, 

And open lawn and covert dim, 

Wliat glorious shrubs and flowerets gay, 

Bright birds, and lordly beasts of prey ! 

How prodigally Gunga pours 

Her wealth of waves through vordant shores 

O’er which tho sacrod poepul bonds, 

A nd oft its skeleton linos extends 
Of twisted root, well-laved and bare, 

Half in water, half in air! 

Fair scones I where breeze and sun difluso 
The sweetest odours, fairest hues— 

Whore brightest tho bright day-god shows. 

And whore his gentle sister throws 
Her softest spell on silent plain. 

And stirlesa wood, and slumbering main — 

Whore the lucid starry sky 
Opens most to mortal eye 

* Tho lower part of Bengal, not fai' from Calcutta, is here dcscribe<.l. 
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The wide and xnyBtio dotne serene 
Meant for visitante unseen, 

A drcam-like temple, air-built hall, 

Where spirits pure hold fostiyal ! 

Fair scones ! whence envious Art might steal 
More charms than fancy’s realms reveal — 
Where the tall palm to the sky 
Lifts its wreath triumphantly — 

And the bambu’s tapering bough 
Loves its floxile arch to throw — 

Whore sloops the favored lotus white. 

On the still lake’s bosom bright — 

Where the champao’s* blossoms shine ; 
Offerings moot for Brahma’s shrine ; 

Whilo tho fragranoo floatoth wide 
O’er velvet lawn and glassy tide - 
Whero the mangoo tope bestows 
Night at noon-day — cool repose, 

Noath burning heavens — a hush profound 
Breathing o’er tho shaded ground — 

Wlioro tho modiofnal noem. 

Of palest foliage, softest gleam. 

And tho smalMeofed tamarind • 

Ti'omblo at oaeh whispering wind — 

And the long plumed cocoas stand 
Like tho princes of tho land. 

Near tho betel’s pillar slim. 

With capital richly wrought and trim— 

And tho neglected wild sonail 
Drops her yellow ringlets pale — 

And light airs summer odours throw 
From tho bala’s breast of snow — 

Whore tho Briorean banyan shades 
Tho crowded ghat, whilo Indian maids. 
Untouched by noon-tido’s scorching rays, 
Lavo the sleek limb, or fill tho vaso 
With liquid life, or on the head 
Roplaco it, and with graceful troad 
And fonn erect, and movement slow. 

Back to their simple dwellings go — 

[Walls of earth, that stoutly stand. 

Neatly smoothed with wetted hand — 
Straw-roofs, yollow onco and gay, 

Turned by time and tempest gray—') 


* Sir William Jones states that tho Brahmins beliovo that the hU^c 
champac flowers only in Taradisc, it being yollow every where else. 
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Where the merry mlnahs crowd 
Uubrageous haunts^ and chirrup loud — 
And shrilly talk the parrots green 
’Midst the thick loaves dimly seen — 

And through the quivering foliage play. 
Light as birds, tho squirrels gay. 

Quickly as the noontido beams 
Dance upon tho rippled streams — 

Where tho pariah* howls with fear. 

If tho white man poaseth near — 

Where tho beast that mocks our raco 
With taper hnger, solemn face. 

In tho cool sl&^e sits at ease 
Calm and grave as Socrates — 

Whore tho sluggish bu^Eiloe 
Wallowa in mud — and huge and slow, 

Like massive cloud or sombre van. 

Moves tho land leviathan — f 
Where beneath the jungle’s screen 
Closo-cnwoven, lurks unseen 
The couchant tiger— and the snake 
His sly and sinuous way doth make 
Through tho rich mead’s grassy not. 

Like a miniature rivulet — 

Where small white cattle, scattered wide. 
Browse, from dawn to oven ‘tide — 

Where tho rivor-watorod soil 
Scarce demands the ryot’s toil — 

And the rico field’s emerald light 
Out- vies Italian meadows bright ; — 

Whore leaves of every shai^o and dye. 

And blossoms varied as tho sky, 

Tho fimey kindle ; — ^fingers fair 
That never closed on aught but air — 
Hearts, that never heaved a sigh — 

Wings, that never learned to fly — 

Cups, that ne’er went table round — 

Bolls, that never rang with sound — 
Golden crowns, of littlo worth — 

Silver stars, that strew the earth — 
Filagree fine and curious braid. 

Breathed, not labored, grown, not made — 
Tresses like tho beams of mom 
Without a thought of triumph worn — 
Tongues that prate not — many an eye 
Untaught ’midst huldoii things to pry — 


The wild dog of Bengal. 


t The olophont. 
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Brazon trumpets,, long nnd bright^ 

That never summoned to the fight — 

Shafts, that never pierced a side— 

And plumes that never waved with pride 

Scarcely Art a shape may know 

But Nature here that shape can show. 

Through this soft air, o’er this warm sod, 

St(^ deadly Winter never trod ; 

their prido for centuries wear, 

V living branch is bare ; 

.,tt iiuld for over boasts its bowers, 

And every season brings its flowers. 

D. L. R. 

Wc all “ uphold Adam's profession*’: wo arc all gardeners, 
either practically or theoretically. The love of trees and 
flowers, and shrubs and the green sward, with a summer sky 
above them, is an almost universal sentiment. It may bo 
smothered ffir a time by some one or other of the innumcitiblo 
chances and occupations of busy life ; but a painting in oils by 
Claude or Gainsborough, or a picture in words by Spenser or 
Shakespeare that shall for ever 

Live in description and look groon in song, 
or the sight of a few flowers on a window-sill in the city, can fill 
the eye with tears of tenderness, or make the secret passion for 
nature burst out again in sudden gusts of tumultuous pleasure 
and lighten up the soul with images of rural beauty. There are 
few, indeed, who, when they have the good fortune to escape on a 
summer holiday, from the crowded and smoky city and find them- 
selves in the heart of a delicious garden, have not a secret 
consciousness within them that the scene affords them a glimpse 
of a true paradise below. Eich foliage and gay flowers and rural 
quiet and seclusion and a smiling sun are ever associated with 
ideas of earthly felicity. 

And oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this ! 

The princely merchant and the potty trader, the soldier and 
the sailor, the politician and the lawyer, the artist and the 
artisan, when they pause for a moment in the midst of their 
career, and dream of the happiness of some future day, 
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almost invariably fix tbeir imagmary palaco or cottage 
of delight in a garden, amidst embowering trees and fragrant 
flowers. This disposition, even in the busiest men, to indulge 
occasionally in fond anticipations of rural bliss — 

In viaionB so profuse of pleasantnoss^ 

shows that God meant us to appreciate and enjoy the beauty of 
his works. The taste for a garden is the one common feeling 
that unites us all. 

One touch of • makes the whole world kin. 

There is this much oi poet* al sensibility — of a sense of natu- 
ral beauty — at the core jf almost every human heart. Tho 
monarch shares it with the peasant, and Nature takes care that 
as the thirst Tor her society ^ *;hc universal passion, tho 
power of gratifying it shall b more or less within the reach 
of all.* 

Our present ’ Justice, Kli* -la* "Pct who has 

se^ so exci aent an example ''' ais t ..atryin ^ in res- 
pect ^ Horti itural pursuits aiu <.hc eiuov ament 

of what Wo call our “ compound)^ and who, aKO ou W'illiam 
Jones an 4 Sir Thomas .Tohbard, sees no reason W'hy 

Themit should b^ ..osulc to tU' Yii' is bliged mo with the 
following n^ ^ -aitior religion^ influence- of a 

garden. The^ * a highly appropriate aiu* ccptablo con- 
tribution to this volume. 

I nEAHD THY VOICE IN THE GARDEN. 

That voice yet speaketh, heed it well— 

But not in tones of wrath it cbidoth, 

Tho moss rose, and tho lily smell 
Of God— in them his voice abidoth. 


* Even Jeremy Bentham, tho great Utilitarian Philosopher, who pro- 

nounced the oomposition and perusal of poetry a more amusement of no 
higher ru^ thn-n the game of Pushpin, had still something of the common 
feeling of the poetry of nature in his soul. He says of himself was 
passionately fond qf fiowers from my youth, and the passion has never left 
me,'* In praise of botany ho would sometimes observe, ** We cannot pro- 
pagate stones:" meaning that the mineralogist cannot circulate his treasures 
without injuring himself, but the botanist can multiply his specimons at will 
and add to the pleasures of others without lessoning his own. 
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There is a blefleing on the epot 

The poor man decks — the sun dolighteth 

To smile upon each homely plot. 

And why I The voice of God inviteth. 

God knows that he is worshipped there, 

The ohaliced cowslip's graceful bciiding* 

Is mute devotion, and the air 
Is swoot with incense of her lending 

The primrose, aye the children’s 
PaJe bride, yet proud of its up/ voting 
The crocus, snowdrop, violet 
And sweet-briar with its soft it ^ si ooting. 

There nestles oath — a Preacher eu/'."'- 
(OH heart of man ! bo Uow to hardenl 
Each coltnge flo a in sooth ioth t€:>ach 
(W w'Ok 11' vs. ‘^hf* gard . 

T -uriiri ed iia> * v* ^ C: icu^a' ^Ticre so 

many kinds exncrimo’ cr in education have been v.rc posed, 
the directors c' pabllc insiructioc have never <* ittr..cb- 

ing tasteful Gordons tae U C'‘nnient Collegcv — cspecLily 
whore i^otpi*} .s -a t' o r.jgula^ course oi‘ ae studies. 

The Cotopany’b V «anic (Jard ’ ^ ? ug on the < ^ of the 

river and at an inconvenient disc/anco n> n Ji‘‘ canno^ he much 
resorted to ’ any i .3 whr time is ' -ccious. A - +empt waa 
made not Iol 5 ago I r ' . jraTueii of the iJ oHicultural Society 
(now forrniu art oi * .u- Oompany^s Botanic Garden) on this side 
of the ri , bul the public subscriptions that were called for 
to meet the necessny expenses were so inadequate to the pur- 
pose tliat the money realized was returned to the subscribers, 
and the idea relinquished, to the great regret of many of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta who would have been delighted to possess 
such a place of recreation and instruction within a few minutes’ 
drive. 

Hindu students, unlike English boys in general, remipd us of 
Beattie’s Minstrel : — 

Tho exploit of strength, dexterity and spped 
To him nor vanity, nor joy oould bring. 

A sort of Gktrden Academy, therefore, full of pleasant shades, 
would be peculiarly suited to the tastes and habits of our Indian 

B 2 
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Collegians. They are not fond of cricket or leap-frog. They would 
rejoice to devote a leisure hour to pensive loiterings in a pleasure- 
garden, and on an occasional holiday would gladly pursue even 
their severest studies, book in hand, amidst verdant bowers. A 
stranger from Europe beholding them, in their half-Greoian 
garments, thus wandering amidst the trees, would be reminded 
of the disciples of Plato. . 

‘‘ It is not easy,” observes Lord E^mes, to suppress a de- 
cree of enthusiasm, when we reflect on the advantages of 
gardening with respect to virtuous education. In the beginning 
of life the deepest impressions are made ; and it is a sad truth, 
that the young student, familiarized to the dirtiness and dis- 
order of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in populous 
cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant beauties 
of art and nature. It seems to me far from an exaggeration, 
that good professors are not more essential to a college, than a 
spacious garden, sweetly ornamented, but without any thing 
glaring or fantastic, is upon the whole to inspire our youth with 
a taste no less for simplicity than for elegance. In this respect 
the University of Oxford may justly be deemed a model.*' 

It may be expected that I should ofler a few hints on the 
laying out of gardens. Much has been said (by writers on 
ornamental and landscape gardening) on art and naturCy and 
almost always has it been implied that these must neces- 
sarily be in direct opposition. I am far from being of this 
opinion. If art and nature be not in some points of view 
almost identical, they are at least very good friends, or 
may easily be made so. They are not necessarily hostile. 
They admit of the most harmonious combinations. In no place 
are sneh combinations more easy or more proper than in a 
garden. Walter Scott very ^ truly calls a garden the child of 
Art. But is it not also the child of Nature? — of Nature and 
Art together ? To attempt to exclude art— -or even the appear- 
ance of art — fj^om a small garden enclosure, is idle and absurd. 
He who objects to all art in the arrangement of a flower-bed, 
ought, if consistent with himself, to turn away with an expres- 
sion of disgust from a well arranged nosegay in a rich porcelain 
vase. But who would not loathe or laugh at such manifest 
affectation or such thoroughly bad taste ? As there is a time 
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for every thing, so also is there a place for every thing. No 
man of true judgment would desire to trace the hand of human 
art on the form of nature in remote and gigantic forests, and 
amidst vast mountains, as irregular as the billows of a troubled 
sea. In such scenery there is a sublime grace in wildness, — 
iher€ “ the very weeds are beautiful.” But what true judg- 
ment would be enchanted with weeds and wildness in the small 
parterre. As Pope rightly says, we must 

ConBult the genius of the place in alL ^ 

It is pleasant to enter a rural lane overgrown with field- 
flowers, or to behold an extensive common irregularly decorated 
with prickly gorse or fern and thistle, but surely no man 
of taste would admire nature in this wild and diriicvellea state 
in a little suburban garden. Symmetry, elegance and beauty, 
( — no tMimity or grandeur — ) trimnoss, snugness, privacy, 
cleanliness, comfort, and convenience — tlie results of a happy 
conjunction of art and nature — are all that we can aim at 
within a limited extent of ground. In a small parterre wo 
either trace with pleasure the marks of the gardener’s attention 
or are disgusted with his negligence. In a mere patch of earth 
around a domestic dwelling nature ought not to be left entirely 
to herself. 

WhaUs agreeable in one sphere of life is offensive in another. 
A dirty smock frock and a soiled face in a ploughman’s 
child who has been swinging on rustic gates a long sum- 
mer morning or rolling down the slopes of hills, or grubbing 
in the soil of his small garden, may remind us, not unplea- 
.santly, of one of Gainsborough’s pictures; but wo look for a 
different sort of nature on the canvas of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
or Sir Thomas Lawrence, or in the brilliant drawing-rooms of 
the nobility ; and yet an Earl's child looks and moves at least as 
naturally as a peasant’s. 

There is nature every where — in the palace as well as in the 
hut, in the cultivated garden as well as in the wil<l wood. Civi- 
lized life is, after all, as natural as savage life. All our 
faculties are natural, and civilized man cultivates his mental 
powers and studies the arts of life by as true an instinct as 
that which leads the savage to iiuikc Ihc most of liis mud hut, 
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ancf to improve himself or bis ebild ss s bunt^^ M SA&mmn, or 
a warrior. The mind of man is the noblest work of its Maker 
( — in this world—) and the movements of man’s mind may be 
quite as natural, and quite as poetical too, as the life that rises 
from the ground. It is as natural for the mind, as it is for a tree 
or flower to advance towards perfection. Nature suggests art, 
and art again imitates and approximates to nature, and this 
principle of . action and reaction brings man by degrees to- 
wards that point of compaiatNe excellence for which God 
seems to have intended him. The mind of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare is surely not in a more unnatural condition than 
that of an ignorant rustic. We ought not then to decry refine- 
ment nor deem all connection of art with nature an offensive 
incongruity. A noble mansion in a spacious and well kept 
park is an object which even an observer who has no share 
himself in the property may look upon with pleasure. It 
makes him proud of his race.* We cannot witness so har- 
monious a conjunction of art and nature without feeling that 
man is something better than a mere beast of the field or forest. 
We see him turn both art and nature to his service, and 
we cannot contemplate the lordly dwelling and the richly deco- 
rated land around it — and the neatness and security and order of 
the whole scene — without associating them with the higji accom- 
plishments and refined tastes that in all probability distinguish 
the proprietor and his family. It is a strange mistake to 
suppose that nothing is natural beyond savage ignorance — that 
all refinement is unnatural — that there is only one sort of sim- 
plicity. For the mind elevated by civilization is in a more 
natural state than a mind that has scarcely passed the boundary 
of brutal instinct, and the simplicity of a savage's hut, does 
not prevent there being a nobler simplicity in a Grecian temple. 

Kentjt the famous landscape gardener, tells us that nature 


* A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converse with a picture 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description, a7id often feelt a greater eatiif action in the 
^roipect of fields and meadows, than another does in the possmion, — Spectator, 
f Kent died in 1748 in the 64th year of his age. As a painter he bad no 
great merit, but many men of genius amongst his contemporaries had the 
highest opinion of his skill a« a Xtandscape-gardener. He sornetimes, how- 
ever, carried his lo^ c of the pui-ely iiati\|ral to a fanta-sli^ eyecHS. as wlien iu 
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ab/ior* it utnAght line. And so she does— in some cases — but 
not in idl. A ray of light is a straight line, and so also is a 
Grecian nose, and so also is the stem of the betel-nut tree. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that he who should now lay out 
a large park or pleasure-ground on strictly geometrical prin- 
ciples or in the old topiary style would exhibit a deplorable 
want of taste and judgment. But the ‘provinces of the land- 
scape gardener and the parterre gardener arc* perfectly distinct. 
The landscape gardener demands a wide canvas. All his 
operations are on a large scale. In a small garden we have 
chiefly to aim at the gardenesqve and in an extensive park at the 
picturesque. Even in the latter case, however, though 

Tis Nature still, ’tLi nature methodizou : 

Or in other words : 

Nature to advantage dressed. 

for ovrn in the largest parks or pleasure-grounds, an observer 
of true taste is offended by an air of negligence or the absence 
of all traces of human art or care. Such places ought to 


Kensington-garden ho planted dead trees to give an air of wild truth to the 
lundscax^e. 

In Ether’s p^acefu! gi ore. 

Where Kent and nature strove foi Pellmm 3 love, 


this landscape-gardener is said to have exhibited a very remarkable 
degree of taste and ludgmont. I cannot resist the temptation to quote here 
Horace Walpole’s ef^uont account of Kent; '*At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter and poet enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, and bom with a genius to strike 
out a great system from tho twilight of imperfect essays. He leaped the 
fence and saw that all nature was a garden (a). He felt the aelicioua 
contrast of hill and valley changing imperceptibly into each other, tasted 
tho beauty of the gentle swell, or concave swoop, and remarked how loose 
groves crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, and while they 
called in the distant view between their graceful stems, removed and extend- 
ed the perspective by delusive comparison .” — On M^ern Oardening. 


(a) I suppose in the remark that Kent leapt the fence, Horace Walpole 
allucles to that artist’s practice of throwing down walls and other boundaries 
and sinking fosses callea by the common people JIa / Ha's ! to express their 
astonishment when tho edge of tho fosse brought them to an unexpected stop. 

Horace Walpole’s Histoi^’ of Modem Gardening is now so little read that 
authors think they may steal from it with safety. In tho Encyclopadia 
Britannica the article on Gardening is taken almost verbatim from it, with 
one or two deceptive allusions such as — “ As Mr. Walpole ohsct'ves'' — **Says 
M Urn V»nf fV>Ar>a nrKot.a 

eloquence and sagacity. The whole of Walpole’s HUtory of 

iiardening is given piocc-mcal as an original contribution to llarrison'i Flo- 
riculturai Oswinety each portion being signed CUSUICUS. 
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inJSmie the fimace of eiriluod lik ami mmat^ otdot 
Warn not pleated to m weeds and litter of 

wiy sort— area diy feavea-Hipon the prinoely domaiiiy whidi 
ehoald look like « portion of oatnre tet apart or devoted to 
the eapeotal care and enjo3niient of the owner and hie fHende 
a strictly private property. The grass carpet should be trimly 
shorn and well swept/ The trees should be tastofully separated 
from each other at irregular but judicious distances. They 
should have fine round heads of foliage, clean stems, and no 
weeds or underwood below, nor a single dead branch above. 
When we visit the finest estates of the nobility and gentry 
in England it is impossible not to perceive in every case a 
marked distinction between the wild nature of a wood and the 
civilized nature of a park. In the latter yon cannot overlook 
the fact that every thing injurious to the health and growth 
and beauty of each individnal tree has been studiously removed, 
while on the other hand, light, air, space, all things in fact 
that, if sentient, the tree could itself be supposed to desire, 
are most liberally supplied. There is as great a difierence 
between the general aspect of the trees in a nobleinau*s plea- 
sure ground and those in a jungle, as between the rustics of a 
village and the well bred gentry of a great city. Park trees 
have generally a fine air of aristocracy about them. 

A Gainsborough or a Morland would seek his subjects in remote 
villages ^ a Watteau or a Stothard in the well kept pleasare 
ground. The ruder nature of woods and villages, of sturdy 
ploughmen and the healthy though soiled and ragged children 
in rural neighbourhoods, affords a by no means unpleasing 
contrast and * introduction to the trim trees and smoothly 
undulating lawns, and curved walks, and gay parterres, and 
fine ladies and well dressed and graceful children on some 
old ancestral estate. We look for rusticity in the village, 
and for elegance in the park. The sleek and noble air of 
patrician trees, standing proudly on the rich velvet sward, the 
order and grace and beauty of all that meets the eye, lead us, 
as I have said already, to form a high opinion of the owner. In 
this we may of course be sometimes disappointed; but a 
mans character is generally to be traced in almost every 
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cAjeet airound bim oyer wbieb he has the power of a proprietor, 
and in few ihinge are a man’a taste and habits more distinotljr 
marked than in his park and garden. If we find the owner 
of a neatly kept garden and an elegant mansion slorenlj, mde 
and yolgar in appearance and manners, we ineyitably ex- 
perience that shook of surprise which is excited by every 
thing that is incongruous or out of keeping. On the other 
hand if the garden be neglected and overgrown with weeds, or 
if every thing in its arrangement indicate a want of taste, and 
a disregard of neatness and order, we feel no astonishment 
whatever in discovering that the proprietor is as negligent of 
his mind and person as of his shrubberies and his lawns. 

A civilized country ought not to look like a tavage one. We 
need not have wild nature in front of our neatly finished porticos. 
Nothing can be mare strictly artificial than all architecture. 
It would be absurd to erect an elegantly finished residence in the 
heart of a jungle. There shoold be an harmonions gradation from 
the house to the grounds, and true taste ought not to object to 
terraces of elegant design and graceful urns and fine statues 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a noble dwelling. 

Undoubtedly as a general r’le, tbo undulating curve in garden 
scenery is preferable to straight lines or abi upt turub sharp 
angles, but if there should happen to be only a few yards 
between the outer gateway and the house, could anything be 
more fantastic^ or preposterous tlian an attempt to give the 
ground between them a serpentine irregularity ? Even in the 
most spacious grounds tho walks should not seem too studiously 
winding, as if tho short turns were meant for no other purpose 
than to perplex or delay the walker.* They should have a 
natural sweep, and seem to meander rather in accordance with 
the nature of the ground and the points to which they lead 
than in obedience to some idle sport of fancy. They should 
not remind us of Gray’s description of tho divisions of an old 
mansion : 

Long passages that lead to nothing. 

* When the rage for a wild irregularity in the laying out of gardens was 
carried to its extreme, the garden paths were so ridiculously tortuous or 
Eig-zag, that, as Brown remarked, a man might put one foot upon zig and the 
other upon zag. 
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Foot*patlis in small gardens need not bo broader than will 
allow two persons to walk abreast with case. A spacious garden 
may have walks of greater breadth. A path for one person 
only is inconvenient and has a mean look. 

1 have made most of the foregoing observations in something 
of a spirit of opposition to those liondsoape gardeners who 1 think 
once carried a true principle to an absurd exoesiu I didike, as 
Bmeh as any one can, the old topiary style of our remote anoes*^ 
torSf but the talk about free nature d^geneiated at last into 
downri^t cant, wd sheer extravagance ; the reformars wm 
for bringing weeds and jungle right under our parlour windows, 
and applied to an acre of ground those rules of Landscape 
gardening which required a whole connty for their proper exem* 
plidcation. It is true that Milton’s IWadise had no nice art” 
in it, but then it was not a little suburban«pleasure ground but 
a world. When Milton alluded to private gardens, ho spoke of 
theirixiiiiness. 

Retired Leisure 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure. 

The larger an estate the less necessary i^ it to make it 
merely neat, and symmetrical, especially in those parts of the 
ground that are distant from the house ; but near the archi- 
tecture some degree of finish and precision is always necessary, 
or at least advisable, to prevent tbe too sudden contrast between 
the straight lines and artificial construction oT the dwelling 
and tbe flowing curves and wild but beautiful irregularities of 
nature unmoulded by art. A garden adjacent to tbe bouse 
should give the owner a sense of home. Ho should not feel 
himself abroad at his own door. If it were only for the sako 
of variety there should be some distinction between the private 
garden and the open field. If the garden gradually blends 
itself with a spacious park or chase, the more the ground 
recedes from the house the more it may legitimately assume 
the aspMt of a natural landscape. It will then bo necessary 
to appeal to the eye of a landscape gardener or a painter or a 
poet before the owner, if ignorant of the principles of fine art, 
attempt the completion of the general design. 

I should like to see my Native friends who have extensive 
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grounds vary the shape of their tanks; hut if they dislike a more 
iiaturaJ form of water, irregular or winding, and are determined 
to have them with four sharp corners, let them at all events 
avoid the evil of several small tanks in the same “ compound.** 
A large' tank is more likely to have good water and to re- 
tain it through the whole summer season than a smaller one and 
is more easily kept clean and grassy to the water’s edge. 1 do 
not say that it would be proper to have a piece of winding 
water in a small compound — that indeed would be impracti- 
cable. But eren an oval or round tank would be better than a 
square one.* 

If the Native gentry could obtain the aid of tasteful 
gardeners, I would recommend that the level land should be 
varied with an occasional artificial elevation, nicely sloped or 
graduated ; but Native maleea would bo sure to aim rather at 
the production of abrupt round knobs resembling warts or 
excrescences than easy and natural undulations of the surface. 

With respect to lawns, the late Mr. Speede recommended the 
use of the donh grass, but it is so extremely difficult to keep it 
clear of any i^tormixturc of the ooloo grass, which, when 
it intrudes upon the dooh gives tl r hvv^ ii it ^ k and 

shabby look, that it is hotter to use the ooloo grass only, iox It 
is far more manageable; and if kept well rolled and closely 
shorn it has a very neat, and indeed, beautiful api)earance. The 
lawns in the compound of the Government House in Calcutta 
are formed of ooloo grass only, but as they have been very 
carefully attended to they have really a most brilliant and 
agreeable aspect. In fact, their beautiful bright green, in the 
hottest summer, attracts even the notice and admiration of the 
stranger fresh from England. The ooloo grtiss, however, on close 
inspection is found to bo extremely coarse, nor has even the 
finest dooh the close tcfxture and velvet softness of the grass 
of English lawns. 

Flower beds should be well rounded. They should never have 
long narrow necks or sharp angles in which no plant can hare 

* The natives are much too fond of having tanks within a few feet of 
thoii* windows, so that tho vapours from the water go directly into tlio 
house. These vaj>ours^ are often seen hanging or rolling over tho surface 
of the tank like thick wawths of smoko. 
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room to grow freely. Nor should they be divided into com- 
partments, too minute or numerous, for so arranged they must 
always look petty and toy-like. A lawn should be as open 
and spacious as the ground will fairly admit without too greatly 
limiting the space for flowers. Nor should there be an unne- 
cessary multiplicity of walks. We should aim at a certain 
breadth of style. Flower beds may be here and there dis- 
tributed over the lawn, but care should be taken that it be not 
too much broken up by them. A few trees may be introduced 
upon the lawn, but they must not be placed so close together 
as to prevent the growth of the grass by obstructing either 
light or air. No large trees should be allowed to smother up 
the house, particularly on the southern and western sides, for 
besides impeding the circulation through the rooms of the most 
wholesome winds of this country, they w’^ould attract mosqidtoes, 
and give an air of gloominess to the whole place. 

Natives are too fond of over-crowding their gardens with 
trees and shrubs and flowers of all sorts, with no regard to 
individual or general effects, with no eye to arrangement of 
size, form or color; and in this hot and inoist^climate the con- 
sequent exclusion of free air and the necessary degree of 
li^ht has a most injurious influence not only upon the health 
of the resident but upon vegetation itself. Neither the finest 
blossoms nor the finest fruits can be expected from an over- 
stocked garden. The native malee generally plants his 
fruit trees so close together that they impede each other’s 
growth and strength. Every Englishman when he enters a 
native's garden feels how much he could improve its produc- 
tiveness and beauty by a free use of the batchet. Too many 
trees and too much embellishment of a small garden make it 
look still smaller, and even on a large piece of ground they pro- 
duce confused and disagreeable effects and indicate an absence 
of all true judgment. This practice of over-filling a garden is 
an instance of bad taste, analogous to that which is so conspi- 
cuously characteristic of our own countrymen in India with 
respect to their apartments, which look more like an upholsterer's 
show-rooms or splendid ornament-shops than drawing-rooms 
or parlours. There is scarcely space enough to turn in them 
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without fracturing somo frail and costly bauble. Where a 
garden is over-planted the whole place is darkened, the ground 
is green and slimy, the grass thin, sickly and straggling, and 
the trees and shrubs dehcient in freshness and vigor. 

N ot only should the native gentry avoid having their flower- 
borders. too thickly filled, — they should take care also that 
they are not too broad. We ought not to be obliged to leave 
the regular path and go across the bcyft earth of the bed to 
obtain a sight of a particular shrub or flower. Close and 
entangled foliage keeps the ground too damp, obstructs 
wholesome air, and harbours snakes and a great variety 
of other noxious reptiles. Similar objections suggest the 
propriety of having no shrubs or flowers or even a grass- 
plot immediately under the windows and about the doors of 
the house. A well exposed gravel or brick walk should be 
laid down on all sides of the house, as a necessary safeguard 
against both moisture and vermin. 

I have spoken already of the unrivalled beauty of English 
graveb It caunot he too much admired. Kunkur"^ looks ex- 
tremely smart for a few weeki: while it preserves its solidity 
and freshness, but it is raphlly ground into powder under 
carriage wheels or blackened by occasional lum anJ the p^- 
maneut moisture of low grounds when only partially exposed 
to the sun and air. TVhy should not an opulent Rajah or 
Nawaub send for a cargo of beautiful red gravel from tho gravel 
pits at Kensington ? Any English House of Agency here 
Would obtain it for him. It would bo cheap in the end, for it 
lasts at least five times as long as the kunkur, and if of a proper 
depth admits of repeated turnings with tlie spade, looking on 
every turn almost as fresh as the day on which it was first laid 
down. 

Instead of brick-bat edgings, the wealthy Oriental nobleman 
might trim all his flower-borders with tho green box- plant of 
England, which would flourish I suppose in this climate or in any 
other. Cohbett in his English Gardener speaks with so much 


♦ Broken brick ia called huikur, but 1 bclievo tho i-cal kunkur is i-onl 
gravel, and if 1 uni not mistaken a protty good sort of gravel, formed of 
purticlos of i*od granite, is obtainable from tho Rujmahal hiUs, 
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enthusiasm and so much to the purpose on the subject of box as 
an edging, that I must here repeat his eulogium on it. 

The box is at once the most efficient of all possible things, and 
the prettiest plant that can possibly bo conceived ; the color of its 
leaf; the form of its leaf; its docility as to height, width and 
shape ; the compactness of its little branches ; its great durabi- 
lity as a plant ; its thriving in all sorts of soils and in all sorts of 
aspects ; iu fresJuim under the hottest and its defiance of all 
shade and drip : these are the beauties and qualities which, fur 
ages upon ages, have marked it out as the chosen plant for this 
very important purpose. 

The edging ought to be clipped in the winter or very early in 
spring on both sides and at top ; a line ought to be used to regu- 
late the movements of the shears ; it ought to be clipped again in 
the same manner about midsummer ; and if there be a more neat 
and beautiful thing than this in the worlds all that I can say is, that 
I never saw that thi'ng. 

A small green edging for a flower bed can hardly bo too 
trim; but large hedges with toi)S and sides cut as flat as boards, 
and trees fantastically shaped with the shears into an exhibi- 
tion as full of incongruities as the wildest dream, have deserved- 
ly gone out of fashion in England, Poets and j)rosc writers 
nave agreed to ridicule all verdant scnljdurc on a largo scale. 
Hero is a description of the old topiary ganlens. 

There likewise mote be seen on cvciy side 
The shapely box, of all its branching prido 
Uiigontly shorn, and, with preposterous skill 
To varimis boasts, and birds of sundry quill 
Transformed, and human shapos of monsU’ous sUo. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Also other wonders of the sportivo shears 
Fair Nature misadoi ning, there wore found : 

Globes, spiral columns, pyramids, and piers 
With spoutiug uiTis and budding statues crowned ; 

And horizontal dials on the ground 
In living box, by cunning artists traced ; 

And galleys trim, or on long voyage bound, 

But by thoir roots there ever anchored fast. 

a, Wtii. 

The same taste for torturing nature into artificial forms pre- 
vailed amongst the ancients long after architecture and statuary 
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had been carried to such perfection that the finest British artists 
of these times can do nothing but copy and repeat what was ac- 
complished so many ages ago by the people of another nation. 
Pliny, in his description of his Tuscan villa, speaks of some 
of his trees having been cut into letters and the forms of 
animals, and of others placed in such regular order that they 
reminded the spectator of files of soldiers.* The Dutch 
therefore should not bear all the odium of the topi- 
ary style of gardening which they are said to have intro- 
duced into England and other countries of Europe. They 
were not the first sinners agiiinst natural taste. 

The Hindus are very fond of formally cut hedges and 
trimmed trees. All sorts of \ erdaut hedges are in sonic degree 
objectionable iiwi hot moist country, rife with deadly vermin. 
I would recommend ornamental iron railings or neatly cut and 
well painted wooden pales, as more airy, light, and cheerful, and 
less favorable to snakes and centipedes. 

This is the finest country in the world for making garJciKs 
speedily. In the rainy season vegetation springs up at once, as 
at the stroke of an Enchanter's wand. The Landscape gardeners 
in England used to grieve that they C(rald hardly .ct to Ii>’e 
long enough to sec the effect of their designs. Suoh .litists 
would have less reason to grieve on that account in this 
country. Iiidocd even in England, the source of uneasiness 
alluded to, is now removed, ‘‘ The deliberation with which trees 
grow,” wrote Horace Waljiolc, in a letter to a friend, “ is extremely 
inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living in so bar- 
barous an age when wc arc come to so little perfection in gardening. 


* Popo in his woll-knomi pnpor in the Giiardian coraplnius that a citi/on 
is no sooner propiiotor of a counlo of yews but ho cntoi-tnins thou^^^hts o', 
erecting thorn into giants, liko those of Guildhall. “I know an eminont 
cook,” continues the ^vritor, who beautified his country seat with a 
coronation dinner in greens ; whore 5’ou see the Chamjuon flourishing on 
horseback at one end of the table and the Queen in bcriHJtuiil ^ oiith at 
tbo other.” . , , 

When tbo desire to subject nature to art had been carried to the ludicroiLs 
extravagances so well satirised by Poi>o. men rushed into an opposite extreme. 
Uvodalo Price in his first rage fur nature and horror of art, destroyed a 
venerable old garden that should have been respected for its antiquity, if for 
nothing else. Ho lived to repent his rashness and honestly to rocoiil that 
repentjuice. Coleridge, observed to John Sterling, that “ >vc have gone too 
far in destroying the old stylo of gardens and jjarks.” Tho groat thing 

in landscaiHJ gardening” ho contiimod ‘Ms to discover whether the scenery 

is such that the country soems to belong to man or man to the country.” 
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I am persuaded that 1 50 years hence it will be as common to 
remove oaks 150 years old as it now is to plant tulip roots.'’ 
The writer was not a bad prophet. He has not yet been dead 
much more than half a century and his expectations are already 
more than half realized. Shakespeare could not have antici- 
pated this triumph of art when he made Macbeth ask 

Who can impress the forest ? Bid the tree 

Unfix his oarth’bound root ? 

The gardeners have at last discovered that the largest (though 
not perhaps the oldest) trees can bo removed from one 
place to another with comparatite facility and safety. Sir 
H. Stewart moved several hundred lofty trees without the 
least injury to any of them. And if broad and lofty 
trees can be transplanted in England, how much more 
easily and sturdy might such a process be effected in the rainy 
season in this country. In half a year a new garden might 
be made to look like a garden of half a century. Or an old and 
ill-arranged plantation might thus be speedily re-adjusted to the 
taste of the owner. The main object is to secure a good ball 
of earth round the root, and the main difficulty is to raise the 
tree and remove it. Many most ingenious machines for raising 
a tree from the ground, and trucks for removing it, have been lately 
invented by scientific gardeners in England. A Scotchman, 
Mr. McGlashcn, has been amongst the most successful of late 
transplanters. Ho exhibited one of his machines at Paris to 
the present Emperor of the French, and lifted with it a fir 
tree thirty feet high. The Freiw^ruler lavished the warmest 
commendations on the ingenious artist and purchased his 
ajjparatus at a large price.* 

Bengal is enriched with a boundless variety of noble trees 
admirably suited* to parks and pleasure grounds. These should 
be scattered about a spacious com}>ound with a spirited and 
graceful irregularity, and so disposed with reference to the 
dwelling as in some degree to vary the view of it, and occasion- 
ally to conceal it from the visitor driving up the winding road 
from the outer gate to the portico. The trees, I must repeat, 

♦ In Eugland it coats upon tlio avomgo about 12 ahillings or six rupoos to 
have a troe of ^0 feet high truiisplauted. 
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should be so divided as to give them a free growth and admit 
sufficient light and air beneath them to allow the grass to flourish. 
Grassless ground under park trees has a look of barrenness, 
discomfort and neglect, and is out of keeping with the general 
character of the scene. 

The Banyan Ficua Indica or Bmgalienais ) — 

Tho Indian tree, whoso branches downward bent. 

Take root again, a boundless canopy— 

and the Peepul or Pippul ( Fictis ReUgiosa ) are amongst the 
finest trees in this country — or perhaps in the world — and 
on a very spacious pleasure gl^nnd or park they would present 
truly magnificent aspects. Colonel Sykes alludes to a Banyan 
at the village of Nikow in Poonah with C8 stems descending 
from and supporting the branches. This tree i|^said to be 
capable of affording shelter to 20,000 men. It is a tree of this 
sort which Milton so well describes. 

The fig tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But »uch as at this day, to Indians known • 

In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and long, a pillared shade, 

High over arched, and echoing walks between. 

There oft tho Indian herdsman, shunning bo.it, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes out through the thickest shade : those leares, 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe ; 

And with what skill they had together sowed. 

To gird their wasto. 

Milton is mistaken as to Ae size of tbe leaves of this tree, 
though he has given its general character with great exactness.* 

A remarkable banyan or burr tree, near Manjee, twenty miles 
west of Patna, is 375 inches in diameter, tho circumference of its 
shadow at noon moasuriug 1116 feet. It has sixty stems, or 
dropped branches that have taken root. Under this tree once 
sat a naked fakir who had occupied that situation for 25 years; 
but he did not continue there the whole year, for his vow 

♦ I boliovo tho largest leaf in the world is that of tho Fan Palm or 
Talipot tree in Coylon. **Tho branch of tho tree” observes tho author of 
Sylvan Sketches, ** is not remarkably largo, but it boars a loaf large enough to 
cover twenty mon. It will fold into a fan and is then no biggor Qian a man's 
arm.** 
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obliged him to be during the four cold months up to his neck 
in the water of the Ganges !* 

It is said that there is a banyan tree near Qombroon on tho 
Persian gulf, computed to cover nearly 1,700 yards* 

The Banyan tree in the Company’s Botanic garden, is a One 
tree, but it is of small dimensions compared with those of the 
trees just mentioned* t 

The cocoanut tree has a characteristically Oriental aspect 
and a natural grace, but it is not well suited to the omamental 
garden or the princely villa. It is too suggestive of the 
rudest village scenery, and perllll|[>s also of utilitarian ideas 
of mere pfofit, as every poor man who has half a dozen cocoanut 
trees on his ground disposes of the produce in the bamr. 

1 would ^pcommend my native friends to confine their 
clumps of ^intoin trees to the kitchen gmrden, for though 
the leaf of the plaintain is a proud specimen of oriental foliage 
when it is first opened out to the sun, it soon gets tom to 
shreds by the lightest breeze. Tho tattered leaves then dry up 
and the whole of the tree presents the most beggarly aspect 
imaginable. Tho stem is as ragged and untidy as tho leaves. 

The kitchen garden and tho orcliaid should be in the rear of 
the house. The former should not bo too visible from the 
windows and tho latter is on many accounts better at the 
extremity of the grounds than close to tho house, as we too 
often find it. A native of high rank should keep as much 
out of sight as possible every thu^ that would remind a visitor 
that any portion of the groi3B was intended rather for 
pecuniary profit than the immediate pleasure of the owner. 
The people of India do not seem to be sufficiently aware that 
any sign of parsimony in the management of a large park or 

* Southoy’a Common-Placo Book. 

•f* The height of a full grown banyan may be from sixty to eighty feet; and 
many of them, I am fmly confident, cover at least two acres . — (hiental 
Field Sports. 

There is a banyan tree about five and twenty miles from Berhampore, 
remarkable for 11116 height of the lower branches from the ground. A man 
standing up on the houdah of an elephant may pass under it without touching 
the foliage. 

A tree has been described os growing in China of a size so prodi^ous 
that one braiioh of it only will so completely cover two hundred sheep 
they cannot bo perceived by those who approach tho tree ; and another 
so enormous that eighty persons con scarcely embrace tho trunk.— 
SJtetchei, 
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pleMitird ground produces in the mind of the visitor an un&Tor« 
able impression of the character of the owiHiri I hare seen 
in Calcutta vast mansions of which every little niche and 
comer towards the street was let out to very smdl traders at 
a *few annas a month. What would the people of England think 
of an opulent English Nobleman who shonld try to squeeae 
a few pence from the poor by dividing the street front of his 
palace into little pigeon-i^eds of petty shops for the retail of 
petty wares? Oh! Princes of India reform this altogether.** 
This so^d Saving, this widely published parsimony, is not only 
not princely, it is not onfy not* decorous, it is positively disgusting 
to every {wssbr-by who himself possesses any right thought or 
feeling. 

The Natives seem'eveiy day more and more inclii|j|(i to imitate 
European fS^sbions, and there are few EnrDpean fei^ons, which 
could he borrowed by^ the highest or lowest of the people of this 
country with a more humanising and delightful ^ect than that 
attention to the exterior elegance add neatness of the dwelling- 
house, and that tasteful garniture of the contiguous ground, 
which in England is a taste common to the prince and the 
peasant, and which has made that noble country sv ^ of thoso 
beautifuPhomes which surprise and enchant its foreign visitors. 

The climate and soil of this country are peculiarly fevorable 
to the cultivation of trees and shrubs and flowers; and the 
garden here is at no season of the year without its ornaments. 

The example of the Horticultural Society of India, and the 
attractions of the Company's Botanic Garden ought to have 
created a more general taste amongst us for the culture of flowers. 
Bishop Heber tells us that the Botanic Garden here reminded 
him more of Milton's description of the Garden of Eden than 
any other public garden that he had ever seen.* 

There is a Botanic Garden at Serampore* 181^ it was 
in charge of Dr. Roxburgh. Subsequently came t^ amuU>le 


* This praiie is a little extravagant, but the garden is really very tastefbUy 
laid out, and ought to fVirnish a usefbl model to such of the people of this city 
as have spacious grounds. The area of the garden is about two hundred 
and hfty nine acres. This garden was commenced in 1768 by Oolonel Ryd. 
U then passed to the oare of Dr. Roxbui;gb, who remaked in charge of it 
from 1798 to the date of his death 1818. 

a 2 * 
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and able Dr. Wallich ; then the venerable Dr. Carejr was for 
a time the Ofikiating SupeHintendent. Dr .Voigt followed and tbeii 
one of the greatest of our Anglo-Indiaii botanists. Dr. Griffiths. 
After him came Dr. UoLelland, who is at this present time count- 
ing the teak trees in the forests of Pegu. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Falconer who left this country but a f^w months ago. The 
garden is now in charge of Dr. Thomson who said to be an 
enthusiast in his profession. He explored the regi^ beyond 
the snowy range I think with Captain Canaingh^, ilOlbe years 
ago. liVith the exceptions of Voigt and Okiey, all who 
have had charge of the garden at SoramporO have held 
at the same time the more important appointment of 
Superintendent of the "C^idpany's 'Bot&sic Garden at Garden 
Reach. ^ ^ 

There is a Botanic Qard^ at Bhagulpore, which owes its 
origin to Major Napleton. I have heed enable to obtain any 
information regarding its present condition. A good Botanic 
Chmlen has been already established in the Punjab, where there 
is also an Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

I regret that it should have been deemed necessary to make 
stupid pedants of Hindu makes by providing them with a 
classical nomenclature for plants. Hindo&tanee names would 
have answered the purpose just as well. Tlio natives make a 
sad mess of our simplest English ni^mes, but their Greek must 
be Greek indeed! A Qttarterl^ Reeiewer observes that Miss 
Milford has found it difficult to make the maurandias and 
jdatimmerias and eschxholtzios — the commonest flowers of our 
modem garden--^ook passable oven in prose. But what are 
these, he asks, to the poUopostemonopetalm and eleuthororoma* 
crestemones of Wachendorf, with such daily additions as the 
native name of iztactepotzacuxochitl icohueyo, or the more 
c las s ical p^i^lerdrify of Erisymum Peroffskyanum. 

— Uke thi veriKtm Qracum 

fi^rmB|i:oraiolekitholiUumopo 

Words that should onfy be said upon holidays^ 

When one has nothing else to do. 

If these names are unpronounceable even by Europeans, what 
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woald4he |^r Hiiida malee make of Uiem ? The j^edxupfjr 
ieme of onr scieaiific BotanUts is sometluDg taaefellous. Ove 
would think that a love of flowers must produce or imply a 
taste for simplicity and nature in all things.* 

-A.8 1^ Wfty of encouragement to the native gardeners — ^to etwi- 
l^e them tej dispose of the floral produce of their gardens at a 
^r p r ic o |p[orticultural Society has withdrawn from the 
public^ ti^l^P^gence of gratuitous supplies of plants, it would 
be ao ta$t 0 were to instruct these 

native houc^ $0 lay out their grounds, (as their 

feUow^tradem ao at honm^]^ With some regard to neatnesc(, 
dfjianlineas limd^ order. These flower-merchants, and even tho 
common shouM also be iuslp:o(^, 1 think^ how to make 

up a decent bouquet, for if it be possible to render the most 
elegant things in the oreatijOin oflensire to the eye of taste, that 
object i§ afdprr^y very completely effected by these swarthy 
artists when they arrange, with such worse than Dutch precision 
and formality^ the ill-selected, ill-arranged, and tightly bound 
treasures of the parterre for the classical vases of their British 
masters. I am often vexed to observe the idleness or apathy 
which suffers such atrocities as these tpccimciis of in L*rr tuFto tc * 
disgtaoe the drawing-rooms of the City of Palaces. Thib is 
quite inexcusable in a family where there arc feminine hands 
fur the truly graceful and congenial task of selecting and 
arranging the daily supply of garden decorations. A young 
lady — ‘‘ herself a fairer flower” — is rarely exhibited to a loving 
eye in a more delightful point of view than when her delicate 
and dainty fingers are so employed. 

If a lovely woman arranging the nosegays and flpwer-vases, 
in her parlour, is a sweet living picture, a still sweeter 
sight does she present to us \^hen she is in the garden itself. 
Milton thus represents the fair mother of tho fair in the first 
garden : — 

* Alphonse Karr, bitterly ridicules the Botanical with their 

barbarous nomeuolature. Ho speaks 6f their mesooarps aba ^Oinquelooulars 
infundibulitorm, squammiflora, gutij|br«B mouoootyledooi bo* ko* with 
supreme disgust. Our English poet, Wordsworth, also used to owwplain that 
some of oui familiar English names of flowers, names so fUU of delightful 
assooiaUons, were beginning to be exchanged oven m oocbmon oonversutiun 
for the coldest and haishost suientifio torms, 
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Eve separate lie sjjii s. 

Veil’d in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood, 

Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About her glow’d, oft stooping to support 
Each flower of slender stalk, whoso hca<l, though gay. 
Carnation, purjile, azure, or spook’d with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustain’d ; them she upstays 
Hcntly with myrtle band, riiindlcss the while 
llcrsolf, though fuirost uiii>upported flower, 

From her best prop so far. and storm so nigh. 

Nearer be drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm ; 

Then voluble and bold, now hid, now soon, 

Among thick woven arborets, and flowers 
Imborder’d on each bank, the hand ot E\c.* 

Paradise Lost. Bool' JX. 

Chancer (in The Knight’s^ Tale,’') describes Emily in her 
garden as fairer to be seen 

Than Ls the lily on his stalk io green , 

And Drydon, in Lis modernized version of the old poet, saA's, 

At cvor>’ turn she made a little stand, 

And thrust among th<‘ thorns her lily liatid 
To draw the rose. 

Eve's roses wore without thorns — 

And without thorn Hio rose, 't 

It is pleasant to sec ilowers plucked hy the fairest, 
fingers for some elegant or worthy pnrjiost*, hut it is not pleahunt 
to sec them 'icastvd. »Soinc people pluck them w’autunly, am) 
then fling them away and litter the garden walks with tlicin. 
Some idle coxcombs, vain 

Of the nice condiict of a ejoudod cane, 

amuse themselves wdth switching olf tiieir lovely heads. 
‘‘ That's villainous, and shows a most pitiful amhitiou in the fool 
that uses it." Landor say.s 

And ’tis my w’ish, and cvei was my wny. 

To let all flowers live freely, and so die. 

♦ The Hand of E7)€—ihQ handiwork of Evo. 

WdhovX thorn the rim ' Dr. Bentley calls t)u^ a put nlo fatioy. But it 
should be remembered, that it was part of t ho ciir.<(. dcuoiwieod upon t.ho 
Earth for Adam’s transgroHsion, that it should bring h.rlh thorns .uid this 
lies. Oen. iji. 18. Hence the general opinion has ]nevailo<], th-ii tlioM 
v/oro no tfnn ns hiA\ivii , which is enough to jufcltfy a poet, in saMin- “ //o 
rott was withoiit tkvruA ~ Ki:.wroN. " " 
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Hero is a poetical petitioner against a needless destruction of 
the little tenants of the parterre. 

Oh, spare my flower, my j^entle fiowoi. 

The slender creature of a day, 

< Let it bloom out its little hour. 

And pass away. 

So soon its fleeting charms must Ii<i 
Decayed, unnoticed and o’erthruwn. 

Oh, hasten not its destiny. 

Too like tliino own. 

* Ltfie, 

Those who pluck flowers needlessly and thoughtlessly sliouhl 
bo told that other pcojile like to see them ilouribh, and that 
it is as well for every one to Lear In inLid tli lu lutlfo) remark 
of Lord Bacon that the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air than in Mie hand; for in the air it comes and goes like the 
warblir ; of music.” 

The British portion of, this commnnlly allow thrir exile to be 
much more dull and dreary than it need be, by neghicting to cui 
tiNatc their gardens, and leaving them entirely to the taste and 
industry of the 'inalcc. T novei leel half so much inclined 
to envy the great men of th*. n^r' cr*r’'''l ly *1 ] os- 

session of vast but gardonlesb mansion.', (partly blocked up > 
those of their neighbours,) 1 do to felicitate the ownier of 
some humbler but more airy and whoh'somc tlwelling in the 
suburbs, when the well-bized grounds nttacht'd to it have been 
touclied into beauty by the ta-stcful hand of a lover of flowers. 

But generally sp(\iking my countrymen in most parts of 
India allow their grounds to remain in a state wdiich I cannot 
help characterizing as disr*'putable. It is amazing how men or 
women accustomed to English modes of life cun reconcile 
themselves to that air of nogh’et, di'^order, and discomfort 
■which most of their com[»ound.'i lu^re cxliibit. 

It would afford me peculiar gratification to (iml this book 
read with interest by my ITindn friciidb, (for whom, chiefly, it 
has been written.) and to hear that it has induced some of them 
to pay more attention to the ornamental cultivation of their 
grounds ; for it w ould he difUcult to confer upon them a 
greater blessing than a taste for the innocent and elegant 
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SACUEl) TIJEES AM) SllUriJS OF THE HINDUS, 

The following list of the trecb and bhruhs held sacred bv the 
Hindus is from the friend who furnished me t\\Q list of 
Flow^ers usetl in Hindu ceremoiiics.’^ It w^as received too late 
to enable me to include it in' the body of the volume. 

Amalaki (PhyUanthus mhlka).-^K tree held sacred to Shi va^ ^ 
It has no flowers, and its leaves are in consequence used in wor- 
shipping that deity hs w’cll as DurgaJsali, and others. The natives 
of Bengal do not lo< k u]k»j it v.ith iiuy degree of religions vene- 
ration, but those of the T] per atniuully woi^hip it on 

the day of the Shiva whiuh guieruliy falU in the latter 

end of February or the 1 gn ning c4 Man ly, and un winch all tiiC 
public offices are closed. 

( Fica.i is counnonly called by Eu- 

ropeans the Feepul tree, by winch nanio, it in known to the luitnes 
of the Upper Provinces. 'J'he Jjlntyarnt (htn says that luishna 
in giving an n 'uut iS hia power and glory Arjuna, la^fore 
the commcncenK ot of tlic celebrated battle between 1ho /wn/rocos 
and Pthidanfn at Korn.KshelnK identified hiin-vlf with the A^^^tf'n(h- 
tha^ whence the natives consjdtr it to be a sacicd trcc.f 

Biwa oil SuEEun. It is tbc eoiriinon W(»ocl- 

apple tree, which is held sacr(‘d to bhiviu and its leaves are used 
in worshipping him as well as Durga, Kali, and others. The 
Mahahharat says that when Shiva at the rcipiest of Krishna and 
the Pandavas undertook the protection of their camp at Kuruk- 
shetra on the night of the lust day of the battle, between lliem 
and the sons of Dhritarashtra, A.swatbama, a iriend and follower 
of the latter, took up a Bilwa tree hy its roots and tlirew it 


* Soo ISS. 

My Hindu friend is not respon^ddo lor the hult-ction of the following noteh, 
t Birdlimo is prepared I'roin thu tenacious milky j\jico of' tho Poqtul and 
the Ilitiiyan. The leaves of the Jlanyan lue u.st<i by the lliamins to t'at off, 
tor whieh ]mr])ose they arc yAined tof^cthor by inkles. Birds aro very foiul 
of tho fruit of the Peepul, and often drop the seed.'! :u the cracks of biiil<l- 
whore they \egctate, ocoubiouing great damage if not leinoM'd ni 
time.— YoiijkL 
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upon thc i^oi] a'Ijo considering; jt m tin* li-lit of an rdfering load.* 
to liJMi, was rnucJi pleased with A-wdliaina that In* allowed him 
to eniei’ tlu‘ ( in}), where he killed the live f-ons of tlie Punduvas 
and the \vh ,e of tlu‘ remnants of their army. Otiicr similar 
stort' s are a! •> told of the Pihva tree to prove iU saerodnesh, hut 
the one 1 le ^c given above, will be suhicient to shew in wdiat esti- 
mation it held h} the lliuduK. 

Hat ( Fii'i/3 uidica ). — Is the Indian JJanian supposed to 
be immortal Sind coeval .with the gods; whence it is vci)erate«l 
as one of them. It is also supposed to he a male tree, wdiiie the 
Aswath-tha or Peepul is looked upon as a female, whence the 
lower orders of the people plant them side by side and perform 
the ceremony of matrimony with a view to connect them as man 
and wife.* 

Du'RVa' {Paniemn dach/lo'/t). — A grass held to I'le sacred to 
Vishnu, who in his seveiiHi Jenr/am or ine irrmti'ii . as i: m lIic 
son of Dasaratlia, king of < mkIc, assumed ti.e euloiir of the grass, 
which IS used in all relig.ous eer- monies of the Hindas. Jt lias 
mcdusnal pro})f'rties. 

KasIV {Sf > /forujit ^ ■•). — it is a large spre.e'^ of grass. 

In eerei (onios w iich l!. • Hindus is ri’orni after tlie death of 

a x»f'i‘*'''On, o with a \ i t'» piopitiat le Manes of their anec.vtgra 
thi gra.*3S is used \\n.'ic\(i tlu* Ku ' m i ' o * . ’ i-j 

in ll','Wi r, the iiativo', look u}“'ii tin eu • unmtam a*-, in 
of the close of the rams 

Kc'sa {Piui rt/,iO'f'froi</ef <) — The gra.-^s to which reference lias 
beisi made above. It u.sed in all ceremoni.'s ixslbnuefl in connec- 
tion with the death t.f a person or liaMiig loi* ihcir object the pro- 
pit, i.itiou ol tlio Manes of ancestors. 

M AN« v-sm.i (' /A//'/nO‘ho/ It^fidartti ). — Thm plant is su}'poscd by 
the native.s of iiciigd lo be sacked to the goddess of snakes, 

and is worj^hip})ed l\y them ou certain da\s <'f the months of 
Juno, July, August, and September, during which those reptiU's 
lay tlieir eggs and breed their young. The festival of Arandliaiia, 
which is more especially observed by the lower orders of the })eo- 
ple, is in honor of the doddess Mansa.f 

Na'uikela {Cocvos uuetjera ). — The Cocoamii tree, which is 


* The am*u‘at (Greeks and rvoman.s inarrlo^l trees togotlui in a 

similar iivanuer.— ii. ^ . , , , . , 

t Tho r<>i>t of this ]>Iant. ( Kypnoom mixed up with hLu k 

pcpi>t*r, is used hy the Natives against Miakc Into.s, — Iiv,dhnji<, 
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supposed to possess the attributes of ii Brahmin and s there! ore 
held sacred.* 

Nimba (Mdia azadirachtaj,-^A tree from the trunk of which 
the idol at Fomree was manufactured, and which is in consequence 
identified with the ribs of Vishntt.t 

To'ibi (Ocywittm).— The Indian Basil, of wld<Ai there are several 
species, such as the Ram TuUi (ocymum gratisaitqum) the 
HTuld (ocymum pilosum) the Krishna TuUi (oaymum sanctum) 
and the common Tvld (ocymum villosum) all of which possess 
medicinal properties, but the two latter are held to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The Puranoi say that Krishna 
assumed the form of SauJeasura^ and seduced his wife Brinda. 
When he was discovered he manifested his extreme regard for her 
by turning her into the Thdsi and put the leaves upon his hcad.J 


• Coccos nucifora, the roo/ is soraotimos masticate J in cad of the Betle-nut. 
In Brazik baskets are made of iheanut/l^nbva. Tho hard case of the s(m isi 
converted into drums, and used in the constniction of huts. The lower 
is so hard as to take a beautiful polish, when it rosembhiH iLrate, 
reticulated siibstanco at base ol the leaf is fonncci into cradks, and, as 
some say, into a coarse kind of cloth. Tho unespauded tnyninof had U a 
delicate article of food. The haves tumish thaTeh for dwoiljiifrs, ipkI mit’i' 
rials for fences, buckets, and baskets; they are ust'tl joi v^riti^y on, and 
make excellent torches ; potash in abundance yiel.lod by their ashes. The 
•mtdrd/ of tke leaf serves for oars. T'he jia,'' <>J ih< Juinr a7td sUuis is 
replete with su^ar, and is fermente'd uit.o oxp<.lhut wme, or distilled into 
arrack, oi the siii^ary part is sepaj^ated as da};ary. The tree is cultivated 
in many parts of the Indian islatid.s, ior the sake not oTily of the sap and 
milk it yields, but for the knmA ot its fruit, used both as food and ior 
culinary purposes, and as atfoniing a large proportion of oil which is burned 
in lamps thnaipfh'^nt India, and forms also a largo article of export U> 
Europe. Tho fib) >us and uneatable rind of tho fnut is no' onlynsodto 
polish furnitni-o and to scour the floors ol rooms, but is nvuiufacturod into 
a kind of cordage, ( Kon') which is nearly e(}ua1 in strenth to hemp, and 
which Roxburgh designates as the very best of all materials for cables, on 
account of its great elasticity and strength. Tho sap t»f this as well as of 
other palms is found to be the simplest and easiest remedy that can bo 
employed for removing constipation in persons of delicate habit, especially 
European females. — Voigt's Sithurbanus (JalcuitcvsU, 

f Tho root is bitter, nauseous, and used in North America as anthelmin- 
tic. — A. Richard, 

:J: Of one spocios of tulm (Bahooi-UUsi) the floods, if stee]>od in waUr, 
swell into a pleasant jelly, which is used byiho Natives in casus of catarih, 
dvsentry, chronic diarrhoea &c. and is very iiouiishing and demulcent — 
Voigt, 
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TH8 FLOWER -OARDEN IH lOIA. 

The fol wing practical directions and useful information 
respecting the Indian Flower-Garden, are extracted from the 
late Mr. Speedc’s New Indum Gardener^ with the kind 
ponnission of the publishers, Messrs. Thacker Spink and 
Company of Calcutta. 


THE SOIL. 

So far as practicable, the soil should be renewed every year, by 
turTiinjT 1 vege table mould, river sand, and well rotted manure 
to lb(' <b t>th of about a foot ; and ever}’^ second or third year the 
I'oronnials should be taken up, and reduced, when a greater 
pioportion of taunure may be added, or what is yet better, the 
whole of th<’ Old earth removed, and new mould sul)stituted. 

It used to be supposed that the only time for sowing animals 
or other plants, [\n Peneol) is the beginning of the cold weather, 
but although lias :s the c.at' with a great number of this class of 
plants, It IS a popuVar error to it applies to all. since there are 

umny that grow more bixunanily it /nvi. -- i J.,. j,_ . The 

}‘mk, ibr instance, may bo sown .it any f. me, Sweet i 'L • s 

best if sown in March or A])rjl, the vanegated and light colored 
Larkspurs hhould not be put in until December, the Dahlia 
germinates most successfully in the rams and the beautiful class 
of Zininas are never seen to perfection unless sown ui June. 

This IS Ibe more deserving of attention, as it holds out the 
prospect of maintaining our Indian tiower gardens, in life and 
beauty, throughout the whole year, instead of during the confined 
period hitherto iitteicpted. i i • , 

The several cl:m.>es of flowering plants are divided into 
Peuennial, Lienmal, and Annual. 

PERENNIALS. 

Tiie Heron's Dill, Erodinm ; the Stork’s Dill, Pelargonium ; 
and the Crane's Dili., Cerainum ; all popularly known under the 
common designation of Gt'ranium, which gives name to the family, 
arc well known, and arc favourite plants, of which but few of 
the numerous varieties are found in this onintry. 

Of the lirst of these there arc about live and twenty fixed 
species, besides a vast number of varieties: of which there are 
here found only tlio following:— ^ . 

The Fli'sft-colorcd Heron's bill, E. incarnatum, is a pretty plant 
of about six inches high, flowering in the hot weather, with flesh- 
colored blossoms, but a[)t to become rather straggling. 
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Of the hiindr<‘(i and ninety species of the second class, 
independently of th dr varieties, there are few indeed that have 
found their way hero, oulyi^hirteen, most of which arc but rarely 
met with. 

Tho Rose-colored StorFs bill, P. roscum, is tuberous rooted, and 
in April yields pretty pink dowers. 

The Brick-colored Stork's bill, P. lateritium, alibrds red flowers 
in March and April. 

The Botany Bay StorFs hill, P. Australe, is rare, but may be 
made to give a pretty red flower iu March. 

The Common horse-shoe SiorFs bill, V. zonalc, is often seen, and 
yields its scarlet blossoms freely in April. 

The Scarlet-Jhwcred StorFs hill, P. inqiiinans, afibrds a very fine 
flower towards the latter end of the cold weather, and approaching 
to the hot ; it requires protection from the rains, as it is naturally 
of a succulent nature, and will rot at the joints if the roots 
become at all sodden : many people lay the pots down on their 
sides to prevent this, which is tolerably successful to their 
preservation. 

The Sweet-Scented StorFs hill, P. odoratissimum, with pink 
flowers, but it does not blossom freely, and the branches are apt 
to grow long and straggling. 

The Cut-leaved StorFs bill, P. incisimi, has small flowers, the 
petals being long and thin, and the flowers which appear iu April 
are white, marked wuth pink. 

The Ivydeaved StorFs bill, P. lateripes, has not been known to 
yield flowers in this country. 

The Rose-scented Stoi'Fs biU, P. capitatum, the odour of the 
leaves is very pleasant, but it is very diflic\ilt to force into blossom. 

The Tcrnate StorFs bill, P. t(5rnatnm, has variegated pink flowers 
in April. 

The Oak-leaved StorFs bill, P. qucrcifolium, is much esteemed 
for the beauty of its leaves, but has not been known to blossom in 
this climate. 

The Toothrlutced StorFs hill, P. denticulatum, is not a free 
flowerer, but may with care be made to bloom in April. 

The Lenxon, or Citron-scented StorFs hill, P, gratum, grows freely, 
and has a pretty appearance, but does not blossom. 

Of the second class of these plants the forty-eight species have 
only three represcntative.s. 

The Aconite-h'aved CranFs bill, G. aeon it i- folium, is a pretty 
plant, but rare, yielding its pale blue flowers w’itli diflieult}". 

The WallicFs Crane's hill, O. Wallichiannrn, indigeiH.u-: to Nepal, 
having pale pink blossoms and rather pretty foliage, flowering in 
March and April ; but requiring protection in tlie sneceeding liot 
weather, and the beginning of the rams, as it is very .susceptible 
of heat, or excels of moisture. 

Propagation — may be cflectecl by seed to multiply, or produce 
fresh varieties, but the ordinary mode of increasing the difl'ereut 
sorts is by cuttings, no plant grouiiig rnoiv n^adily by this mode. 
Tlicae should be taken off at a joint w here the wa)()d is rii)cning, 
at which point the root fibres are formed, and [mt into a pot 
with a compost of one part garden mould, one pari vegetable 
mould, and one part sand, and then kept moderately moist, in the 
shade, until they have formed strung root fibres, when they may 
be planted out. *Tlic best method is to plant eacli cutting in a 
separate pot of tho smadlest size. The germinating of tho seeds 
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will bo greatly promoted by sinkiug the pots three parts of their 
depth iu a hot bed, keeping them moist and shaded and until they 
germinate. 

Soil^ d'c. A rich garden mould, composed of light loam, rather 
sandy than otherwise, with very rotten dung, is desirable for this 
shrub. 

Culture. Most kinds are rapid and luxurious growers, and it is 
ncces-ijiry to pay them constant attention in pruning or nipping 
extremities of the shoots, or they mil soon become ill-formed 
and straggling. This is particularly requisite during the rains, 
when beat and moisture combine to increase their growth to 
excess; allowing them to enjoy the full influence of the sun 
during the whole of the cold weather, and pari of the hot. At the 
close of the rains, the plants had better be put out into the open 
gi’ound, and closely pruned, the shoots taken off affording an 
ample supply cjt cuttings for multiplying the plants ; this putting 
out will cause them to throw up strong healthy shoots and rich 
blossoms ; but as the hot weather approaches, or in the beginning 
of March, they must l)e rc-placcd in m{)derate sized pots, w'.Ui a 
compost Muiilar to that requiia^d for cuttings anb pLicea in tlic 
plant shed, as befon- dcKciibed, Tlie earth in the puts should 
be covered with pebbles, or pounded brick of moderate size, which 
prevents the accumulation of moss or fungi. Geraniums should 
at no time be over watered, and must at all seasons be allowed a 
frc(i vc 'tilation. 

'I'heio is no doubt that if visitors from this to the Cape, would 
pay a little attention to the subject, the varieties might be greatly 
increased, and that without much trouble, as many kinds may 
produced freely by seed, if -brought to the country fresh, and 
sown immediately on unival; young plants also in well glazed 
cases would not take up much space iu some of the large vessels 
coming from thence. 

The Ane^ione has numerous varietu • aiiv, is, n. jinglaup, a \ory 
favorite flower. I >ut although A cernua i.> a native of Japan, and 
many varictic ' are indigenous to the C^ape, it is very rarenerc. 

The Douhle aacmoac is the most prized, but there are several 
Sinylc and Holf duubK' kinds which are very handsome. The 
stem of a good .•iiicmone should be eight or nine inches iu height, 
with a strong upright stalk. The flower ought not to bo less than 
seven inchi'.s in (•ireiiniferciiec, the outer row of petals being well 
rounded, flat, and expanding at the base, turning uj) with a full 
rouiideil ed'je, so as 1o fmm a well shaped cu[), within which, in 
the double kinds, Anuild arise a largo groun of long small petals 
reverted from tin* eenlrc, ami ivmilarl) o\erlapping each other ; 
the colors eU'ar, each shmle being disiiiut in sudi a.^ are variegated. 

The (A/nbo/, or .syor Wnni jUntrr, liorten^i^>, Jlvostaii afruoz^ 
is anotlier vaiietv. found iu I’nrsia, and brought thence to kJppcr 
India, of a brigiit- r'carled coh^r ; a lilue v.ariidy has also blossomed 
in Calcutta, ami was t'xbibued at tbe Show of February, bsJ 7, by 
Airs Macleod, to whom fdorieiilture is indebtt>d for the introduc- 
tion of many Ix'autifiil exibu*'^ iK'n'loiovc new to India, ilut it is 
to be ho})ed this handsome speeu's of flowering plants will soon be 
move e\tonM\ely found under cultivatKin 

Pro 1^0 oat to it. Seed can lianlly be expected to succeed in this 
country, as evim in Furojui it fads of germinating ; for if not "Own 
iminodiatelv that it is ripe, the length of journey or vo\aee would 
inevitably destroy its power of producing. Olivets of the tubers 
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therefore are the only means that are left, and these should not bo 
replanted until they have been a sufficient time out of the ground, 
say a month or so, to become hardened, nor should they be put 
into the earth until they have dried, or the wholo offset will rot 
by exposure of the newly fractured side to the moisture of the 
earth. The tubers should be selected which are plump and firm, 
as well as of moderate size, the larger ones being ^nerally hollow: 
these may be obtained in good order from Hobart Town. 

Soil, Sfc, A strong rich loamy soil is preferable, having a consi- 
derable portion of well rotted cow- dung, with a little mould, 
dug to a depth of two feet, and the beds Jiot misod too high, as it 
is desirable to preserve moisture in the subsoil ; if in pots, this is 
effected by keeping a saucer of water under them continually, ' the 
pot must however be deep, or the fibres will have too much wet ; 
an open airy situation is desirable. 

Culture. When the plant appears above ground the earth must 
be pressed well down around the root, as the crowns and tubers are 
injured by exposure to dry weather, and the plants should be 
sheltered from the heat of the sun, but not so as to confine the air; 
they require the morning and evening sun to shine on them, par- 
ticularly the former. 

The Iris is a handsome plant, attractive alike from the variety 
and the beauty of its blossoms; some of them arc also used 
medicinally. All varieties produce abiimlaiice of seed, in which 
form the plant might with great care bo introduced into this 
country. 

The Florence Iris, I. fiorentina, Teem/, is a large variety, grow- 
ing some two feet in height, the tlowcr being white, and produced 
in the hot weather. 

The Persian Iris, I. persica, Hoohur, is esteemed not only for 
its handsome blue and purple flowers, hut alao for its fragrance, 
blossoming in the latter part of the cold weather ; ono \aricty has 
blue and yellow blossoms. 

The Chinese Iri% I. chinensis, Soosun peCijoosh, in a small sized 
variety, hut has \eiy pretty blue and purple liowers in tlic begni- 
niiig of the hot weather. 

Proj>agatwn. Besides seed, which should be sown in drills, at the 
close of the rams, in a sandy soil, it may be produced by ofl'sets. 

Soil, cbe. Almost any kind of soil suits the Iris, but the best 
flowers arc obtained from a mixture of sandy loam, with leaf 
mould, the Persian kind requiring a larger pixiportion of sand. 

Culture. Little after culture is re<juired, except keeping tlie 
beds clear from weeds, and occa.sionally loosening the earth. But 
the roots must be taken up every two, or at most three years, and 
replanted, after having been kept to harden for a month or six 
weeks; the j)ropcr season for doing this being when the leaves 
decay after blossoming. 

The Tubkrose, Polianthes, is well de.serving of culture, but it is 
not by any means a rare plant, and like many indigenous odorife- 
rous flowers, has rather too strong an odour to bo borne near at 
hand, and it is considered unwholesome in a room. * 

The (U))ani<.)n Tnberosa, P, tu)>ero.sa, ChuhugulaJmhhoo, being a 
native of India tlirivcs in almost any soil, and requires no cultiva- 
tion : it is multiplied by dividing the roots. It flowers at all times 
of the year in bunches of white jflowers with long s(‘pals. 

The Pouhlo, Tuberose, P. floreplcno, is very rich in appearance, 
and of more delicate fragrance, although still too powcriul for the 
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room. Crowd arc great destroyers of the blossoms, which they 
appear fond of necking. This variety is more rare, and the best 
specimens have oeen obtained from Hobart Town. It is rather more 
delicate and reg^ulres more * attention in culture than the indige- 
nous variety, and should be earthed up, so as to prevent water 
lodging around the stem. 

The Lobeiia is a brilliant class of flowers which may be greatly 
improved by careful cultivation. 

The Spkndid Lobelia, L. splendens, is found in many gardens, 
and^ is a showy scarlet flower, well worthy of culture. 

The Pyramidal Lobelia, L. pyramidalis, is a native of Nepal, 
and is a modest pretty flower, of a purple color. 

Propaaati 'ii — is best performed by ofl'sct«. suckers, or cuttings, 
but seeds produce good strong plants, which may with care, be 
made to improve. 

Soil, the . — A moist, sandy soil is requi-ite for them, the small 
varieties especially delighting in ^vet ground. Some few of this 
family are annuals, and the roots of no varieties vshouM rema'-t 
more than three years without ronowal, as the blossoms are apt to 
dcterioi ate they all flower during the rains. 

The I^TCAIRXIA is a very handsome species, having long nan-ow 
leaves, with spined edges and throwing up blossoms in upright 
spines. 

Th(' / ony Sfaiimied Pitcairtiia, P. staminea, is a splendid scarlet 
flower, i.isting long in blossom, 'which aj>pears in July or August, 
and contiuuesHill December. 

The Searlet Pitcairnia, P. bromclicefolia, is also a fine rich scar- 
let flower, but blossoming somewhat sooner, and may be made to 
continue about a month later. 

Pro/i<(<j(ittni ) — is by dividing the roots, or by suckers, which is 
best ]>ciibrmcd at tiu‘ close of th-' lains. 

Sdil.ii'.). A sandy peat is the lavu, .u* s o ui s i Wiuch 
should be kc[)t very moi.st. 

The DAHL^.^, Daliha ; a few years since an attempt was made to 
rename this beautiful and extciisive family and to call it Georgina, 
but it failed, and it is still better known throughout the world by 
its old name than the new. It was long su])poRed that the Dahlia 
was only found indigenous in Mexico, but Ca]flain Kirke some few 
years back brought to the notice of the liorti cultural {Society, 
that it was to be met with in great abundance in Dhcyra Dhoon, 
producing many Aarietics both single and double ; and he has 
from time to time sent down (piantitics of seed, 'which have greatly 
assisted its increase in all parts of India. It has also been found 
in Nagporc. 

A good Dahlia is judged of by its form, size, and color. In res- 
pect to the first of these ^inform should be perfectly round, with- 
out any inequalities of projecting points of the petals, or being 
notched, or irregular. These shouhl al^o be so far revolute that 
the side view should exhiliit a xicrleet semicircle in its outline, and 
the eye or prolific disc, in the centre should bo entirely concealed, 
7'hcrc has been recently introduced into this country a now variety, 
all the petals of which are quilled, which has a very handsome 
appearance. 

In size although of small estimation if the other iiualities arc 
defective, it is yet of some consideration, but the larger flowers are 
apt to bo wanting in that perfect hemispherical form that is so 
much admired. 
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The color is of groat importance to the perfection of the flower ; 
of those that are of one color this should be clear, unbroken, and 
distinct ; but when mixed hues ai*e sought, each color should be 
clearly and distinctly defined without any mingling of shades, 
or ruuning into each other. Furthei% the flowers ought to be erect 
so as to exhibit the blossom in the fullest manner to the view. The 
most usual colors of the imported double Dahlias, met with in 
India, are ciimsoiu scarlet, orange, purple, and white. Amongst 
those raised from seed from Dhoyra Dhoon* of the double kind, 
there are of single colors, crimson, deep crimson approaching to 
maroon, deep lilac, pale lilac, violet, pink, light purple, canary color, 
yellow, red, and white ; and of mixed colors, white and pink, red 
and yellow, and orange and white : the single ones of good star 
shaped flowers and oven petals being of enmson, puce, lilac, pale 
lilac, white, and orange. Those from Nagpore seed have yielded, 
double flowers of deep crimson, lilac, and pale purple, amongst Sin- 
gle colors ; lilac and blue, and red and yellow oi mixed shades ; 
and single flowered, crimson, and orange, with mixed colors of lilac 
and yellow, and lilac and white. 

is by dividing the roots, by cuttings, by suckers, 
or by seed ; the latter is generally resorted to, where new varieties 
are desired. Mr. tjieorge A. Lake, in an article on this subject 
(Gardeners' Magazine^ 1833) says: I speak advisedly, and from 
experience, when I assort that plants raised from cuttings do not 
produce equally perfect flowci*s, in regard to size, form, and fulness, 
with those proiluced by plants grown from division of tubers;” 
and he more fully shew.s in another part of the same paper, that 
this ai>peai’s altogether conformable to reason, as the cutting must 
neces>arily for along period want that store of starch, which is 
heaped up in the full grown tuber for the uutnnicnt of the pljint. 
This objection however might be met by not allowing the cuttings 
to flower in the season when they arc struck. 

To those who arc curious iu the cultivation of this handsome 
species, it may r;ell to know how to secure varieties, especially of 
mixed colons ; for tins purpose it is nccessaiy to co\ er the blossoms 
intended for fecundation with fine* gauze tied firmly to the foot 
stalk, and wlien it expands take the pollen from the male flowers 
with a earners hair pencil, and touch with it each floret of the in- 
tfJiided liearing flower, tying the gauze again over it, and keeping it 
on until the petals arc withered. The oj>eiation recpiires to be* per- 
formed two or three euecc&si\e day. s, as the florets do not e.xpaud 
together. 

aSo/V. d'C. They thrive be.st iu a rich loam, ini.xcd with sand ; but 
should not be repeated too often on the same spot, they exhaust 
the soil considerably. 

Culture. Tin; Dahlia requires an open, airy po-iti(in unsheltered 
by trees or walls, the plants sljould be put out when* tluy are to 
blossom, immediately on the ce^sati(»n of the rams, at a «ustancc 
of tlinx* feet apart, either in row.s or in clum])s, as tiny make a liand- 
^how in a mass ; and they gn*w sIkiuM be trimmed fi*oin 
the lower to about a fi»ot in hi’iglit, and either tied eai’efully 

to a .^take, or. wliat is belter, suiTounded 1)\ a square or einular 
trclha, about five feet in height. As the burls fonii they should bo 


* let Is fro/iMl finui vin lt wore act nailv ;rrowii Kv ih(' nuthnr Im*- 
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trimmed otf, so as to leave but one on each stalk, this being the 
only method by which full, large, and perfectly shaped Vdossoms 
are obtained. Some people take up the tubers every year in Feb- 
ruary or March, but this is unnecessary. The ]>laiiiH blossom in 
Novtmber and December in the greatest ]>ei'fection, but niiiy with 
attention be continued from the beginning of October to the end 
of February. 

Those plants which are left in the ground during the whole >ear 
should have their roots opened immediately on the close of the 
niiiiH, the superabundant or decayed tubers, and ail suckers being 
removed, and fresh earth filled in. The eiuih should always be 
heaped up high around the stems, and it is a gO' C plan to mutouiuI 
each plant with a small trgncii to bo filled daily with water so as to 
keep the stem and leaves dry. 

The PiKK, Dianthus, Kurunful^ is a well known species of great 
variety, and acknowledged beauty. 

The Carnation^ D. caryojihyilus, (hd kvrmtfnl, is by this: time 
naturaliy.ed in India, adding both beauty and fragrance to the j i - 
teiTc ; the only variety lunvc' cr Ihai bus yet ajM'Oai " d in the couii- 
try is the clove, o\ dee]) erinison colored : but the success attending 
the culture of this beautiful ilow^er is surely an encouragement to 
the introduction of other sorts, there being above four hundred 
kinds. cs])ecially as they may he obtained from seed or pijiings sent 
packeil i moss, which will remain in good condition for two or 
three months, providi’d no moisture beyond what is natural to the 
moss, have access to them. 

Tlie distinguishing marks of a good carnation may be thus 
desrnbed : the stem should be tall and straight, strong, elastic, and | 
having rather short foot stalks, the lioNver should be fully throe 
inches in diameter with large well formed petals, round and uncut, 
long and b/oad, so a " to stand out vvoih n-iiii'' riitout ''alf ')n inch 
aljo/e the calyx, and then the outer oiie.^ 'inn.d oil aL a iioi. 
direction, su])])oning ihuse of the centre, decreasing gradually la 
si/e, the whole forming a near approach to a hemis]»here. It flowers 
in April and May. 

Propagation — \h performed cither by seed, by layers, or by pi- 
j)iiigs ; tiie best time for making tlic two latter is wdien the i)lant is 
in full blossom, us they then root more strongly. In this oi>eration 
the low'cr leaves slumld be trimmed off, and an incision made wnth 
a sharp knife, by entering the knife about a (piartor of an inch 
below the joint, it through its centre; it must then be 

})eggcd do^Yn wiili a boukt'd peg. ainl com red with about a quarter 
of an nieli of bald neb mould ; if ke{tt n ^ularly iiioi'-t. the layers 
will'rooi m ul)oul a month'j^ time : tbe\ m.i\ Ibeii be tuken otf and 
planted out into ju.t- oi a ."beltered -itnaiion, nculier exposed to 
e\ees--ivo nun, nor “^un, until they out fi'oily. 

J'ipiin;*^ (<»r eiiliing-- .e. tlie\ are e.dU ilin otlur ])lants) must be 
taki'ii olT from a li. altli}, fiv«' growur^ ])lant. aiul should have two 
('omplete joint lx. ing (’III otf lu i’»/ontalli elo^e under the second 
one ; liie extremities of tlic leaie'^ mu'-t aKo be shortened, leaving 
the whole length of each juping two imbe‘> ; they should be thrown 
into a basm of soft w’a ter for a few minutes to plump them, and 
then [danted out in moist neb mould, not more, than an inch being 
in>i‘rted tlierein, mid .diLrlilly watere<l to settle the earih elo.se 
around them ; alter tins the sod .should be kept inodenitel} moist, 
and neviU' ('\]»osod to tlie sun. Seed is seldom resorted to exv*e]»t 
to introduce new varieties. 
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iir . — A mixture of old well I’otted stable manure, with one- 
third the quantity of good fine loamy eartli, and a small portion of 
saiul, is the best soil for carnations^ 

C fixture , — The plants should be sheltered from too heavy a fall 
of rain, although they require to be kept moderately moist, and 
desire an airy situation. When the flower stalks are about six or 
eight inches in height, they must be supported by sticks, and, if 
large full blossoms be sought for, all the buds, except the leading 
cue, must bo removed with a pair of scissors ; the calyx must also 
be frequently examined, as it is apt to burst, and if any disposition 
to this should appear, it will be well to assist the uniform expansion 
by cutting the angles with a sharp penknife. If, despite all pre- 
cautions the calyx burst and let out the petals, it shoiild be care- 
fully tied with thread, or a circular piece of card having a hole in 
the centre should be drawn over the bud so as to hold the petals 
together, and display them to advantage by the contrast of the 
white color. 

hisecU% d'c , — The most destructive are the red, and the large black 
ant, which attack, and frequently entirely destroj^ the roots before 
you can be aware of its approacli ; powdered turmeric should 
therefore be constantly kept strewed around this flower. 

TJie Oojjimo/i Pud\ Diauthus Chinensis. Kuvunfvl, and the Sweet 
WiUiaa)^ D : barbutus, arc pretty, ornamental plants, and may be 
propagated and cultivated in the same way as the carnation, save 
that they do not reciuire so much care, or so good a soil, any garden 
mould sufhciiig ; they are also more easily produced from seed. 

The VTolet, Yiola, Puroos^ is a class containing many beauiiful 
flowers, some highly oruameutal and others odoriferous. 

The Sweet Vtofetj Y. odorata, BunnfsPeh^ truly the po(‘t’s flower. 
It is a deserved favorite for its delightful fragrance as well as 
its delicate and retiring niirjile flowers ; therr^ is also a white 
variety, but it is rare in this country, as is also the double kind. 
This blossoms in the latter part of the cold weather. 

The Shrub}) Y. urborcsccns, or suSrutico^a, llufunpuroosy 
grows wild in the hills, and is a pretty blue flower, but wants the 
fragrance of tlie foregoing 

The f)og^s Viofet^ V, cauiiia, is also indigenous in the hills. 

rropfjfjation , — All varieties may be propagated by seed, but the 
most usual metbod i.s by dividing the root.*^, or taking off the 
runner^. 

xSoil, etc. — The natural habitat of the indigenous varieties is the 
sides and interstices of the rocks, where leaf luouM, and micaceous 
sand, has accumulated and moisture been retained, indicating that 
the kind of soil favorable to tl»e growth of this interesting little 
plant IS a rich vegetable mould, with an admixture of sand, some- 
what moi--t, but iuiviiig a dry subsoil. 

Coftnre . — It would "not be safe to trust this plant in the open 
ground except during a very short period of the early part of the 
C(dd weather, wlicn the so doing will give it strength to foi’m 
blossoms. In .January, however, it should bo re-p(‘tte(l, tilling the 
pots about half-full of pebbles or .stouc-m avoids cuttings, over which 
should be placed good rich vegetable mould, mixed with a largo 
proportion of sand, covering with a thin la^au- of the same material 
as has been ])ut nito tlio bottom of the pot ; a top dressing of 
ground bones is said to improve the fineness of the blossoms. They 
should not be kept too dry, but at the same time watered cautiously, 
as too much of either heat or moisture destroys the plants, 
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The Pamy or Hearfs-eoBey V. tricolor, KheBroo, hlieearecy derives 
its first name from the French Pensee. It was known amongst the 
early Christians by the name of Flos TrinitaXis, and worn as a 
symbol of their faith. The high estimation which it has of lato 
years attained in Great Britain as a florist’s flower has, in the last 
two or three years, extended itself to this country. There are 
nearly four hundred tluieties, a few of which only have been found 
h^e. 

The characterB of a fine ffearCa-eoae are, the flower being well 
expanded^ offering a flat, or if any thing, rather a revolute surface, 
and the petals so overlapping each other as to form a circle with- 
out any break in the outline. These should bj as nearly as possi- 
ble of a siise, and the greater length of the two upper ones 
concealed by the covering of those at the side in such manner as to 

E reserve the appearance of just proportion : the bottom petal being 
road and two-lobed, and well expanded, not curving inwards. 
The eye should be of modcrato, or rather small size, and much 
additional bea^’ty is afforded, if the pencilling is so arranged as to 
give the appearance of a dark angular spot. The coh'rs must c so 
be clear, bright, and even, not clouded or iniUslTnct. tJn(’oubtedly 
the handsomest kinds are those in which the two upper petals are 
of deep purple and the triade of a shade less : in ail, the flower 
stalk should bo long and stiff. The plant blossoms in this country 
in February and March, although it is elsewhere a summer flower. 

Prop jatloiu — In Englairti the most usual methods are dividing 
the roots, layers, or cuttings from the stem, and these are certainly 
the only sure means of preserving a good variety ; but it is almost 
imnossible in India to preserve the plant through the hot weather, 
and therefore it is more generally treated as an annual, and raised 
every year from seed, which shouhl be sown at the close of the 
rains ; as however their grow’th in India is as yet little known, 
most pc'Ople put the imported seen into pot^- 'i ' '-nun :s H "»’'rives, 
lest the climate should iletcriorate its gen a in a ung puvnT, a u is ‘'nil 
known, that even in Euroiic the seed should be sown as soon as 
posbiblc after ripening. It will be well also to assist its sprouting 
with a little bottom heat, by plunging the pot up to its rim in a hot 
bed. Ameiicau seed .'^liould be avoided as the blossoms are little to 
be depended on, and generally yield small, ill-formed flowers, clouded 
and run in color. 

Soily dvT. — This slioiild b(' moist, and the best compost is formed 
of oue-sixth of well mtted dung from an old hot bed, and five-sixth 
of loam, or one-foiinb of leaf mould and the remainder loam, but 
in either c.ase wi'li ineorporated and exposed for some time previous 
to use to tho action of the sun and air by frequent turning. 

Culture. — A shady situation is to be preferred, esjiecially for the 
dark varieties which assume a deeper hue if so placed. But it has 
been observed by Mackintosh that “the light varieiios l)Ioomed 
lighter in the shade, and darker in the sunshine — a veiy remarkable 
effect, for which 1 cannot account.’’ The plants must at all thaes 
be kept moist, never being allowed to become dry, and should bo 
60 placed as to receive only the morning siin before ten o’clock. 
Under good management the plants will extend a foot or more in 
height, and Jiave a handsome appearance if trained over a circular 
trellis of rattan twisted. When they rise too high, or it is desira- 
ble to fill out, with Side shoots, the tops must be pinched otf, and 
larger flowers will be obtained if the flower buds are thinned out 
where they appear crowded, 

h 
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These plants look very handsome when grown in large masses of 
several varieties, but the seeds of those grown in this manner 
should not be made use of, as they are sure to sport ; to prevent 
which it is also necessary that the plants whicn it is desired to 
perpetuate in this manner should be isolated at a distance from 
any other kind, and it would be advisable to cover them with thin 
gauze to prevent in^^regnation from otherS by means of the bees 
and other insects. For show flowers the branches should be k^t 
down, and not suffered to straggle out or multiply ; these will also 
be improved by pegging the longer branches down under the soil, 
and thereby increasing the number of the root fibres, hence adding 
to their power of accumulating nourishment, and not allowing 
them to expand beyond a limited number of blossoms, and those 
retained should be as nearly equal in age as possible. 

The Hydrangea is a hardy plant requiring a good deal of mois- 
ture, being by nature an inhabitant of the marshes. 

The CliangeaUe Hydrangea, H. hortensis, is of Chinese origin 
and a pretty growing plant that deserves to be a favorite ; it blos- 
soms in bunches of flowers at the extremities of the branches 
which are naturally pink, but in old peat earth, or having a mix- 
ture of alum, or iron filings, the color changes to blue. It blooms 
in March and April. 

Propagation may be effected by cuttings, which root freely, or 
by layers. * 

Soil, (L'c. — ^Loam and old leaf mould, or peat with a very small 
admixture of sand suits this plant. Their growth is much pro- 
moted by being turned out, for a month or two in the rains, into 
the open ground, and then re-potted with new soil, the old being 
entirely removed from the roots : and to make it flower well it 
must not be encumbered with too many branches. 

The IIoYA is properly a trailing plant, rooting at the joints, but 
have been generally cultivated here as a twiner. 

The Fleshy-leaved Iloya, H, camosa, is vulgarly called the wax 
flower from its singular star shaped whitish pink blossoms, with a 
deep colored varnished centre, liaving more the appearance of a 
wax model than a production of nature. The flowers appear in 
globular groups and have a very handsome appearance from the 
beginning of April to the close of the rains. ^ 

The Orcen flowered Jloya, H. viridiflora, Nukrhv.koree, teei kunga^ 
with its green flowers in numerous groups, is also an interesting 
plant, dt is esteemed also for its medicinal properties. 

Propagation. — Every morsel of tlicse plants, even a piece of the 
leaf, will form roots if put in the groun^g cuttings therefore stnke 
very freely, as do laycis, the joints naturally throwing out root- 
fibres although not in the earth. 

>Soi7, clvj. — A light loam moderately dry is the best for thcsi* 
plants, which look well if trained round a circular trellis in the 
open border. 

The Btai’ELIA is an extensive genus of low succulent plants 
without leaves, but yielding singularly liandsome star-sha})ed 
flowers ; they are of African origin growing in the sandy deserts, 
but in a natural state very diminutive being increased to their 
present condition and numerous varieties by cultivation, they 
mostly have an offensive smell whence some peo])le call tViem the 
carrion plant. They deserve more attention than bus hitherto 
been shown to them in India. 
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The Variegated Btapdia^ S. variegata, yields a flower in Nov<^i- 
ber, the thi^ petals of which are yellowish green with brown 
irregular spots, it is the simplest of the family. 

The Re^dute-fiowered Stapeliat S. revoluta, has a green blossom 
very fully sprinkled with deep purple, it flowers at the close of 
the rains. 

The Toad Stapelia, S. bufonia, as its name implies, is marked like 
the back of the reptile from whence it has its name ; it flowers in 
December and January. 

The Hairy Stapelia, S. hirsuta, is a very handsome variety, 
being, like tne rest, of green and brown, but the entire flower 
covered with fine filaments or hairs of a light purple, at various 
periods of the year. 

The Starry Stapdia^ S. stcUaris, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the whole, being like the last covered with hairs, but they are 
of a bright pinkish blue color ; there appears to be no fixed penod 
for flowering. 

The Ha.iry carrulluma, C. crinalata, belongs to the same family 
as the foregoing species, which it much resembles, except that it 
blossoms in good sized globular groups of small star»shaned flower^ 
of green, studded and streaked with bmwn 

Propagation is exceedingly easy with each of the last named 
two species ; as the smallest piece put in any soil that is moist, 
without being saturated, will throw out root fibres. 

aSoi/, d'c — ^This should consist of one -half sand, one-fourth gar- 
den mou' 1, and one-fourth well rotted stable manui’e. The pots 
in which they are planted should have on the top a layer of peb- 
bles, or broken brick. All the after culture they require is to keep 
tht in within bounds, removing decayed portions as they appear 
and avoiding their having too much moisture. 

The perennial border plants, besides those included above, are 
very numerous ; the dii’cctions for cultivation admitting, from 

their similarity, of til e following general r In*- -- 

Although some few will admit of other nioa-'* ' : 
multiplication, the most usually successful are by seed, by pickers, 
or by offsets, and by division of the root, the last being applicable 
to nine-tenths of the hardy herbaceous plants, and performed 
either by taking up the whole plant and gently separating it by 
the hand, or by opening tlie ground near the one to be divided, 
and cutting off a part of the roots and crown to make new the 
sections being either at once planted where they are to stand, or 
placed for a short penod in a nursery ; the best time for this 
operation is the beginning of the rains. Offsets or suckers being 


buried ia the earth varies with their niagmtude, all the pea or 
vetcli kiud wUl bear being pul at a depth of from half ^ 

DUO inch: but with the smallest seeds it will bo siiflicicnt to scat- 
ter them ou the sifted soil, beating them down with the palm c f 

Transplanting this description of plants will be per- 
formed to best advantage during the rams. Tlie general mauago- 
incnt is comprehended in stirring the soil occasionally in the 
immediate vicinity of the roots ; taking up overgrown plants, 
reducing and replanting them, for which the rams is the It.st 
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time ; renewing the soil around the roots ; sticking, the weak 
plants ; pruning and trimming others, so as to remove all weakly 
or decayed parts. 

Once a year, before the rains, the whole border sheiild bo dug 
one or two spits deep, adding soil from the bottom of a tank or 
river ; and again, in tho cold weather, giving a moderate supply 
of well rotted stable manure, and leaf mould in equal portions. 

Crossing is considered as yet in its infancy even in England, 
and has, except with the Marvel of i’eru, hardly even been at- 
tempted ill this country. The principles under which this is 
effected are fully explained at page 27 of the former pai’t of this 
work ; but it may also be done in the more woody kinds by graft- 
ing one or more of the same genus on the stock of another, the 
seed of which would give a new variety. 

Saving seed requires great attention in India, aa it shotdd be 
taken during tho hot weather if possible ; to effect which the 
earliest blossoms must be preserved for this tmrpo^^ With wbme 
kinds it will be advisable to assist nature ny artificial impr^a- 
tion with a camel hair pencil, carefully placing the pollen on the 
point of the stigma, seeds shoida be carefully dried in some 
open, airy place, but not exposed to tho sun, care being afterwards 
taken that they shall be deposited in a dry place, not close or 
damp, whence the usual plan of storing the seeds in bottles is 
not advisable. 


BULBS. 

Bulus have not as yet received that degree of attention in this 
country (India) that they deserve, and they may be considered to 
form a separate class, requiring a mode of culture difi'ering from that 
of others. Their slow progress has discouraged many and a supposi- 
tion that they will only thrive iu the Upi>er Provinces, has deterred 
others from attempting to grow them, an idea which has also been 
somewhat fostered by the Horticultural Society, when they received 
a supp^ from England, having sent the larger portion of them to 
their siroscribers in the North West Provinces. 

The Narcissus will thrive with care, in all parts of India, and it 
is a matter of surprise that it is not more fre<iuently met with. 
A good Narcissus should have the six petals well formed, regularly 
and evenly disposed, with a cup of good form, the colors distinct 
and clear, raised on strong erect stems, and dowering together. 

The Volyanthcii Narcissus^ N. tazetta, JVa7'ju8, hur'hvft nmreen, 
is of two classes, white and sulphur colored, but these have sport- 
ed into almost endless varieties, especially amongst the Dutch, 
with whom this and most other bulbs are great favorites. It 
flowers in February and March. 

The Poet's Narcissus, N. pocticus, Moozhan, zureenkuda is the 
favorite, alike for its fragrance and its delicate and graceful appeai*- 
ance, the petals being white and the cup a deep jellow : it flowers 
from the begining of January to the end of March and thrives 
well. The flrst within tho recollection of the author, in Bengal, 
was at Patna, nearly twelve years since, in possession of a lady 
there under whose care it blossomed freely in the shade, in the 
month of February. 

Tho Daffodil, N. psucdo-narcissus, Khmime buroonk, is of pale 
yellow, and some of the double varieties are very handsome. 



Pro}iagat!on l»y offsets, pulk-il ofK jiiit r [\i>. au 

out of the grou'id, and sudicionlly hardt*n(vl. 

>SotY, <Xr. — Tl)'-; best is a Jrosh bglii iojihi w iili <4ij' w- 11 rutt'd 
fow dung fov me rout dbreh to hlnk<‘ into, anti tn* j ' i?-/ni 1 1 ll.'* 
]»otto the hci;. it of oue-third lillnd s\ith t/i-n - t,f i ijjk. 

'They svill not blossom until tbo bfLh ycai. anu i,t> -ft un- 
dowers the Inlbs should only la* taken up r\erv Dni tl ) iar An 
eastern aspect where they get only the monon*: .^un. i- to l-t pi*,- 
ferred. The Pai*cka.tium is a ban dsoinc sped e.i that 
Bome varieties being indigenous, aud others fully acclimated, ; r- 
ally lloworiiig about May or June. 

The One-Jlowered Pmeratiutn^ F. zeylanicuiUt is rathi r later than 
the rest in dowering and bears a curiously formed white dower. 

The Two-Jimmed PmcrcUiwmt F. thIiortxiOt Bada was m 

Datned by Hoxbuig, and gives a white flower in groapa of ibreeit 
its name implied. 

The Oval Uamd pancratiu^ P. ovaiemv^thoitgh of WcH Iiutitm 
origin, is so thoroughly acclimated as to be quite comtoMm in tlio 
Indian Garden, 

iVo^a^foT ion.— The best method is by auckera or which arc 

thrown out very freely by all the verieues, 

^oii, do.— Any common garden soil will suit this plant, but tho' 
thrive best with a good admixture of rich vegetable Hiunld. 


The ih'Acmra, Hyaciuthus, is au elegant flower, e, specially tlic 
double kind. The first bloomed in Calcutta was exhiLitefl at the 
flower .-.how some three years since, but proved au Jiniierfcct 
blossom and not clear- colored; a very handsome ojje, however, 
was shown by Mrs. Macleod in February 1W7, and was raistJ 

«raAvfwn ^ obtained at Simlah. The Dutch florists have 

nearly two thouaaud varieties. 

The distinguishing marks of a good hyacinth arc dear bright 

sporting, broad bold petals, full, 
large and perfectly doubled, sufiSoieutly revolute to give the whole 
mass a degree of convexity: the stem strong and c, . ,nd the 
foot stalks horizontal at the base, gradually taking an ;.j’ 'i, .in- 
wards as they approach the crown, so as to place th«owers hi 

about one-half the length of the 


The Ametli>ist colored Uyacimh, H. amethystimus, is a fine 
handsome flower, varying ,u shade from pale blue to purple, and 
having bell shaped flowers, but the foot stalks are generally not 
fhey arc apt to become pendulous. 

Ihe Garden Hyacinth H. orieiitalis, tSnmhxd. ahrood, is the 
handsomer variety, the flowers being trumjiet shaped, very double 
and of varying colors-pmk, red, blue, white, or yellow, aiul ori- 

•■rf ~»i- 

rropagalion.—ln Europe this is sometimes performed by seed 
but as this requires to he put into the ground us soon as po.ssible 
after ripening, and moreover takes a long time to germinate 

thoLZl^'a which must 

and oZets ^ ^ present, depend upon imixirted bulbs 

.S«i7, <te.-This, as well as its after culture, is the same as for the 
Naitissus. Ihey wdl not show flowers until the second vear, and 
not m good bloom before the fifth or sixth of their plantiujkiut. ' 
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The CnocDtf, Crocus lutens, having no native name, has yet, it 
is believed, been hardly ever known to flower here, even with the 
ulniost care. A good crocus has its colors clear, brilliant, and 
dibtiiictly parked. ^ 

Fropagatioii — must be efiected, for new vai*ieties, by seeds, but 
the species are multiplied by offsets of the bulb. 

Soil, Any fair garden soil is good for the crocus, but it pre- 
fers that which is somewhat sandy. 

Vdturc. The small bulbs should be planted in clumps at the 
depth of two inches ; tlie leaves should not be cut off after the 
plant has done blossoming, as the nourishment for the future 
season’s flower is gathered by them. 

The IxiA, is originally from the Cape, aud belongs to the class 
of Irida^ : the Ixia Chinensis, more properly Korea Chinensis, 
IS a native of India and China, and common in most gardens. 

Propagation — is by offsets. 

^oil, dre. The best is of peat and sand, it thrives however in 
good garden soil, if not too stift", and requires no particular culti- 
vation. 

The Lily, Lilium, Soositn, the latter derived from the Hebrew, 
IS a handsome species that deserves more care than it has y^t 
received in India, where some of the varieties are indigenous. 

The Ja^^cen Lilg^ L. japouicum, is a very tall growing plant, 
reaching about 5 feet m height with broad handsome tiowens of 
pure white, and a small streak of blue, in the rains. 

The Dattrian Lilg^ L. dauricum, Rufeef, soomn, gives an erect 
light orange flower in the rains. 

The Canadian lilg, L. Canadense B^uhmiUany flowers in the 
rains in pairs of drooping reflexod blossoms of a rather darker 
orange, sometimes spotted with a deeper shade. 

Propagation — is effected by offsets, which however will not 
Hower until the third or fourth year. 

d‘c. This is the same as for the Narcissus, but they do not 
require taking up more frequently than once in three years, and 
that onlyfcr about a month at the close of the rains, the Japan 
lily will thrive even under the shade of trees. 

The Amaryllis is a very handsome flower, which has been 
found to tlirive well in this country, and has a great variety, all of 
wliich possess much beaut^s some kinds are very hardy, and will 
grow freely in the open ground. 

The Me.vi.can Ldg, A. regina Mexicauoc, is a common hardy 
variety found in most gardens, yielding an orange rod flower 
in tlie months of March and April, and will thrive ' '-n under 

the shade's of trees. 

The Ceglonese AmargUl.% A: zeylanica, SaTch dnrmn, a 

pretty flower about the same jieriod. 

The Jacohaan Lihp A, formosissjma, has a handsome dark red 
flower of singular form, having three petals well expanded above, 
aud three others downwards rolled over tho fructile organa on the 
base, so as to give the idea of its being the model whence the 
Lourbon jimr de Us wfis taken, the stem is shorter than the twt^ 
previous kinds, blossoming m April or May. 

The jVohlc Amargllis, A: irisignis, is a tall variety, having pi ik 
flowers in March or Apnl. 

^ iChcMRroaddravcd AmarglUs, A: latifolia, is a native of India 
with pinkish white flowers about the same period of the year. 
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The Belladonna Lihj. A; belladonna is of moderately high stem, 
supporting a pink flower of the same singular form as the Jaco- 
bcoau lily, in May and June. 

Propagation — is by offsets of the bulb, which most kinds 
throw out very freely, sometimes to the extent of ten, or a dozen 
ill the season. 

&c.—For the choice kinds is the same as is required for 
the narcissus, and water should on no account be given over the 
leaves or upper part of the bulb. 

The common kinds look well in masses, and a good form of 
planting them is in a series of raised circles, so as for the whole 
to form a round bed. 

The Dog’s tooth Violet, Erythronium, is a pretty flowering 
bulb and a groat favorite with florists in Europe 

The Common Dog's tooth Violet^ E. dens canis, is ordinarily 
found of reddish purple, there is also a white variety, but it is rare, 
neither of them grow above three or four inches in height, and 
flower in March or April. 

The Indian Bog's tooth Violet^ E. iiulicum, jmgha kanda^ is 
found in the lulls, and flowers at about the same time, with a 
pi' ik blossom. 

The Surniiii Olortosa, Oloriosa superba, Kareoara\ ershooec 
langiUa, is a very beautiful species of climbing bulb, a native of 
this country, and on that account neglected, although highly es- 
teemed as a stove plant in England; the leaves bear tendrils at 
the pom IS, and the flower, which is )>eiidulons, when first expand- 
ed, throws its p(‘tals nearly cri'ct of yellowish green, wluch 
gradually changes to yellow at the base and bright scarlet at tie* 
point ; the pistil which shoots from the seed vessel horizontally 
])ossesses the singular property of luaking an entire circuit l)etw(*cn 
sun-rise and sun-set each day that the flower continues, wdiicli i*-’ 
generally for some time, receiving impregnation from every author 
us it visits them in succession. It blooms in the latter part of 
the rains. 

propagation is in India sometimes from seed, but in 4i#urope it 
is coiitined to division of the offsets. 

iSo/Y, d'C. — Most garden soils will suit this ])lant, but it afl’onD 
the handsomest, and richest colored flowers in frc'sh loam mixed 
with peat or leaf mould, without dung. It should not have too 
much waiter wlu’ii tirst coniTnciicmg its growth, and it requires the 
support of a trellis over which it will hear tiaining to a considera- 
ble extent, gi’owiiig to the height of from flve to six feet. 

Many c ” a Bulbs, there is no doubt, might be successfully 
grown in \.aia wiiere every thing is favourable to tlieir grcAvtb. 
and s* ach facility presents itself for procuring them from tht 
Cape of Good Hope; the natural habUato^^ so many varieties of 
the handsomest species, nearly all of them flowering between the 
end of the cold w^eather and the close of the rains. 

Some of these being hardy, thrive in the open ground with but 
little care or trouble, others requiring very great attention, pro- 
tection from exposure, and shelter from the lieat of the sun, and 
the intensity of its rays ; which should therefore have a particular 
portion of the plant-shed assigned to them, such being inhabitant.- 
of he green house in colder climates, and the reason of assigning 
them such separated part of the chief house, or what is better pt'r- 
haps, a small house to themselves, is that m culture, treatment, uul 
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other respects they do not associate with plants of a .difierent 
character. 

One great obstacle which the more extensive culture of bulbs 
has had to contend against, may be found in that impatience that 
refuses to give attention to what requires from three to five years 
to perfect, generally speaking people in India prefer therefore to 
cultivate such plants only as afford an immediate result, especially 
with relation to the ornamental classes. 

Prop<igafio)i . — The bulb after the formation of the first floral core 
is instigated by nature to continue its species, as immediately the 
dower fades the portion of bulb that gave it birth dies, for which 
purpose it each year forms embryo bulbs on each side of the blos- 
soming one, and which although continued in the same extcmal 
coat, arc each perfect and complete plants in themselves, rising 
from the crown of the root fibres : in some kinds this is more 
distiuctly exhibited by^ being as it were, altogether outside and 
distinct from the main, or original bulb. These being separated 
for what arc called offsets, and should be taken off only when the 
parent bulb has been taken up and hardened, or the }oung plant 
will vsuffer. 

Some s])c'cica of bulbous rooted plants produce sc('ds, i)ut this 
luothod of reproduction can seldom bo resorted to in this country, 
and certaiuly not to obtain new kinds, as the seeds rcipiire to be 
sown as soon as ripe. 

CnftarCj — For the delicate and rare bulbs, it is advisabbr 
to have pots purposely made of some fifteen inches in height with 
a diameter of aiiout seven or eight inches at the top, tapering 
tlowii to liv(^, with a hole at the bottom as in ordinary ilower pots, 
and for this to stand in, another pot slionld be made w’lthout any 
liole, of a height of about four inclies, sulUcicnt size to leave the 
space of about an inch all round between the outer side of the 
plant pot and the inner side of the smaller ]>()t or saucer. 

This will allow the plant pot to be filled with clocks, pebbles, or 
stone chippings to the height of live inches, or about an inch 
higher than the level of the water in the saucer, above which may 
be placed eight inches in depth of soil and one ineli on the top of 
that, pebbles or small broken brick. My this arrangement, the 
saucer being kept tilled, or partly filled, as the plant may require', 
wdth water, the fibres of tlio root obtain a sufficiency of moisture 
for the maintenance and ad\ancemcnt of tbo plant witiiout cliance 
of injury to the bulb or stem, by applying w^ater to the u})pcr earth 
v/hich is also ui this ])rcveutcd from becoming too much saturated. 

Light rich sandy loam, with a portion of sutiicieiitly decomposi*d 
leaf mould, is the best sod for the early stages of growing bulbs. 

So soon as the leaves change color and w’lthcr, then all moisture 
must be witlibeld, but as tlie repose obtained by tins means is not 
sufficient to secure health to the plant, and ensure its giving 
stroug blossoms, something more is reipnrecl to elibct this t>iirposc. 
This being rendered the more necessary because in those that 
form oflsots by the sides of the old bulbs, they would otherwise 
become crowded and degenerate, the same occurring also with 
those forming under the old ones, which will get down so deep 
that they cease to appear. 

The time to take up the bulb is when the flower-.stem and leaves 
have commenced decay ; taking dry weather for the purpo.se, if 
the bulbs are hardy, or if in pots having reduced the moisture as 
above sliown, but it must be left to individual experience to 



Little peculiarity uf artcr-trcnlnieul Is requi^tc. eX'’^ pi ]•; iliap'. 
tlmt the l)ur>s winch arc to lluwer in the NciiM/U n}]mi)< 1 )in\i' a 
rather larger prop* rtiun of leaf mould iii tlio compost, and that jf 
haiidsoino llo ,ei^ ire injuived, it will fe to oxinumr the full) 
cv(‘ry week n'. len t hy gently taking flie mould from arnimd tliem, 
and removing all otf-sets that a]>peai mi the old lailh. For the seein 
ring strength to tl'c ]»lant also, it will in* well to jiiiiih ofl’tlie flower 
so soon as it sliews symptoin^ of dei ,iv. 

llie wiri‘ W( j)i is a great eneiuy to hulhs, and wlauiivei it 
appeal’^' tlu'^ should he taktui up, t leaned, and re jf; oO^d. ]' ^ 
luudly nl'ee,>^aly to s:i\ that other eermm ai d ii .^cls must ht 
wattlieil, and uni.iedi dely veinovcd. 


THE rdEIsMAL LOllDEll rLA^;TS. 

It is only ni‘o(.s>ary to mention a h'W of 1hes(\ as the enrioiis m 
tliirioiilluiv will alwitys make llu'ir (owi sdutiou; thefolloumg 
will therefore siitlico — 

The Si’K.F.nwni L-Li:\vi.i) FlKoon II vssoe, ilratiohi vm'onieiron.i, 
J)h(H}un‘i\ sodf'/ M‘ld()m uilt)\ait'd, though deserving to lie 

so, has a ‘>mal] blue flower. 

The SlMlM.K-sTAi KKi) LouFJ-T ' l.ohdia simjilcA. 1'iti‘oduecd from 
till' dapL, yirld.s a ]>ndty blue ilowe**. 

dlie hvLMNo Puimuom'., (hnotliera muiahjhs, a ]>relty amti^ 
lliuvi'i* tliut I io-soiLs in the eveiiing, its hei ommg pn.k h\ 
morning. 

Tlic Fiax-i.favfi) rniFF.nxri., AnaeallH linifnlia, a rare jilant, 
giving a blue llowiT ill till' rains , inlmduK'd Irmn Poitugal. 

dho JiiiowAJa.lA, ot two kinds, holli pivtfy and inti’icslmg 
[ilaiits; originally IVuiii Soiilli Amoiua 

dlie i^/>rc(i(h,iif If «h’mi-s:i is llio smalled of l]ie^(\ 

and blossoms in single llowi'rs of bright hluo, at llie higminiig of 
till' cold weatlier. 

The rpnijhi Jl/oiriilhif, J>. alatn, give.s Mfxtni m gritii]-^. of a 
briglit ))hie; there is also a wliite Naruty, both glowing t(i the 
height of nearly two feet. 

Tlie SmaiJ;-j'].owfi;kl> ti itNsoi.r, II('lioir('[>niiii pnn liloiiim, ]}'/(, o 
rcKfdcr^ differs from llu* lust of tins family wlmli aie niostl} pou n- 
iiials ; it yields groups of wliile tlowovs, wliii li aiv <iagrant. 

The Flax-i.favfj) (wmo'iiJT, Ihens limfolia, willi its junplr 
hlossorns, is very I’are, but it has been sometimes grown wiili 
siiceess. 

The SToric, Mathiola, is a very ])opular plant, and deserves more 
extensive cultivation in this countiy. 
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Tlio Great Sea Stock, M. Kiimata, is nro and somc'what difticiilt 
to bring into bloom ; it possesses some fnigrancc and its violot- 
colorcd groups of ilowers nave rather a handsome appoarance about 
May. 

The Ten 'irceks' Stocky M. annua, is also a pleasing flower aboul 
the same time. In Kuglaml this is an annual, but here it is not 
found to bloom freely until the second year ; its color is scarlet, and 
it has some fragrance. 

The ParpU'\n(hi-jfu}rc)\ U. incana, is a pretty llowcr of purple 
color, and fragrant. There are some vaiietics of it such as the 
]k)uhU\ miiltiplc.x, the Broin ptun, coeeinea, anil the Mhiie, alba, 
varying in color and blo'^soming in A pul. 

The Starwort, Asti'r, is a hardy llowcring plant not very attrac- 
tive, except as it fields blo'^^onis at all siai-oiis, if the foot stalks 
are cut oft' as soon as the tlowerhas faded ; there are very numer- 
ous varieties of this ])lant ^^hlch is in Ihiropt' a tieri'iinial, but it is 
piTferablc to treat it lu‘reasonl\ biennial, otherwise it degenerates. 

The Jha^hjf Startfort, A : duniosus, is a free blossoming plant in 
the rains, with white llowcrs. 

The 8itk//-Icarcd Starv'ort, A : sericeus, is Indigenous in the hills, 
putting forth its blue blossoms during the rams. 

The llaii'jj Stacc'i^rt^ K . pilo^us, is of vers pale blue, and may, 
with oare, be made to blossom throughout the year. 

The Chinese Stavv'art, A : ehinciibis, is of dark purple and very 
prolitic of blossoms at all times. 

The llEArriFUL Justiciv, J. speeiosa, although di.'cribed by Rox- 
burgh as a perennial, degenerates vi'vy inueh after th(‘ second year, 
it atibrds bright carminC' colored Ilowers at the end of the c<jld 
weather. 

The Common Marvel of Peru, Mirahihs Jalapa. Gvl ntmR , 
kcvslnia L<lrr, is vulgarly calle'l \ \h' Pour o dock Irom its hlossmns 
ex[)an(lingm theal’lei'iioon. I'liere au several varieties ihslingnisht d 
only hy diirerenec of color, lilac, red. }elluw, orange, and vliiie, 
which livhruhze naturally, and may easily be obliged to do so urtu 
licially, if any particular shades are desired, 

"Idle Hairy Iniuoo, Indig(»fera hirsiita, yields an ornamental 
tlowiT witli ahundanee of jiurple blo.s.'^iuns. 

The bliBisciTs. This class nnmhers many ornameutnl ]>]ants, the 
blossoms of which all maintain the same character ol ha^’lIlg a 
dai'kcned spot at the base of each jietal. 

Tlie Jlihna f reti’.f ^ II syriacus, (/arhef, fields a liandsome purple 
flower in the latter })art of the rams, tlierc arc aPo a whiti*, and a 
red variety. 

dhe St(n;/uifj Tlibiscits, U pruriens, has a yellow tlowcr at tlu^ 
same season. 

The JJejujnteaccd Hibiscus, W. cannahinus. ^1 /dKO’ie, is much the 
same as the last. 

Till' Jllaelder Ketudei, IT. trionuin, is a dwarf species, yellow, with 
a brown spot at the base of the iietid. 

The Afriean ]1dns<U8,\\. afi'icamis, is a viuy handsome flower 
growing to a considerable. lieight, expanding to the diameter of six 
to seven inches, of a bright canary coloi', the dark brown s^iots at the 
base of the ]>etals veiy distinetl;^ marked ; the seeds wi're considered 
a groat aecjuisition vhen firsi obtained from JJobarton, hut the 
plant has since been seen in great perfection growing wild in the 
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varieties of dillcreiit iol,.r,s ; ydlow, KauU, ai.U l-i 1 1 - 
The Trkk Mm.i/.v, Lavalcra arhorea, h:>' of late been 
introduced froi Ku; [>c, and luay now he iuuiid in inaii} ^'iinjc/iS 
in India yielding' liaud.soiuc purple llower.s in the lattCJ' pui't df the 


rains. 

Jhit it is unneccstiiry to continue such a mere cat;iIo^oic, the 
cliaraetci' ami <:eiienil cultivation of which rcipiini no distinct rules, 
hut nuiy all he resolved into one general method, of wJiieh the 
following is skit h 

J^rop'(;fnti< >i— ' liey arc all raised from seed, but the finest double 
varieties rcquiri to he rontinued in uittings, Tlie seeil should bo 
sown as soon lu it eau ah-'f isjeMiiiej;, but if this occur during the 
rains, the beds, or pots, peili q. 1»* tter, must he slieltered, removing 
the plants whi'u thi-y uV'! i’ew niclies high to the spot Avhere llicy 
are to r/man , eavc being at tie* sam-* time taken in vemoving those 
that have ta]) roots, sucli as lloll, boi-k, havat'a'a, e. ie-1 t'» injiU’c 
them, us it will voeek their llowerine sti’ouely ; the best mode is to 
sow lliou; in p 'ts and Ivaiisplaiit them, with balls of earth entire, 
into the iiorth-rs, at the elov of the rams, ('ntting-i of such as are 
inultipluMl by that metluMl. arc taken either from [lie tlowcv-stalLs, 
or root'shools. early in llic rams, and rooted eitlier in pots, under 
shellei*, or in I'Cils, ])rotcete<l from the heavy showers. 

Cultivation aftcT tlie plants are put into tlic borders, is 
the same as for perennial [)laiits. Jlnt the duration and beanly of 
tlie flowers is greatly im]Hoved l<y cutting off the buds tliat shew 
the earliest, so as to retard the l>loom — and fur the same reason the 


footsbdk should he cut oil' wJicu the flow'ci's fade, for as soon as the 
plant hegiiis to form seed, the W' .soiiis detciaurute. 


THE ANXVAL EOUDKR TLAXTS. 

TirnsE are generally known to every one, and many of them are 
so eommou as liardly to need notice ; a few of the most usual arc 
however mentioned, rather to recal the scatterevl thoughts of the 
many, tlian as u lr>t of annuals. 

The Miomomtte, ilestsla odorata, is too great a favorite both on 
aeeount of its fiagrance and ddieate Ihuvcis not to be well known, 
and by repealed sowings it may be made under eare to give flowers 
tliroughout the year : but it is advisable 1o I'eiiew the sf-ed oeeasion- 
ally by fresh importations fi‘<ini I'kiutpe, Ihv' Cape, or Ilobarton, 

The riiojaFic Pink, Dianlhus ja’olihT. is a pretty 

variety, that blossoms freely throughout Die U’ur, sowing to keep 
up suceession, the shades and net wmk mavks on them are miicli 
varied, and they make a very pretty group together. 

The Luvine, Lupiniis, is a vm-y liandsonm class of annuals, 
many of which grow well in iudiu, all of them tlowcrmg in the 
cold season. 
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The SmaK blue Lnpnie, \j. variiis, was introduced from the Cape 
and is the only <nic netiecd l)y Kexbur^li. 

The //e.sc, ((jh/ (front Uno Lvptnv, L. pilusus and hirsiitus, are 
botli good si/cd han(Uoni(‘ llowevs. 

The Eijfjptlivn, or Ajri(‘(ni Lupih^, L. ihennis, Ttirnins^, is tin' 
only one nanird in tht' nuti\e langnagt', and has a wliittj llower. 

The Tree Lniiinc^ L. ai'horeu^, is a sliriihliy ])l;iut with a profusion 
of 3"ello\v ilowers Avliich has been successfully cultivated from 
llobarton seed. 

''Idle ('ATcniTiV, Sileno, the only one known here is the small 
r(‘d, S. ruhella, hai ing a very pretty ]unlv llowcr appearing in the 
cold weather. 

The IjAUKsi'uu, Delphinum, lias not yc't rceeivi'd any native 
nanu', and d('scrves to be much more extensively (ulinated, espeei- 
ally t 1 i(‘ Neapolitan and Aarieealed sorts, ddie common pnrjih', 

1 ). llliiiien^i^, IxMiig the one n-nally nu't with; it should he sown 
in sueees^lon fi\)iu Si'ptemlu'r to December, but tlu‘ rariu* kimls 
must n<>t 1)0 put in sooner than the middle of Noviuubcr, as llu'sc 
do not blossom W'ell )/efore Telirnavy, Maveb, oi* April. 

The SwFET Pfa, Lalliyrus (»dora 1 us. is ii()t nsually cultiAab'd 
with siuee^'S, beeanse it bis lu-ui g( nerally sown loo lat(‘ in the 
season, to giA’e a snilicicnt advaiue to ^0(111*1' blossoming 'flu' seeds 
should be pn 1 in about tlie middle of the rams in pots and after* 
w^aids planted out when thcs(‘ cease, and carefully euUi\aU‘d to 
obtain t'lossoius in February ( V .March. 

The ZixxiA, has only of late )eavs been inlvodiici'd, but by a 
mistake it has yciu rally bean sown t(»o l.iti' in the }ear to ])iodii(e 
good ilowers. w hereas il llu' s( ul is ]int into llii‘ ground aluait 
June, line handsome llowxis will be the lesult. in the told w'eatla'r 

Till' (hA'iAFUY, C’eiiianrea, is a acia -jaaiiy cla.AS of annuals whieli 
grow s. aiul bloS''.oms fi e<dy in D t ofiiit 

Tlie Woob't/ Ccobnir/f (' kiiiata.u- ni(ntiontdb\ Po.\ burgh as indi- 
genous to lilt' count ry. but till' ilow'eis are \ try >niall, (‘i a pin pie 
ctilor, Mo'-somnig in J)ccember. 

The ]ih>(> hulllv (\ e3-aniis, J .ee.. iJowors in December and Janu- 
ary, of luiik and IJuc, 

The AVt'tY V. mostliata. is knowui by its 

fragrant and deluate lilac blos^ans in .lanuary ami Febi-iiaiy. 

The Palsaai, Inpialieiis, (> (//nt (>'!((' d<:p (/(t(>fK(t(v is not eultivatetb 
or ciieouraged as it should he 111 India, wdiere ^>1110 of the Aant'lies 
are indigenous. A a eiy' vieli sod should Ix' used. 

Dr. 1\. Wight obsei'AfS, tliat Palsams of th<‘ colder 1 lymalayas, 
like those ot ]‘Airo]H*. split from Hit' base, rolling tlu* segment 
tcuvards the apex, whilst tlio.'-^t' of the hotter legiuiis do tlu' rt'Vtr.'^e. 

All annuals i-('([un'e the .‘■ame, t'l* nearly tht' same trc.itmcnt, of 
wliieli the following inay he eoiisnlt ic‘l a lair sketeh. 

l^rojon/otioii, — TJit'sc ]>lanl> are all raised fi’om seed })ut in the 
earth gt'uerally on tie' clo-e v/f the rains, ailliongh some ])lants, 
such as mistnrtmin, sweet pea, stahiuus, AAaill-ilower, and stock, ai'c 
l»ett('i' to be sown in [lots al>ont Juno or Jnl\, and then ])ut t>ut into 
tlie border as soon as the rams cease. 'Jdie seed must be sowai in 
jiaicht rings, or ^niall beds accoi'dmg to taste, tlu' ground liemg 
jirevjousl^ slii'i (‘d, and made t|nite tine, the t'arMi sifted t)\er tliem 
to a tleplli [»ruportiuned to the bize of the seed, uud then gently 







pros.sod down, so ns closrly to rinbraco (‘Very ])nrt of tlif' seed. 
WIh'ti t]i(^ ])l.inls aro .'in iiK ii lin^di llnw must lio tlnnncd out to a 
disiu-inot^ ol tAvo. tlirce, live, m-vcii, or inor<‘ inelii's apiirt, according 
to tlicir kind, w]i(‘11i('r spreading, or ujuiglit, liaving reference also 
to llicir si/(‘ ; tlj(' ]»lants lldnni'd out, if carefully taken U]), may 
gi'iierally Ix' tiansplanted to fdl up any parl>> of tlu* border Avhcrc 
th(5 s(‘ed ni.ay liav(‘ faded 

Citltifvc. \Ve(‘ding and oeeasKnially sin ring tli(‘ soil, and sticking 
such as require sii])])ort. is all tlie (.ulti\at ion necessary for annuals. 
If it he desired to sua e si'ed, sonie of tlie earliest and most ])erf<at 
blossoms should be pr(‘S(*r\ (‘<1 for this purpose, so <is to si'cure the 
best possible sei'd for the < nsiiiiig year, n(»t leaving it tit ( lianei* to 
gather si'ed from siu h plants as ma> ri'inaiu allta lh( (lowers have, 
been takaai, as 's generally the case with native gaideners, if left to 
themselves. 


FLOWKIIS THAT GT.OW I’MlUR THE STTADE 01 ' TREES. 

Tt is of some xahie to know what tin "C are, but at the same time 
it must be ol ''I'lAt d that m* ]>laiit Avill grow under flees of tht‘ hi 
triljt', and it wmild be a gu'.'it 1 1 ktopkiM'au} undej- ibe — 

w it h all ol her-; ato> It mud u* t K e’ -pot f e<M 'eii '’tiy jiavjug 

tlieir foliage so n I •• ath < t Ibe ciiculation of air under tbeir 
1-ram Ik'S, can do tdlierwme than destitu the plants placed beneath 
tluan. 

d’liose which may bt' •-•o j)!,iiit('<l art' : — A\h»od Aueuioiie. — rioiiiuiou 
Ainm- -Deatlly N’ i'_ditsba<le — Indian dilto — (’Innese ('lematis — 
1 priglit ditto — W'o-Mly Strawberi’A — Wootls (lerainum — (Irt'cn 
1 f(‘tleb(irt‘ — Ilai'y St. .lobn^'^ \\ ort — I )o'j\ \ lolet — Impi'nal hri 
1 illai’i.i - - d’lit' (omnion t )\ali'', and ^onie citlu'r bulb'^. — t’omn.'u 
Hound's d'tmgm'. — ('omim-n Antiribiimm — Soinmoii llalsiim. — d’o 
tliese may bt' added maii\ of the eichnhicetuis plants. 


Tite^Jose, IhtsA, (t'lfl yn' : as the most universally ndmir- 
etl, stamls first amongst shnibs. The l.omlon (atalogiies of this 
beautitul jtlaiit eontiini upA\aitls of tAvo tbt>usand nauu's Mr. 
Tomlon. in Ins “ /Jm (/i</ f>/' /V-o-zs," enumerates live liuu- 

drt'd ainl t a\ entA t w o. ol A\liuh In thsenhiN tlnw* species, aiz, 
JMaei t)])liA 11.1, Ihunoini, and ]\h*,Mbata Ni])a]ensi^, as iiatiACs ot' 
Nepal; two, m/. IiiAolmrata. ami .Mn mpliA 11a, as imhgeiioiis to 
India, and Uerl’eiil -ba, ainl Mo.-t hata arhoua. as of I’ersian t-riem, 
Avbik>l twelvt appeal it) liaxe i miie Imm t’lima. 1 )r. IvOAhurgdi 
dt'senhe.s the lollowing ele\(.n species as inliabitants of these 
regions : — 


liosa involiierata, 

( 'hineimis, 

seiiiperilorens, 

I'c't ur\ a, 

niierophylla, 

inenms. 


llosa eentifolia, 

glamlulih'ra, 

■ ])iiht‘,seeii 3 , 

ditlima, 

triphylla, 


most of which, lioAve\er lie represt ids tt/ lune been of (Tine 
orig'iu 
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Tlic varieties rultivatcd generally in gardens arc, liowcvcr, all 
that will be here deseribed. 

Thes(' arc — 

1. I'lic JAr</ro.N’ rose, or Rose RdirarJ, a variety of K. centifolia, 
Gal ssiullH(rid\\^i\iii must cuiumun, and has multiplied so fast 
within a fcwycais, that no garden is Without it ; it blossoms all 
the year round, producing large bunches of buds at the extremities 
of its shoots of the yeai , but, if handsome, welbshaped flowers 
arc desired, these must be thinned out on their first appearance, 
to one or two, or at the most three on each stalk. It is a pretty 
flower, but has little fragrance. This and the other doulile sorts 
require a rich loam rather inehning to clay, and they must be kept 
moist * 

2. The BiLSsorah Rosc^B. gallica, (hdsonrop,YQi\, and white, the 
latter seldom met with, is one of a species eoiitaining an immense 
number of variidii's. The fragrance of this rose is its greatest 
recommendation, for if not kept down, and constantly looked to, 
it soon gets straggling, and uiisiglitly ; like the jireeeding sp(‘eies 
too, the buds issue from the ends of the branches in great clusters, 
which must be thmiuHl, if well formed fragrant blossoms are 
desired. TJie same soil is required as for the t)reecding, with al- 
ternating periods of rest hy opening the roots, and of cxeitemeiit 
by stimrilatiiig manure. 

:3. The Vi'rsuin iw, ap])arcnlly R collina, ccran bears a 
very full-petalcd blossom, assuming a darker shade as these 
approach nearer to the centre ; but, it i.> dillicult to obtain a ])ei*- 
fect flower, the calyx being so apt to burst wilb e\ei\ss of fulness, 
that if perfect flowers are reipiired. a thread should bo tied gently 
round the bud; it has no fVagvanee. A more sandy soil will suit 
this kind, with less moisture. 

1, The direct f)j in' ]X. riibigino^a, <tnf tffitif rooii, grows 

to a large si/'', ami blossoms fna'ly in India, but is iqit to become 
straggling, although, if carefully ( ’.i]»pcd, it mav be raisinl as a 
hedge the same as iii England ; it is so uinversally a favorite as to 
need no description. 

5. The i^hiua Hash rose, R. Tndiea (K. Chinciisis of Roxburgh), 
Katdi fjaldh, forms a [iivtty hedge, if e:n ‘fully eli])pcd, but is chiefly 
usefully as a stock for grafting on. It has no odoui*. # 

d. The China erer-hUnmaj nuso, R. Jamasei'iia of Roxburgh, 
Adnee gala, gidsarLh, bcaniig handsome daik crimson blossoms 
during the whole of the }ear; it is brauehiiig and Imsliy, but 
rather delicate, and wants odoui-. 

7, The ^f<JSs AVc, R, mm cosa, having no natn e name is found 
to exist, but has (Uily been known to lja\e once blossomed in Imlia ; 
good plants may be obtained from Hobart Town without mueli 
tiyuble. 

J’hc Tndian dnr/-ro<f,\ R arven.-,is, R. involuerata of Roxburgli, 
Cal bf' f iirnia n, is found to grow^ wibl m some [)ai’ts of N(‘pal and 
Ilengal, as well as in the ]U-oMnee of lluhar, flowering in Fcln-uaiy, 
the blossoms largi', white, and very fragrant; its cultivation 
extending is improving the blossoms, particularly in causing the 
petals to be multiplied. 

* Tlic ii:U i\ (' iii.n ket i'.u iIl sull i u.'-l'S at t he r.itr of 1,1 lii tecii y(nmg 

]>1rint.s loi tljo lupto, iMis. U-IF ii.^ that iii Luiuhni IIk; most (“stci'niod 

kinds of ol'l .uc usually sold hy irnmnyiiRn at h(l^ shdhii;.'.s a hundred , 
the fii'bt French and elher \urieties peldniii exeeetl hall a gnmeii a pieee* 
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^0. Tbo r,r(ny/'f('-/Jo(^'rrnf M imilunorn, Cyl wvin, iiafnrallj 

a tvaiU'f, iniiy Ix' Iniiiu d to i;n-at a(l\aiitaL;<‘, wlirn li ^^l}l <si\v 
l)('aut itnl l)iinclu's ol siuall niaiiY pctalcd tl(A\ crs in Fcliiuajy and 
March, oi' (Icliglitlul fragrance. 

10. ^I'hc (Jc Jlei'ri m^sr a variety oF 1’. dainas(‘(at.\ hut hav- 
in;^ the pi'tals more rounded and more n milar, it is a low rathor 
droo]>iiv^ slirid) with ddieately Muall hranch(\s. 

l*nqnviation . — All the sja'cies inay he multiplied liy seed, liy 
layers, l y cutliieys, hy suckers, or from < 4 rafl'>, almost iiidiscn- 
mmately. Ijayeriii^ is the easn st, and most ccitaiii mode of 
])ropay:atiinj; tins most Ix'autiful shrub. 

The roots that iu'anch out and throw u]> di^Tinet slioids may be 
divitled, or cut oti' from the mam i(K>t, and c\’cn an eye thus taken 
otf may he made to ju’oduee a c^ood plan*. 

Suckers, when they have pusluvl throie^h the soil, may 1 j(> taken 
lip by di'^ginej down, and gently (h'taehiiig lliein fi'om the roeds. 

CJraftmg or hudding is used for the move delaate kinds, e>pcei- 
ally the sweet hnar, and, l>> the eurio'm, to pnxluee two or more 
varieties on one 4cm, the he4 stocks being obtained from tlio 
China, or the Hog hose. 

Soil d'c . — Any good loamy garden soil witliout nnn h sand, Miits 
the rose, but to pr Klu<‘e it m perfection the giaaiiid can hardly bo 
too rieli. 

Cifftiirt '. — Immediately at ihc close of the rains, the branches of 
most kinds of roses, c'si)eeiallv the ilouhle one-., shouhl bo cut 
down io not more tlian six inches in length, remoiing at the same 
time, all old and di'eayeil wood, as well as all stools that have 
branched out from the main one, and wlmdi will form new plants ; 
the kin((' being ;it liie .-ame time fr<‘( 1} (‘\ercihed in Uk' remoNal 
t»l Mtkly aiul crowslod libres fiom lh<’ root-; iho'C shonhl likewise 
!)(' laid open, cleaned and pruncak and allowed to Kinain (wposed 
until Mossoin hiids begin to apjic’ir at 11 h‘ < iid of llu lir-t slu)ots ; 
the hole mu, -t 11)011 be hlled Avith g(' vl ^tr<*ne .'bd le veniuve and 
slight ly eartlied o\cr. Ahoul a month . nr, i b;n^ t m o'al '• 
dune, with tin' litter, sliould he hi'ai)Ml u[) i oiind the stems, ami 
bi'okin brick or tnif placed o\cr it to lelieee the unsightly 
apju'aranee. 

While llow'oving. too, it will he wx-ll to water with lujiiid manure 
at least oiK'c a week. If it o(* desircMl to <oiitinue the trees in 
bloss(ai), eadi slm^.t should I'o removed as socai as it has cx'ased 
tlow.’i'ing. 'To seelin' full larai' 1)1 osm)Uis. all the buds from a 
slioot should lie out oil’, when (|uite U)nng, except one. 

d’h(' Aevc/ /u'/ur ros-r -Iviki's its root lowg and pre fer.s shade, the 
In'.^t soil liemg a dee]) rich loam with vein little sand, lather strong 
than otherwise; it will he wa-11 to I'laee a h(‘n]> c-f manure rouncl 
tlu' sti'in, abo\e ground, covering (uer A\ith turf, hut it is not 
n'ijuisite to o]KUi the root.'-. (»r gi\ e lluni so iiiueh manure as for 
otlu'r vari('ti('s. d’lu' sweet briar numt not I'c nnuh ])i lined, 
ovi'rgrowTli Ix'ing eheekt d rather ))^\ pinching the .M'lnig shoots, c>r 
it wall not blossom, ami it is rather slowi'r in Ihrow’ing out shoo+s 
than other roses. In Ihis eountr’s Ihe best mode of multi])lying 
this shrub is by grafting on a China rose stock, as layers do not 
strik(' freely, and enttings eniinot he made to root at all. 

The Bramhlr-lloircn'il ro'ic is a climber, and though not needing 
so strong a soil as othci' kinds, reipnivs it to l>e rich, and fri'quent- 
ly rcuewx'd, by taking away the soil from about the routs and 
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siip])lyin2; its placo with a good i-oinpost of loam, loaf mould, and 
well rotted dung, [>riiniiig the root. 'J'Ik' ]»laiits ro<)uiri‘ slu'lior 
from the cold ^^lnd fi*om the North, or West; this, }iowe\er, li 
tarefiiJly tranu‘(l, tliey will form for tliomsdvi^s ; Init until tlioy 
do so, it is im])o^Ml>lo to make them blossom fi’i'ely ; the higln'r 
hraiiehes should he allow^'d to droop, and il gi'owing luxuriantly, 
with the shoots not shortened, thi‘v will the following season, ]»ro- 
diiee hunelies of tlowers at the eml of every tine, and have a Aery 
beautiful etleet ; no jirumng sliould he gi\ en, i'xe('])t what is just 
enough to keep the jdants within hounds, as they invariably sutfer 
from the use of the knife. This rose is easily projiagated by 
cuttings or la3ers, both of Avhieh root readily. 

The CliiiKt raxv thriv(‘s almo--t anywhere, but is best in a soil of 
loam and peat, a moderate supjdy of Avater being given dail^ 
duringthe hot Aveatlier. Tluy will re<jiiire freijiuait thinning out 
of the branehes ; and arc projiagated b} cuttings, Avliieli strike 
fn'cly* 

As before mentioned, Itose trees loc)k Avell in a parterre by 
themselves, but a fcAv may he dispersed along the borders id the 
garden. 

<(•('. The green, and the black jdant louse are grt‘at 
enemies to the rose tr('(‘, and, A\heneAer they a]>])ear, it is advisable 
to cut out at oiiec the shoot attacked ; the grei'ii eati'rpillar loo, 
often makes skeletmis of th(‘ leav(‘,', in a short tinii' : ilie lady- 
bird, as it is coiiinionl}' ealh'd, is an useful insect, and A\orth3 of 
encouragement, as it i.s a destroyer of the plant louse. 


C'l^EEPEruS AXl) C’LBir.EUB. 

11ie eiTAiniNG. and TAviMMi siiuuns i^Her a iniriKu-ous family 
highly di’Si'rAing of cultivation, the lulk-vnig being a fcAv id tiu‘ 
mo,^t desiralile. 

The ir()N]':y-sre'Ki K, ( ^a]>i ifoliiim, having no native name, i,^ too 
well knoAvn, and too elo.'-ely eonneeted Avitli the hniiie a.^soeiations 
of all to need [lartieulnri/iim. It is lenmrkable that they ahvaAs 
tAvino from east to Avest, and rather die than submit to a eliangeC 

The 'IdiL'MrET ri/>v\LR, Dignonia, are an enniuMitly hamKome 
faiuil}", eliietly eonsidireal stova* ]>lants in Europe, Init liere grow 
ing freely in the o[)cn ground, and llowering in loose spikes. 


* I may add It* Mi. Sjioodf’s li--! o( llosos the Daitl 'Idic 

flowt'is ;u o ycJlou , in ( Its r<_i m cut Mi (iutt s.( \ - it u.iMinpui n d ml.* 

Kutrttlld ftoM IIr’ I'.dtill.i 1 •( .111 l( :i I (I.iidiH il Is lilt'd \\ omi 

IntHHf. d’lieu' i> iiMoi Ik 1 I'DM' d ( . 1 1 11 d 1 hi' HhhI'-hui //o.'- t'M rcnii- 1 V m)),i 11, 
vi'i’v duul>le*, Av’liUt' ; LXg.iiidi i'; Ii<>im M m li till M .i> ; huldv enti'd w iih 
\iok‘ts. Tliv y#’/ (//t >' o w a ^ In tni'j lit lnni) Kejt.nd bv J)r. AN'.dlick. A 

vt'r\ swt't'l li.is Itt'cii luxu'jlit into r,i*M"-.il lnnn I'aijl.uid It i-, called 

I\t(niua atlt r t lie- t^n^anal nnpoitci Sii Lawiciui I’ccl It isali\l)Md. 
J l)chc\c It is a tca-scciitod idm- aii<l k jn’ttliaM^ atio->s lntwci'ii one t*l Ili.iL 
st)rt and a eonnnon ( 'luua Mt'^e but tin- i . niei<‘ eonjeeluie d'lie \aiit'lies 
ol’ the te.i rest' aie new t ulti\ .itt'tl by IikIi.oi in.ilee-. \\ it,li yreat ^nee('->s. 
'idiey s('ll at tilt' jinee of Irom ( i"lit .iiinas le a in])i'e t .leli. A xark'ly el 
the Ik'uyal yellew vese, is iiow < enip.ii al i\ elv teniiii(>n. Il (t'lehos (nnii 
one tt> tliK't nijitt's, e.u h leet l( is kiievMi lelhe naiive yai<leiit‘is b}' lla- 
English name ei “ ) dhtir Host ’’ A nnnigst 1 Ik Ihnveis intiedneed lit h' sn.i «• 
Mr. Si*eede beek appeared, i.s the beaiiUful blue lieUotrt>i>e which the natives 
call lala kttculroiK, 
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Tho Mouneatn edony, Biiulnuia, tlic (listiiigiiishiiig mark of 
ilic class l)cing its two lohcnl loaves, most of tlioiu arc indigenous, 
and in tlioir native woods attain an immense size, far beyond what 
botanists in Kurope appear to give tlieni credit for. 

The Vihoin’s rower, Clematis, finds some indigenous repre- 
sentatives in this country, although unnanH'd in the native 
language ; the odour however is rather too powerful, ami of some 
kinds even ohcnsive, excojit immediately alte r a shower of rain. 
They are all climbers, requiring the same treatment as the 
honey suckle. 

'^riie Passion Frower, Passiflora, is a very large faniily of twi- 
ning sliriihs, many of them really beautiful, and geiiei aiiy of easy 
cultivation, this country being of the same temperature with 
their indigenous localities. 

The ltAeE:\iosE AsrARAcu’S, A. i*accmosus, Saddhoorcc, sifUiioolee, 
is a native of India, and by nature a trailing plant, but better 
cultivated ns a eliridier on a trellis, in which way its delicate 
sidaceous foliage makes it at all times ornamental, and at the 
close of tiic rains it sends forth abnndfint bunches of long erect 
sinri‘s of grO(‘nisn white color, and of delicious fragrance, shedding 
perfume all around to a great distam c. 

KALEXDAll WOrvIC TO FE rEllFOEMED. 

JANUARY. 

Thin c it seeding annuals wherever they appear too thick. 
"Water freely, es})e( ially such plants as are in bloom, and keej> idl 
clem fioin vi'etl^. (’ut oil' the footstalks ol llowevs. cxei'pt sneh 
as ari' reseiA ed for seed, as soon as the petals fade. Collect the 
seeds of early annuals as thi'y ripen. 

ELRRUARY. 

Continue as directed in last mom h. r-\pa. * .h-'h f ' cs to 
b(‘ grafti d on, 11 . bengalen-i,-, and ]J c'li uia are the h-'st g. 

care niU''t Ite ])aid to thinning out the l)uds of roM.'s to insure 
])crfect blossmns, as well as to rnbhing otl the sueeulcnt upright 
shoots and sin-kcrs that are a]it to spring up at this period. Cul- 
l(‘et seeds as they ripen, to be dried, or baiah mal in the shade. 

(’ollcet seeds as they ri[)en, dr\ing them can l'iilly, foj' a few 
da^'s in th(' pods, and suhsKpienth when fi-eed from tlii'in in tho 
sliadi', to put them iii the sun l)eing higlily injniiuus. (live a 
]>]('ntiful su])ply of waiter m saueei's to Is'areisfciis, or other bulbs 
when iluwering. 

MARCH. 

Cut down the llower stalks of Narcissus that have ( eased tlowTi'- 
ing, and lossim the sn])}»ly of water, d'ake up the tulieis of 
Dahlias, and dry gradually m an optai pl.iet' in the shade, but do 
not remove the oilsets for some day.-., i'ot any of tho s])ccics of 
(jJeraniuni tliat have been ]mt out alter th(‘ rains, ]>r()vided they 
are not 111 bloom, (hve water fi;eely to the locds of all tlowaus 
that are in blossom i\ligmonette that is in blossom should have 
the seed puds elip]>ed off wutli a pair of scissors every day to 
continue it. Convohulus in llow'er sliould be shaded eiuly m the 
moriiing, or it will ipiiekl} fade. The Exening LTimrose should be 

d 
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freely watered to increase the number of blossoms. Look to the 
Carnations tlmt are coining into bloom, give snp])ovt to the llower 
stem, (’utting off all side .shoots and buds, except the one intend- 
ed to give a handsome tlower. 


ArUTL. 

Careful watering, avoiding any widting of the leaves is necessa- 
ry at this period, and 1h(' saiuvrs (if all bulbs not yet llowcia d 
should be kept constantly full, to pronmto blossointiig— the saucci's 
.sliould liowevcr be kept clean, and wa^lu'd out ever\ third day at. 
least. Frocpient v coding mnsi hi', ailondod to. with occasional 
watering all grass ])lot^, <»r ]>:iths AVherever any ])art of tho 
ganien hecioiu's cniptY b} the clearing ofV of annuaU, it should bi' 
well dug to a depth of at least eighteen inches, and after lauiig 
ex]ioscd in clods fen* a week or two. manured with tank or road 
mud, leaf mould, or other good well rotted nianuro. 

MAY. 

This is the time to make layers of IloncyMiikle, Lauhinia, and 
other climbing and twining shrubs 

Migniouette must be very carefully treated, l\e]ii moist, and 
every s('cd-]uul c]i}i]>ed ofl' as soon as tlu' flowei' lades, or it will 
not 1)0 prc.^'Crv cd. ( Continue to dig, and manure tlic borders, not 
leaMug the manure cx]»oscd, or it will lose power. Make pipings 
and layers of Carnations. 

.TUKE. 

Thin out the multitudinous buds of the ]\radrns rose, also exam 
inc the buds of th(‘ ]’er.'>iaii rose, to prevent the hui’stiug of lIk; 
calyx hy tying with thread, or with a piece of parchment, or card- 
board as directed for Carnations 

AVatch C^ai nations to prewent lh(‘ bursting of the ca]}X, and to 
remove sn])crtiuous biuK. L’e ])ot Ccinniums that are in sheds, 
or verandahs, so soon a.s they liave done Ihnvi'riiig, also take up, ami 
pot au)^ that may 3 Tt remain in the holders. Pi uno off also all 
supcrtluous, or straggling bianehes. (’ontinuc digging over and 
manuring the tlowenng hordi rs. Sow Zinnias, also make cuttings 
of perennials and biennials that are pro])agated hy that means, 
ami put in seeds of hn'innal.'- umler sln lter, as \yo 11 as a lew of the 
early annuals, particularly Stock and Sweet-pea. 


JTTLT. 

Make cuttings and layers of hardy shrubs, and of the J^h’agrani 
Olive; put in cuttings of 1h(' Willow, and soim‘ otlier tree's. I’lant 
out Pines, and Casiiarina. Oypri's^, Large*lca\ed tig, and the T.aurel 
irihc. Trans[>hinl j^uing shiubs of a harelv natui‘(‘. 

Divide tho roots, and ])lant out .'-m kors, or oil^ets of ]it')*enTiial 
liordi'i' })lant.N. Alake cuttings and seov .s('('ds <_)(’ biennials, as re- 
(piire'd ; also a few^ annuals to be lu'ri’afti'r traim])lanlrd. Sow also 
Ceramuins. (k^ntinue making ]n])ings of (kiriiation, plant out, or 
transplant hanty peremnaLs into the borders. 


AUUUST. 

Tins may be considered the best time for .sowing the .sei'ds of 
hardy shrubs. Plant out Aruba, Canella, Magnolia, and other 



l.ial plants ill tiujlionlcrs. Put out in the bunlors null luu. i.s 

as were sown in June, protectini^ tlicni from tin* ijcat ol tfn 
in the afternoon. Sow a few early annuals, riant out /‘.i/ilia 
tubers where they : rc intended to blo.ssoni, kecpiiipj tlnun a. lunch 
us possible in clashes of colors. Make pipings of Carnatioii.s. 

SnVTEMnER. 

IVick oil! tlic eutiing.s of hardy slirubrs tiiat bare been made 
l)efor(\ or during tlic rains, in luMs fur growing. Pi'iinc all flower- 
ing shrubs, havnig due regjird to tlic eharaeter of eaeb, as bearing 
flowers on the end of tli^ shoots, or from the sid(‘ ( xils ; give tlic 
auiiuul dressing of manure to tlie eiiUve sbrnbbery, witli new 
n[)p(‘r soil. 

llt'itiove the top s(ul from the borders, and ivnow with addition 
of a iiioderat'i quantity of manure. Put out (l('iMuiuiu ^ into t vi 
I'oiders, and set I’ooted cuttirgs singly m ])uts. 1 lant c it fueu- 
ni.ils ni the borders, aKo suclj annuals as ha\e l)een sown in pots. 
Ive-pot and give fresh earth to plants in the shed. 

OCTOBER. 

open out the roots of a fnv Pussorah roses for early flowering, 
pruning down all the liranches to a height of siv inelies, renjo\ing 
all (li'ca\e(l, and supcrruniuated wood, dividing the roots, and 
])runing them f'n'oly. Tlie iMadra>, roses should he treated in tho 
same luaiiiier, not all at tlm .s.inio time, )>ut at nittTvals of a week 
between eaeh (anting down, .^o as to seeuri' a sueei'ssion fu* blos- 
.soinnig. Plant out rooted euttmg'' ni lieds, to inereaso in size. 

Sow annuals freely, and thin oiu f hos- out n i.i,d Ovj, i',so as 
to leave .>ulheieiit sjia^for growing, at tiic same tune tra...'.^la ji- 
nig the must health}^ t<j®/hei' fiarts of the border. 

NOVEMIUIR. 

Contimio ('rjicning the roots of PiiNsorah roses, as well as the 
Ihi^e Pd ward, and Madras roses, for Mn'eessioii to those on wdnch 
this opei’aLion wai'- piu'formed last month. Prune, and trim the 
Swei'tiiriar, ainl Many-flowauasl ro.^e. 

tlotrcr-lnU'ih'n. — Dm kIc, and plant hulhs of all kinds, both for 
border, and [)oi ilowenng. Continue to sow annuals. 


nECEMBEU, 

(k)iitiiuic oponnig the roots, and eiitting dowui the braiielies of 
Piissorah, and otlnn* roses for late llowaaang Pniiu', and thin out 
also the ('liiiia and LVr.-ian roses, as well as the Man3''llowcred 
rose, if not done last month. Tram earefully all eliinbing and 
twilling slinilis. 

W (‘('d beds of annuals, and thin out, wdn're necessary. Sow 
Nepolitan, and otlier fine di'senptions of Larkspur, as well u.s all 
other ainiiials for a late show. Dahlias are iio^v blooming in per- 
feetiun, and should be closely wait. lied that every sidc-biid, or 
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more than one on each stalk may he rut ofl' close, with a pair of 
scissors to secure full, distinctly colored, and handsome Howers, 

[For further instruct ions rcspcolinp^ the cnlturo of Howers In liuVi.i I must 
reler my rciiderri to the late Mr. SpetMle's vorUs, \\ here' tliey will fiml a 
^n'oat deal of useful iuiormatioJ\ not only re.spccting the tlou er-gardeii, hut 
the kitehcii-gardoii and the orchard. | 


ISllSCELLAXEOrS ITEMS. 

Tfte TREF-MTCiNONKTTE. — This ])lant doc.s not appear to he a 
distinct variety, for the common mignonette, properly trained 
becomes shrubby. It may be propagjited by cither seed or 
cuttings. AMicn it has put forth four leaves or is about an inch 
high, take it from the bed and put it by itself into a moderate 
sized pot. As it advances in growth, carefully pick olf all 
the side shoots, leaving the leaf at the base of each shoot 
to as.sist thii growth of the plant. AVhen it has reached a foot 
ill height it will show ihnver. ihit every llower must be iii])]>ed 
oft' carefully. Sup[)ort the stem with a stick to make it grow 
straight, l^lveii when it has attained its proper height of two feet 
again cut olf the bloom for a few days. 

It is said that Mi.ss Alii ford, the admired authoress, was the first 
to discover that the common mignonette could bo induced to 
adopt irec-like habits, 'flic experiment lias been tried in India, 
but it has sometimes failed from its being made at the wrong 
season. The seed should he sown at the end of the rains. 

Grafting. — Take care to unite exactly tin? inner liark of the 
scion wdth the inner bark of the stock in order to facililate the 
free course of the sap. Aim <»'-t any scion will take to almost any 
sort of tree or plant provided there be a re-'emblance in their 
barks. The (ihinesi' are fond of making fmtu.-tie expi'niniuits in 
grafting and sumetiine.s succeed in tho mo.'^t lu'ti'rogciK'ous com- 
binations, such as grafting flowers upon fruit trci's. i^lants growing 
near each other can sometimes he grafted by the roots, or ou 
the living root of a tree cut down aMotJ|M’ tree can be grafted. 
The scions are those shoots which united ^Rh the stock form the 
graft. ]t is desirable that tlie sa]) of tlic stock should he in brisk 
and healthy motion at the time of grafting. The gi’aft sluiuld 
be surrounded with good stilf clay Avith a little horse or cow 
manure in it and a jiortion of cut hay. Mix tlie inatcu-ials with a 
little water and then beat them uji witli a stick until tie* compound 
is (juitc ductile. AVhen ajiplicd it may be bandaged with a cloth. 
The best season for grafting iii India is the rains. 

Manure. — Almost any thing that rots (piickly is a good manure. 
It is pos.sihle to manui'c too lughly, A plant sometimes dies from 
too much ricliiicss of soil as avcH as from loo barre n a one. 

■Watering. — Kec]) up a regular moisture, but do not deluge your 
plants iiiitd the roots rot. Avoid gi\ing very cold water in the heat 
of the day or in the sunshine. Even m England some gardeners 
in a hot summer use luke-warui water for di'lu'ate plants. But 
do not in your hair of overwatcring only wet tlie surface. 1’he 
earth all round and IxHow the loot should he equally moist, and 
not one pai't wet and tin* otlu'i* diy. If tlie ]i)]ant i*e(|iiires hut 
little water, water it seldom, but let the water reach all parts of 
the root (‘(tually when you water at all. 
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Gattieiitncj and rnDRERvm} flowers.— Always use the knife, 
and prefer such as arc coming into ilmvcr rathi'-r tlian such as arc 
fully expiijjdcd. If ])ossibl(‘ <i:aUier from rro\v<led pkviits, or parts 
of ])lants, so that every gathering may o]»eratc at the same time 
as a judicious pruning and thinning. Flowers may he preserved 
■when gathered, hy inserting their ends in winter, in moist earth, or 
moss; and may he freshened, when withered, hy S]>rinkling them 
with water, and putting them in a close vessel, as undei a hellglass, 
handglass, llowerpot or in a botanic box; if this will not do, 
sprinkle them with warm water heated to So" or !)() ', and cover 
them with a glass. — LoudoiCs Encij^loporlla of Gardcuiivj, 

riPiNO — is a mode of jiropagation hy cuttings and is adopted 
in plants having joined tubular stems, as the diauthus tribe. When 
the shoot has nearly done growing (soon id’ter its blossom has 
fallen) its extremity is to he separated at a ])arL of the stem where 
it is hard and ripe. 'J'his is done by holding the root with one 
hand and with the other pulling the toj) part above the pair of 
l(‘aves so as to separate it from the root part of tiie stem at the 
socket, formed hy the uxillie of the Icavgs, leaving the stem to 
remain with a t.ul'ular or pipe-looking termination. The i>iping 
is inserted in finely sifted earth to the depth of the fiivt joint or 
])i ])0 and its future management regulated on the gen ral 
prjnei])les as cuttings — From the mma. 

IhTDDiNCi. — This is performed wheu the leaves of plants liavo 
grown io their fall siz<* and the hud is to bo seen at the base of it. 
The rehdivc nature of tin' hud and the stock is iho same as in 
grafting. I\Iakc a shi in the l)ark of the stock, to reach from half 
HU incii to an inch and a half down tin' ? lock, according to tho 
si'/e of the phml ; then make another short slit a( ross, tiiat y»ai 
may easily rai-’e the hark from the wood; then take a veiy th'u 
slice of the Itaik from tlw tree or plant to ho huilded, a little 
below a leaf, and bring tlu' knih* out a littk* above it, so tliat ton 
remove the leaf and the l)n.l at its ha-'C. with the htlle slice \ on 
liave taken, ^"uu will pi'i'lia])- have j'criK'VC'd a small bit of tlic 
Avood with the bark, which you must t tc ireiut’j > .,ith the 
.shar]) ])oint of your ksife and jour liiumb; then tm.^ hu 1 ok 
and bud under the bark ot the stock Avliieh you carefully bind 
over, h'tting the bud come at tlio jiart where the slits cross each 
otlu'i’. No part of the stock should be allowed to grow after it is 
Imddeil, except a little shoot or so, above the hud, just to draw the 
sa]) past the l)ud — itli'von.f ^ Hand IJoofc of (iiirdeniny. 

On rvRAAriDS or iiosrs — Tlie standard Kosos give a fine effect 
to a bed of hor-cs by being jdanted in the middle, funning a pyra- 
midal bed, oi’ ahme on grass lawns; but tlie nc y/c.v of a 

])yramid of Itoscs is that I’orincd of from one, two, (»r three plants, 
forming a pyramid hy bi ing trained np thrtM' strong st.iki'Sj to any 
length tVom 1<) to 2d h'ct high (as may suit situation or taste), 
placed about two h-ct apart at the bottom; three funning an angle 
on the ground, and meeting close together at the top; the jilant, 
or plants to he ])lanted m.^id<‘ the stakes. In two or thr(*e years, 
th('y will foi’in a ])yramid of Hoses whuh b.iftles all description. 
AVhen gardens are small, and the OAvners are desirous of having 
'iutdiani in parro^ lliree or four may be tilaided to form one 
jiyrninid; and this is nut the only ohject of ])lanling more sorts 
than ojic together, but the beauty is also much increased liy the 
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lain^lod hues of the vai'iotics planted. For ihstauco^ plant together 
a white Boursaiilt, a purple Noisette, a StaiUholder, Sinensis (fine 
}niik), and a Moschata scandens: and such a varfety may be 
obtained, that twenty pyramids may liave each three or four 
kinds, aud no two sorU ^likc on the whole twenty p^Tamids. A 
temple of Uosos, planted iP the' Kamc way, has a beaulifnl a])' 
pcaraiioe in a dower garden — tliat is, eight, ten, or twelve stout 
peek'd Larch poles, well painted, set in the ground, with a light 
icon rafter from each, nu'eting at the top and forming a dome. 
All old cable, or other old rojie, twisted round the pillar and iron, 
gives an additional beauty to the whole. Then ])hint against the 
pillars with two or three varieties, each of which will soon run up 
tlie pillars, and form a pretty mass of Hoses, which amply re[)ays 
the trouble and expense, by the elegance it gives to the garden. — 
FloricnUaraL Cabinet, 

How TO MAKE Hose-water, &;c. — Take an earthen pot or jar well 
glazed inside, wide in the mouth, narrow at the bottom, about 
15 inehos high ; ami plaOc over the mouth a strainer of clean 
course muslin, to contain a considerable quantity of rose leaves, of 
some highly fragrant kind. Cover them with a second strainer of 
the same material, and close the mouth^'WiO jar with an iron 
lid, or tin cover, hermetically sealed. |«aoe hot embers, 

either of coal or charcoal, that the heat may relu^h the rose-leaves 
without scorching or burning them. 

The aromatic oil will fall drop by drop to the bottom with the water 
contained in the petals. When time has been allo\ved for extract- 
ing the whole, the embers must be removed, and the vase placed 
in a cool spot. 

Hose-water obtained in this mode is not so durable as that 
obtained in the regular way by a still • but it serves all ordinary pui'- 
})uscs. Small alembics of copper with a glass capital, may be used 
ill three ditfercnl ways. 

Ill the hrst process, the still or alembic must l)C mounted on a 
small brick furnace, and furnished with a worm long enough to 
pass through a ])au of cold water. The petals of the rose l)eiug 
carefully puked so as to leave no exlri^^eous parts, should be 
thrown into the boiler of the still with a little water. 

The great [loiiit is to keep up a moderate fire in thcfurnnc'e, such 
as will eaii.'.e the vapour to rise without imparting a burnt smell 
to the rose water. 

The operation is ended when the rose water, which falls drop by 
drop in the tulie, ceases to be fragrant. Tliat which is lirst con- 
densed has very little scent ; that wliicii is next obtained is tlio 
best; and the third and last portion is geiu'rally a little burnt iu 
smell, and bitter in taste. In a very small still, having no worm, 
the eondcsisatioii inu'-«l be ]>roduc('d by linen, we.tted in cold water, 
a]q)hed round the capital. A third method consists in phiiiging 
the boiler of the still into a largin' vessel of boding water ])laeed 
o\cr a lire ; when the rose-water iie\(T acquires the hiiriit llavour 
to which wo have alluded. Ly another ])rocess, the still is placed 
in a boiler filled with sand instead of water, and heated to the 
necessary temperature. 

Hut this requires alteration, or it is apt to communicate a baked 
flavour, 

8vuiJP OF ROSES — lilay be obtained from Belgian or monthly 
roses, picked over, one by oue, aud the base of the petal removed. 
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In a China Jar prepared with a^ layer of powdered sugar, place a 
layer of ro->o-l(5ave.s ahmit half an inch thick ; then of sugar, then 
of leaves, till the vessel is full. 

On the to]), place a fresh wooden cover, pressed dc^wn v;ith a 
weight. ]\y degrees, the rose-leaves produce a highly -coloured, 
liiglily-scciited syrup ; and idle leaves form a colouring-matter for 
li<]uenrs. 

Pastii.lks niJ Sisratl. — Soldiu France as I'urkish, in rosaries and 
other on imcnts, are made of thii petals of the Belgian or Ikiteein 
Bose, gi ound to powder and formed into a paste by means of li- 
(juid gum. 

Ivory-bhuk is n.ixcd with the gnm to produce a bkirk colour; 
and cinnabar or vermilion, to render the paste either brown 
or red. 

It may bo modelled by hand or in a mould, and wlnui dried in 
the sun, or a moderate oven, attains suliicicnt hardness to be 
mounted in gold oi silver. — Mrs. (^orosJlosc Funcirr^ Mtmual. 

Of forming and prksetiving J-Idrbariums. — "the most exaet 
descriptions, accompanied witfl the most perfect figures, Icavi' still 
something to be desired by him who wishes to know com[)l(‘t< ly 
a natural being. This nothing can supply but the autopsy or vi v/ 
of the oi'ject itself. Hence the advantage oi ’ eii g abb to see 
plants at pleasure, by forming dried collections of them, in what 
ari; called herbariums. 

A good jiractical botanist, Sir J. £. Smith observe'^, must be 
cdurated among the wild scenes of nature, while a finished then- 
ri'tiral oiiv.- requires the additional assistance of gardens and books, 
to whieli must be superadded the fre(]Uont use of a good lierba- 
rium. "Wben pl iuts are well dried, the original forms anil positions 
of even their miiuiti'st parts, though not their colours, may at 
any time be restored by immersK.ii iii hot water. By this means 
the [irodiu'tions of the most di'^laiit and various countnes, siu h 
as no garden could possibly su]q*lv, are brought togctlu r at once 
under our (yes, at any sc'asoii of llte yem, B’ Hie.'- )>e o^Msted 
wUli drawings and dc'^erijhions, noiluug ; iliaii ati actu il nr^ ^ y 
of the whole vegc'tablc world iii a state ot nature, could excel .such 
a stnr(‘ of iiifonnation. 

With regard to the mode (»r state in which ])lnuts arc preserved, 
dcsK.’cation, aeeom]>auied by pressing, is the most gimerally usial. 
{rjome p(‘i’'=-'ons, Sir j. E. Smith observes, recomniend the preserva- 
tion of specinu'iis ni WTak spirits of wine, and this mode is by fiir 
llic most eligible for such as are very juicy : but it totally destroys 
their colours, and often ri'iidei-s their parts less lit f()r examination 
than by the process of dr}ing. It is, besnh's, ineommodious for 
frccjueiit study, and a very expensive and bulky w'ay of making an 
herbarium. 

The greater part of plants dry with facility between the leaves 
of books, or ollu’r pa])er, tlie smoother the lu'tter. Jf there bo 
jdenty of paper, they often dry lu'st Avitluuit v'shiftnig; but if the 
spccainciis arc crowded, they must b(‘ taken out frequently, and 
the ]>n])er dried l>eibre they are ri']»laeed. U'he great point to be 
attended to is, that the process should mci't with no cheek. 
Several vegetabli'S are so tenacious of their vital principle, that 
they wall grow b(‘tween papeis; the eons('queneo of which is, a 
di'struction of their jirojicr habit and colors. It is necessary to 
destroy th(3 life of such, cither by immersion in boiling waiter or 
, by the application of a hot iron, such as is used for linen, after 
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which they arc easily dried. The practice of applying such an 
iron, as 'some persons do, with great labor and pci>?evcrance, till 
the plants are quite dry, and all their i^arts incorporated into a 
smooth flat mass is not apiirovcd of. 'i'his renders them unfit for 
subsequent examination, and destroys their natural habit, the 
moat important thing to be preserved. Even in spreading plants 
between papers, we should refrain from that practice and artificial 
di^osition of their branches, leaves, and other parts, Avhich takes 
away from their natural aspect, except for the ]mrpose of display- 
' ing the internal parts "of some one or two of their flowers, for 
ready observation. The most approved method of pressing is by 
h box or frame, with a bottom of cloth or leather, like a square 
eieve. In this, coarse sand or small shot may be placed, in any 
quantity. Very little pressing is required in drying specimens ; 
what is found necessary should be applied equally to every part of 
the bundle under the operation. 

Hot-pressing, by means of steel net-work heated, and placed in 
alternate layers with the papers, in the manner of hot pressing 
paper, and the whole covered with the equahzing press, above 
described, would probably be an improvement ; but wc have not 
heard of its being tried. At all events, pressing by screw presses, 
or weighty non-elastic bodies, must be avoided, as tending to 
bruise the stalks and other protuberant parts of plants. 

After all we can do,*’ Sir J. E,' Smith observes, ‘^plants dry 
very variously. The blue colours of their flowers generally fade, 
nor are reds always permanent. Yellows ate much mure so, but 
very few "white flowers retain their natural asi^eet. 'J’lie snowdi'uj) 
and pariiassia, if well dried, continue white.* Some greens arc 
much more permanent than others ; for there anj some natural 
families whose leaves, as well as flowers, turn almost black by 
drying, as melampyrum, bartsia, and tlieir allies, several willows, 
and most of the orchidcte. The heaths and firs lu gemral cast off 
their leaves between papers, which •]>pe.u’s i*' be an efibit of th.e 
living priueixfie, for it is x>reYeiited by muueiMun Ihe Iresh 
epecimon in boiling water.” 

The specimens being dried, arc sometimes kex»t loose between 
leaves of x^aper ; at other timos wholly gummed or glued to i>apor, 
but most generally attached by one or more transverse sli})s of 
pajier, glued on one cad and x^miied at the otlicr, so that such 
'Specimens can readily be taken out, examined, and rcijlueed. On 
account of the axititude of tbe Icavc-^ and other x»arts of dried 
plants to drop oft’, many glue them entirely, and siu-h seems to ijo 
the method adox^ted by Liumeus, and recommended by Sir J. 1:1. 
Smith. “ Dried sx^ecimens,” the x>rofessor observes, ‘‘ are best 
preserved by being fastened, with weak carx)Ciit(*r's glue, t(> x^ax’>er, 
so that they may be turned over without damage. Thick and 
heavy st^ks require the additional supiiort of a few transverse 
strips of paper, to bind them more firmly down. A half sheet, 
of a convenient folio size, should be allotted to each species, and 
jdl the species of a genus may be X‘laced in one or more wholo 
sheets or folios. On the latter outside should be written the name 


of the genus, while the name of every species, with its x>lace of 
growth, time of gathering, the finder’s name, or any other concise 
piece of information, may bo iubcribcd on its a})])rox>riato x>ai>cr. 
This is the plan of the Lmmean herbarium.” — Loudon. 


THE END. 








